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CHAPTER ONE 


“LORD, SAVE PAPA AND MAMA AND LIUBA AND 
make it so that everybody shall be happy and that we 
shall have good weather to-morrow. Amen.” 

Having finished his prayer, Tosha began to make 
the sign of the cross. He touched his forehead, then 
his tummy and suddenly burst with cheerful laughter. 
What made him laugh was that his fingers landed 
tight on a button of his night-shirt. It was a very 
ordinary button, but for some unexplainable reason 
it seemed at the moment to Tosha to be the funniest 
button he had ever seen in his life. 

 losha. : 

Tosha turned his head and saw the reproachful eyes 
of his mother. 

‘“Tosha, what are you laughing about?” 

“This button here,” explained Tosha still unable 
to control his mirth; “look what a funny button.” 

“Tosha, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
There is nothing funny about this button. How can 
you laugh during your prayer? Don’t you know that 
this is a very big sin? Don’t you realise that when you 
are praying you are actually talking to God Himself? 
One can’t laugh in God’s presence. Now say your 
prayer over again, and be sure not to laugh this time.” 
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Tosha repeated his prayer, but he had to make an 
heroic effort to keep his face straight, particularly when 
he crossed himself and his fingers touched again the 
fatal button. As soon as his mother left the room 
Tosha buried his head under the blankets and once 
more exploded with laughter. Then he again ad- 
dressed God, but this time in a somewhat different 
manner: 

“Wasn't that button funny, Lord? I really didn’t 
want to make mother angry, but that button was so 
funny, so round and funny. 

Tosha did not actually hear any answer to this re- 
mark, but he imagined that he could see God also 
puffing up with laughter because of his funny button. 
Of course God did not laugh aloud, because He also 
did not want to offend Tosha’s mother. The astonish- 
ing part of all this was that his mother thought one 
could not laugh in God’s presence. Why not? 
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Count Anatoliy Leonidovich Stavroff, better known 
to his friends in society as Tosha, Toto and Totoshka, 
expected to get married in the near future, and every 
morning upon awakening rubbed his finger over his 
lip and chin with the secret hope of finding it covered 
with such glorious bushy whiskers as those which em- 
bellished his father’s countenance. 

However, being imbued with considerable objectiv- 
ity, Tosha willingly admitted that one is not yet quite 
grown-up at the age of three. In fact, it seemed to 
Tosha that everybody he knew was bigger and stronger 
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than he was, and everybody had apparently the priv- 
ilege of scolding him and teaching him manners. 

Of course, Tosha’s elders always told him that it 
made them very miserable to punish him, and that they 
were doing it solely for his own good and because of 
his own faults. But, after one has lived in this world 
for three years, one is likely to become a sceptic, and 
Tosha was a very sceptical person indeed. The only 
way in which he could explain to his own satisfaction 
why everybody scolded him was that it gave everybody 
pleasure to scold him and thus impress on him their 
superiority. 

This accounts for the fact that Tosha, while not 
actually afraid of everybody, approached all his ac- 
quaintances, including his own parents, with great re- 
serve. One never could tell when and why his mother 
would start reading him a sermon, or his governess re- 
buke him severely, or his sister give him a smack on 
the back of his head or elsewhere. What in the world 
caused people to treat him in this manner? Tosha 
did not enjoy that sort of thing in the least and conse- 
quently was always on his guard. 

There was only one person with whom Tosha was 
on terms of perfect intimacy and of whom he was not 
in the least afraid. That person was—God. 

Tosha could not very well remember what God 
looked like, though he felt certain that He was very 
beautiful, so beautiful, indeed, that the mere thought 
of Him made Tosha sometimes catch his breath and 
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feel as if somebody were tickling him inside his 
stomach. 

That he had lived with God before his appearance 
three years ago in his nursery, Tosha knew with cer- 
tainty. He also knew that he had had a glorious time 
in his former life. Everything there was very beauti- 
ful. Everybody there had loved Tosha, and Tosha had 
loved everybody. There Tosha had never had any par- 
ents or elders, and could do exactly as he pleased. He 
did not remember any rooms or that he had ever worn 
any clothes there. In his former domicile one was 
free, perfectly free in every respect. If Tosha had 
known a lot of clever words, as did his elders, he could 
have told them that his former life was one of love, 
beauty, happiness and unrestrained freedom. Tosha 
did not know such words, but he felt just that way 
about it even if he was unable to express his feelings. 

Tosha was a happy child. He loved his parents. 
He liked his sister. He heartily detested his governess, 
and he adored his teddy-bear and an old rabbit of worn 
plush with a black shoe-button for the only eye that it 
had managed to safeguard throughout its stormy life. 
Yet there were moments when Tosha was plunged into 
deepest melancholy. This happened whenever Tosha 
would suddenly experience an irresistible yearning for 
that beautiful beyond where, he felt certain, he had 
lived before. Then he would begin to cry, only to be 
immediately rebuked: 

‘Now what’s the matter with you? Oh, what a 
cty-baby. You aren’t sick, are you? You didn’t hurt 
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yourself? Well then, why do you cry? What a 
capricious child! Stop right away, do you hear?” 

What also worried Tosha was that the longer he 
lived the less he could remember his former existence, 
till at times he was almost unconscious of it. But a 
melody played by his mother on her piano, or the 
tender colours of a sunset or the scent of a flower or 
the whispering of waves would suddenly bring back to 
him this distant past, and he would catch his breath 
and feel as if somebody were tickling him inside his 
stomach. 

Of course what is described here as Tosha’s thoughts 
weren't his thoughts at all. Had these things been 
told to him in that intricate language of which he had 
yet a very imperfect command, he would not have 
understood a word. But if a grown-up person had 
been shown the inside of his small head, this would be 
the only way in which that person could describe what 
he had seen in it. 

Yet at times Tosha did think and was quite con- 
scious of his thinking. Thus he did think how strange 
it was that his mother rebuked him for laughing, dur- 
ing his prayer, at his funny button. It was a funny 
button. It seemed funny to Tosha. It must have 
seemed funny to God. God laughed at Tosha’s funny 
button,—why couldn’t Tosha laugh also? Of course 
he could, because he and God were on most friendly 
terms, and no matter what Tosha might have done, 
God would never get angry. God couldn't be angry, 
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if only for the reason that He didn’t know how to be 
angry. 

Why then was his mother afraid of God? To this 
Tosha could find no answer, but he had a faint feeling 
as if there were something very great which he knew, 
but his mother did not know. Was it perhaps that 
he knew one could laugh in the presence of God? 


CHAPTER TWO 


WHY DID THESE GROWN-UPS ALWAYS LAUGH AT 
Tosha? Sometimes he knew why. They were old and 
knew a lot of clever things. Tosha was no longer a 
baby, he was already four, but he realised that his edu- 
cation was not yet complete and that therefore once 
in a while he did say something foolish. 

For instance, he had always imagined that marzipan 
is the same thing as pine-apple. He said so once in the 
presence of some older people and they all began to 
laugh at him and to explain that the two things had 
nothing in common. One of them, it appeared, grew 
on the ground, while the other was made in a candy- 
shop. Tosha did not mind being laughed at when 
he made small errors like these. Nobody could ex- 
pect him to know everything, and he was not ashamed 
of his ignorance. Now he knew that marzipan grew 
on the ground and that pine-apples were made in a 
candy-shop. Little by little he would learn in the same 
manner everything there was to learn. In the mean- 
time, he was the first to laugh at his own lack of erudi- 
tion. 

There were times, however, when Tosha did not 
like to be laughed at and when the laughter of 
grown-up people offended him. Yesterday aunt Vera 
with her eldest daughter Xenia came to visit Tosha’s 
mother, and Liuba and Tosha were brought to the 
drawing-room to greet their aunt and their cousin. 

Aunt Vera did not impress Tosha favourably. She 
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was old and fat, and looked like so many huge pillows 
piled up on top of one another, with a funny little hat 
on top of them all. But when Tosha saw cousin Xenia 
his heart began to beat violently, in exactly the same 
manner as it did when he was listening to music or 
looking at a sunset. Cousin Xenia was indeed beauti- 
ful; but what impressed Tosha most were her big 
brown eyes which smiled at him so kindly, her silky 
dark brown hair tied in a big knot on the back of her 
head, and her upper lip with an almost invisible but 
most attractive little black mustache. 

Tosha had never yet seen anybody quite so beauti- 
ful as cousin Xenia. Aunt Vera exclaimed several 
times: 

“ Oh, the little darlings! What charming children 
you have, my dear! Aren’t they adorable! ” 

Cousin Xenia said nothing and only smiled. Mother 
patted Tosha on the head and rebuked him mildly for 
having again stuck his finger into his nose. Where- 
upon Liuba and Tosha were ordered to go back to the 
nursery. Liuba began to play with her dolls, but 
Tosha was unable to do anything. He remained 
standing at the window and thinking, thinking. . . . 
Of what was Tosha thinking? He was thinking of 
cousin Xenia, of her beautiful eyes, and the little 
mustache on her upper lip. Finally Tosha turned to 
the governess and said: 

“Please go and tell cousin Xenia that she is very 
beautiful and that I want to kiss her.” 

Tosha did not think there was anything unusual or 
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funny in his request. But the governess suddenly 
began to roar with laughter, and for some reason that 
laughter hurt. Then the governess ran out of the 
room, and a moment later cousin Xenia in the nursery 
appeared, followed by Tosha’s mother, aunt Vera and 
the governess. They were all giggling, except cousin 
Xenia. She, too, was laughing, but it was a different 
sort of laughter that did not offend Tosha. 

Cousin Xenia sat down on the floor, embraced 
Tosha and said: 

“You little darling, you want to kiss me? Well, 
here I am, do kiss me. Why don’t you kiss me?” 

It was wonderful to be in the arms of cousin Xenia, 
but it was terrible to have all these people standing 
around and giggling. They made Tosha so shy that 
he couldn’t force himself to kiss cousin Xenia, but she 
kissed him many times, and finally they all went away 
leaving Tosha alone with his thoughts. 

But this time he had so many different thoughts 
that he wasn’t able to bring them into order. He was 
still shivering with delight, but at the same time he 
was deeply hurt. It was the sort of feeling he would 
have experienced if somebody had torn off the ear of 
his plush-rabbit, or hit the piano, while mother was 
playing it, with his fist, or poured out a pail of dirty 
water on the sunset. 

Tosha did not like his mother, nor aunt Vera, and 
he hated his governess. 

Tosha wanted to cry. 


CHAPTER THREE 


AREN’T SMALL CHILDREN FUNNY? 

Tosha could well remember the time when he was 
quite small, only three years old; and as he was now 
looking back at that little Tosha of that distant past he 
couldn’t help smiling. He remembered how he 
imagined in those days that he would soon get mar- 
ried, and how he didn’t know the difference between 
matzipan and pine-apples. Yes, he was a funny little 
baby, and as naive as all babies are. 

Now Tosha was sitting on a small bench at his 
mother’s feet. His mother looked sad and worried. 
She sighed frequently, and every once in a while laid 
aside her embroidery and stared somewhere into the 
distance. 

~ On the whole, I must say that life is a terrible 
mess,’ she said to aunt Katia, who was sitting at the 
other end of the table, knitting. 

“It certainly is,’ agreed aunt Katia with a sigh, 
pushing her eye-glasses from her nose up to her fore- 
head. 

“ A dreadful mess,” repeated Tosha’s mother; ‘‘ and 
to think that all this is the fault of two people. If it 
weren't for Adam and Eve's disobedience, we would 
not have all these horrid problems.” 

"I guess not,” agreed aunt Katia again. 

Tosha turned his head. Now that he was big and 
sophisticated, he could follow such conversations which 
a couple of years ago had seemed quite incomprehensi- 
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ble. Now Tosha was five, and he knew all about the 
creation of the world and the fatal transgression of 
Adam and Eve. But he did not feel so bitter against 
them as did his mother. It was a sad case, of course, 
but Tosha felt that if anybody was to blame in that 
situation, it was neither Adam nor Eve, but God. 
Tosha could never comprehend why God should plant 
that forbidden tree before their noses, knowing full 
well that they were going to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of eating the forbidden fruit. It was upon learn- 
ing of this unfortunate event that Tosha, for the first 
time, disagreed with God. Had God asked his advice, 
Tosha would have told Him that if He didn’t want 
Adam and Eve to eat the forbidden apple He would 
have done much more wisely not to plant it in their 
garden. There was nothing one could do about it 
now, but Tosha felt that it was not just to put all the 
blame on Adam and Eve. 

“You know, mama,” he said, “I really do not 
think that Adam and Eve were so very bad. I think 
that in their position any other two people would have 
done exactly what they did.” 

‘“Tosha, you are priceless! ’’ exclaimed his mother. 
“You are going to be a great philosopher some day. 
Katia, did you hear what he said?” 

Aunt Katia was unable to answer at once, for she 
was shaking with laughter. 

‘“ Wonderful,” she said at last; “it is truly by the 
lips of infants that the truth shall be told,” and mother 
and aunt Katia both began to laugh again. 
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Tosha was very proud. He had succeeded in cheer- 
ing up his mother and he had said something which 


apparently was even more clever than he himself con- 
sidered it to be. 


CHAPTER” FOUR 


TOSHA LOVES SUMMER. IN WINTER ONE HAS TO SIT 
all day indoors except for the short walk in the park 
with Liuba and the governess. One can never get 
away from the vigilant eyes of one’s elders. One has 
to have good manners and clean finger-nails, and go 
to the drawing-room to be exhibited to guests, who 
smile sweetly and say to one’s mother: 

“What nice children you have, my dear, simply 
adorable.” 

Summer means freedom. One can roam all over 
the garden, one can play on the beach, one can walk 
barefooted, and have dirty finger-nails; and all the 
elders want one to do is to leave them alone, to be in 
their hammocks and moan over the hot weather. 

Tosha ran away from his governess and from Liuba. 
Liuba was playing the piano. She had become terribly 
conceited since she began to play the piano, especially 
since she learned how to play with one finger a Ger- 
man song called: “ Zickelein, wass meckerst du?” 
which means: “Little goat why dost thou bleat?” 
Tosha didn’t think one had to be very clever to be able 
to play that song. He had watched Liuba, and in a 
few days could play the song just as well as she could. 
Liuba got so annoyed at this that she bit him on the 
nose. It is too bad that one has to be chivalrous 
towards women, and they certainly take advantage of 
it. At least Liuba does. Tosha thinks Liuba deserves 
punishment for biting his nose, but one cannot com- 
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plain against a woman, and he has to suffer in silence. 
Well, anyway, he ran away from her and is now alone. 

Tosha loves to be alone. 

A peculiar feeling of peace and satisfaction pene- 
trates his whole being. He lies on the sand, looking 
at the horizon. But there is no horizon to-day. One 
cannot see the liné which separates the water from the 
sky. The Finnish Gulf is clear and quiet like a huge 
mirror. Not a sound, save an occasional splash of a 
fish. 

A little cloud passes slowly across the sky. Tosha 
watches the cloud. Where does the little cloud go? 
Tosha would like to be on that little cloud. It reminds 
him of something. Everything reminds him of some- 
thing, but he doesn’t know exactly of what. Some- 
thing very beautiful, very wonderful. Did Tosha ever 
live in a place like that before? Perhaps he has lived 
some time high up there in the sky. Perhaps it is to 
his former home that the little cloud goes. Is that 
why he would like to be on that cloud? But where is 
it? It has suddenly vanished. Tosha would like to 
vanish with that cloud, to merge with that clear sky, to 
go to that place where he must have lived and where 
he was so happy. Tosha searches the sky for another 
cloud, but the sky is clear, as clear as the water, all of 
an even, tender blue. 

Tosha turns his eyes in the opposite direction. He 
looks at the white sand-dune, almost as infinite as the 
sky and the water, at the dark pines which stand 
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straight, erect like candles in a Church, at the small 
bath-houses on the beach. 

Suddenly Tosha gasps. From the bath-cabin nearest 
to him comes out a young woman. Tosha had seen her 
before. She is their neighbour. They meet her some- 
times on their walks. She always walks with her 
poodle, and they call her “The Lady with the 
Poodle.” Whenever she meets Tosha she smiles at 
him most pleasantly. She is very beautiful. Here she 
comes with her poodle,—but what makes Tosha gasp 
is that she has nothing on. She is quite naked. 

Tosha doesn’t know what to do. She certainly 
doesn’t suspect that she is being observed, but he is too 
shy to announce his presence. Besides, he is so 
dazzled by this apparition that he can’t move. Tosha 
has never seen naked people except in pictures. He 
doesn’t understand why people always dress. Espe- 
cially in warm weather it would be so wonderful to 
be naked, and these naked people in pictures are al- 
ways so pretty. But what he sees now is far prettier 
than any picture. The young woman runs back and 
forth, and laughs a wonderful happy laughter. She 
tries to run away from her poodle, who runs after her 
and licks her with his cold tongue. The poodle also 
seems happy, he is all smiles. He knows that his 
mistress is playing with him. He runs after her, jumps 
and barks. 

How happy would Tosha be if he could also take off 
his clothes and run around with the lady and the 
poodle. But he dare not even move. He stares and 
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stares at the lady, and feels his heart begin to beat 
more and more violently, and something tickles him in- 
side his stomach. Those hazy memories brought to 
his mind by the little cloud begin suddenly to take 
form. Yes, she too belongs to that wonderful past, 
she above everything. Melodies, tender beautiful 
melodies ring in his ears, these melodies merge with 
the little cloud and with the colours of the sunset, and 
form a magic background for that young woman and 
her silvery laughter. 

Suddenly Tosha feels as if he had become again a 
little, little baby, and an irresistible desire to pray over- 
comes him. He remembers how close he was to God 
when he was very small. Now he can no longer see 
God as he saw Him then. Why is it? Doesn't he 
know much more about Him than he had known be- 
fore? He is six years old, and he knows how to read 
and he has several times read his “ Holy History ’— 
from which he has learned everything about the crea- 
tion of the world, about Adam and Eve and Moses and 
David and finally about the Saviour. He knows all 
that, but there is something else he seems to have 
known and which he knows no longer. But now all 
of it begins to come back to his mind, and what has 
brought it back is that beautiful young woman and 
that silvery laughter. If he had only always known 
that woman, not as she is when he meets her on the 
road, but as she is now—happy, beautiful and naked— 
then he would never have forgotten all that he now 
tries so hard to remember, 
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“Tosha! Tosha! Where are you? Come home im- 
mediately! Tea is served on the terrace. Tosha! 
Where are you, Tosha?’”’ 

Tosha feels that the enchantment, in whose power 
he has been, suddenly vanishes. It is his governess 
who calls him. Her voice, her funny German accent, 
the prospect of tea on the terrace, is all so offensively 
common and dull in comparison with the golden dream 
of his thoughts. 

But his main worry is to return home as quickly as 
possible. He cannot afford to be caught on the beach 
looking at a naked woman. He doesn’t know the 
reason for it, but he knows that every time he looks 
at a picture of a naked person he is always scolded, and 
told that it is indecent. At this moment, however, he 
is not afraid of being scolded. What he fears is that 
his governess or his sister or anybody else will see this 
young lady naked. He knows that if they do see her 
they will laugh at her. Laugh with that laughter 
which, he doesn’t know why, makes him blush with 
shame and feel hurt and disgusted. He knows that 
for every part of that body which seems to him so 
beautiful they have some offensive name which sounds 
ridiculous and indecent. He cannot permit them to 
laugh at this woman. 

To Tosha’s relief, the young woman has gone into 
the water and now swims with big, powerful strokes 
away from him. The poodle tries to follow her, but 
has to give it up, and stands on the shore, all wet, and 
barks. Now Tosha can go away without being noticed 
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by the young woman. It is time, too, for the voice of 
his governess comes nearer and nearer. 

Tosha jumps to his feet and runs as if his heels 
were on fire. He runs so fast that he cannot stop and 
bumps right into his governess, almost knocking her 
off her feet. The governess gets angry and scolds 
him, but Tosha doesn’t care. The beach is hidden 
from their eyes by a row of pines and they are going 
toward the house. The young woman is safe and can 
bathe as long as she pleases. 

During the tea, the governess complains to Tosha’s 
mother that he has gone alone to the beach. 

‘How many times do I have to tell you not to go 
to the beach alone, especially in the afternoon? ’’ his 
mother rebukes him. “ At this hour some people bathe 
themselves naked, because they know there is nobody 
around. That is not fit for you to see. It is really 
awful,” she continues, turning to the governess. ~ Just 
because this beach is outside the limits of the official 
resort, and is not subject to any regulations, these peo- 
ple have to bathe naked. How can people be so 
shameless? ”’ 

“simply can’t imagine,’ answers the governess, 
with an air of offended innocence, ‘‘ Tosha, what did 
you see on the beach to-day?” 

“Nothing at all,” answers Tosha, looking the 
governess straight in the eye and making a most in- 
nocent face. ‘“ There was nobody there.” 

“Thank God for that,’ remarks the governess. 
“ But don’t go there alone any more.” 
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Tosha hates to lie, but he has learned long ago that 
one is forced sometimes to lie, just as one is forced to 
dress, to behave, to be good, and otherwise to appear 
quite different from what one really is. Were Tosha 
a Tsar he would have changed all this. But Tosha is 
not a Tsar. He is only a little boy, the smallest mem- 
ber of the whole family, and he is always forced to do 
what he hates to do. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


EVERY CHANGE OF THE SEASON GIVES TOSHA A NEW 
thrill. When he was quite small the beginning of a 
season seemed to him the beginning of a new life. In 
past years time moved so slowly that by the end of 
the winter Tosha was quite unable to remember what 
the summer was like and it seemed to him that he saw 
the grass and the leaves and heard the singing of birds 
for the first time in his life. It thrilled him as does 
every discovery of something heretofore unknown. 

But things are always changing. Mother often says 
that life is getting more expensive every day. As for 
Tosha, he notices that the seasons of the year are 
getting shorter all the time. Now summer passes so 
quickly that Tosha can still remember the last winter 
quite well. Nevertheless, the seasons of the year con- 
tinue to be different, and anything different is neces- 
sarily thrilling. What makes that difference the more 
striking is that with every change of the season Tosha 
changes his place of residence. 

Now Tosha is back in town. There are no beaches 
in town, no sand-dunes, no forests. Yes, but there are 
other things to compensate for these losses. The 
parks, for instance. It is the Catherines’ Park Tosha 
likes best. In olden days, when Tosha was small and 
ignorant, the name Catherines’ Park meant nothing to 
him. But now he knows that this was the favourite 
park of two Empresses—Catherine First and Catherine 
Second, called the Great. Tosha likes history, and he 
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likes all those wonderful people who are described in 
it. He couldn’t tell much about the two Catherines, 
but he has seen their portraits in the Imperial Palace. 
They were both very beautiful. osha loves the two 
Catherines, and their park has now for him a double 
charm and beauty. 

Particularly in the Fall the park is so beautiful that 
Tosha wonders sometimes whether it really exists, or 
whether he simply dreams about it. Yellow birches, 
oaks of dull gold, red and purple maples, fir-trees of 
dark green velvet, weeping willows of bluish silver, 
all raise themselves above the brilliant emerald of the 
grass. Red, white, orange, purple dahlias, asters and 
chrysanthemums shine with their fantastic colours on 
the lawn that glides down toward the lake. The lake 
is clear, like a mirror. It reflects everything in such 
detail that it is hard to believe it is all only a reflec- 
tion. In fact, Tosha would never believe there is any 
water in the lake at all, were it not for the fallen 
leaves that float on the surface. 

Tosha’s mother likes the park also. Now they are 
both standing on a terrace looking down on the lake. 
Half way between the terrace and the lake, the bronze 
Emperor Claudius sits in an arm-chair, wrapped in his 
toga, a dreamy expression on his handsome and aristo- 
cratic face. No, Tosha could not tell the years of that 
Emperor’s reign, but he knows it was long, long before 
any of the Catherines. He knows that Claudius be- 
longs to that mysterious and very distant past which 
is called ancient history. He knows also that in those 
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days people were quite different. They wore different 
clothes and they worshiped different Gods. Right 
here on the terrace stand statues of some of their Di- 
vinities. They are all very pretty, but there is one 
among Them Tosha admires most. He approaches the 
statue and asks: 

“Mama, who is that? ”’ 

‘ That is Venus de Medici.” 

Oh yes, Tosha remembers—Venus or Aphrodite. 
Tosha has read many stories about her and has seen 
others of her statues. Her statues are always beauti- 
ful, but this one is the most beautiful of all. Why? 
—perhaps for the reason that you can see all of her, 
because she has no clothes on. Now Tosha remembers 
that he had seen her last year too, but then she didn’t 
impress him so much. Why? He doesn’t know, but 
he has to catch his breath, and something tickles him 
inside his stomach. She reminds him of something. 
Oh yes, she reminds him of the beach and the naked 
woman with the poodle. 

“ Mama, is Venus still living?” 

Mother smiles: “ Little fool! She isn’t living. She 
never existed. It is just a statue.” 

“ But I thought that she was a goddess? ” 

Why, yes, people imagined that there was a god- 
dess like that, but they invented her themselves. They 
just made a statue and said she was a goddess.” 

‘Why did they have to do it?” 

“Oh, Tosha, you are so funny. I don’t know why. 
Because they were ignorant: they were idol-worshipers, 
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heathen worshipers. They didn’t know the true God 
and invented Gods of their own. 

This seems puzzling. Suddenly a thought flashes 
through Tosha’s mind. 

‘But, Mama, how do we know that our God is a true 
One? ” 

Mother no longer smiles. 

‘“Tosha, you shouldn’t ask such questions. Our 
God isn’t our God, He is everybody's God, and has 
always been. He created the Universe. We know it 
because He Himself revealed it all to us.” 

“But why didn’t He reveal it to these other 
people? ” 

‘Oh Tosha, don’t ask so many questions. I can't 
explain it all to you. You are too small yet.” 

Tosha asks no more questions, but he is puzzled. 
At the bottom of his heart he is also disappointed. 
Why doesn’t that beautiful Aphrodite actually exist? 
How is it possible that she has never existed, when so 
many people thought that she did exist? Besides she 
looks just as if she were alive. She smiles at Tosha 
in so kindly a fashion. Tosha sighs. 

‘You know, mama,” he says at last, ‘‘ when I marry 
I want my wife to look exactly like Venus.” 

‘What? Oh, Tosha!” and suddenly his mother 
bursts with laughter and she laughs and laughs, but it 
is the kind of laughter that doesn’t hurt. Tosha likes 
it when his mother laughs that way, even if he doesn’t 
understand what is so funny in what he said. Sud- 
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denly mother seems to have remembered something. 
She stops laughing and takes Tosha by the hand. 

“ Let's go,” she says hurriedly, pulling Tosha away 
from the beautiful Aphrodite. 

Tosha goes. He has to go, but he cannot help 
looking back at the goddess. 

“ What are you looking back all the time for?” 
asks his mother, and now she seems almost severe. 
“ You have very bad manners. You must look for- 
ward, not backward, when you are in a public place.” 

Tosha sighs, but he is not astonished. He is no 
longer in the country. He remembers last winter well 
enough to remember also that in town one has to have 
good manners. 


CHAPTER SIX 


A COOL WIND IS CHASING LIGHT FEATHERY CLOUDS 
across the pale blue sky. Small cascades run noisily 
through the thick layers of snow. Sparrows hop 
around the gutters, twittering cheerfully. The air is 
full of the aroma of wet earth and young leaf-buds. 

A few more days, and spring in all her magnificence 
will take possession of the awakening earth. 

Tosha knows it, but this knowledge doesn’t decrease 
his misery. Above the chirping of sparrows and the 
gay little song of the melting snow, he hears the mo- 
notonous, heart-rending ringing of the church-bell. 

“ Boom,” goes the bell; ‘ boo-o0-oom-boom,” an- 
swers the echo; and again and again the sound repeats 
itself, an endless, melancholy, hopeless sound, from 
which there is no escape. 

This is the seventh and last week of Lent—the 
“ Passion Week.” 

Tosha is on his way to confession; he feels that the 
whole Universe looks at him reproachfully, and that 
everything around him repeats: 

* You have acquired a new sin, you have acquired a 
new sin, a new sin.” 

Tosha will never forget the dreadful moment when 
he appeared for the first time before a confessor. Then 
he was a little boy of only seven years. Now he is a 
big boy, he is nine. But he dreads the confession still, 
just as he did then,—no, he dreads it even more, be- 
cause he has acquired a new sin. 
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Before Tosha went to his first confession he never 
knew that he had any sins at all. His mother asked 
him, before sending him to the confessor, how many 
sins he had. 

“None,” answered Tosha cheerfully. 

“ Oh, Tosha, how can you say a thing like that?” 
said his mother, looking at him sadly. ‘“ That in itself 
is a sin. I know several of your sins, but I would much 
prefer that you should remember them yourself.” 

Tosha’s cheerfulness immediately vanished. He 
wanted to cry; but, much as he tried, he could not think 
of any sins he was supposed to have. Then he re- 
ceived the terrible revelation. He was guilty of the 
sins of disobedience, capriciousness, mockery, envy, 
laziness and gluttony (this last one meaning that he 
liked to excess, marzipan candies and chocolate). 

Six sins! 

Six mortal sins! (“ mortal” was the word mother 
used). Tosha was petrified. To think that he had 
always imagined himself to be on the whole a pretty 
decent sort of a fellow. Now he discovered that he 
was no better than a murderer or an adulterer. He 
didn’t know exactly what it meant to be an adulterer, 
save that it was something very dreadful. He read 
this word in the New Testament, parts of which he 
was made to learn by heart. It was by the name 
“adulterers” that the Saviour used to call people 
whom He didn’t like. Tosha understood that he him- 
self wasn’t guilty of adultery. At any rate, mother 
didn’t mention adultery as one of his sins, but she told 
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him that all mortal sins were equally bad—and Tosha 
had six of them. Thus Tosha was given to understand 
that, far from being a decent sort of a fellow, he was 
as good as a murderer or an adulterer. 

For many days after this revelation Tosha felt hope- 
lessly depressed. But he was by nature an optimist 
and also a philosopher. 

“ This is very dreadful,” he said to himself; ‘“ but 
after all, I never knew that I had these sins, and there- 
fore couldn’t do anything to conquer them. Now I 
know them all, and it won’t be difficult for me to guard 
myself against them.” 

Besides, mother had told him that during the Com- 
munion the Holy Spirit had entered him and would 
help him to sin no more. His situation was perhaps 
not a very good one, but it was by no means hopeless. 

Next year I shall have no more sins, and every- 
thing will be all right again,’ decided Tosha. 

On the night of that day Tosha prayed fervently, 
asking God to remain in him and help him in his fight 
against his sins. Tosha prayed fervently, but his prayer 
was neither as cheerful nor so unconcerned as it used 
to be in those days of bliss when he imagined himself 
to be sinless and one of God’s most intimate friends. 
For the first time in his life, in his Love for God was 
mixed a slight feeling of fear and, while he himself 
did not realise it, also that of resentment. After all, 
wasn’t God all-powerful and therefore quite capable 
of keeping Tosha sinless? Never in his life had Tosha 
felt toward God anything but the greatest love and 
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admiration, and his foremost desire had always been 
to be good. Why then did God permit him to become 
bad? 

Tosha’s mother explained to him that this was all 
the fault of Adam and Eve, but Tosha couldn’t agree 
to that. He continued to maintain that it was very 
unwise on God’s part to have planted the forbidden 
fruit right in Adam and Eve’s garden, but aside from 
that he couldn’t possibly see what he personally had to 
do with all this. Adam and Eve had eaten the for- 
bidden fruit and had been punished for it. He, Tosha, 
had never eaten any forbidden fruits, and he didn’t 
even exist at the time when Adam and Eve had done 
it. Why then should Tosha suffer because of Adam 
and Eve? And, above all, why should God—Tosha’s 
best friend and greatest confidant—make him suffer? 

Tosha felt very sorry for both God and himself. 
Their beautiful friendship had lost some of its 
glamour. But Tosha, philosophical as he was, felt that 
he had to make the best of it. He didn’t therefore ex- 
press his resentment to God (this was again the first 
time that Tosha had not been perfectly frank with 
God), but very humbly thanked God for having de- 
scended into him with the spoonful of red wine and 
the piece of holy wafer, and asked God insistently to 
remain right where He was at present and not to 
abandon Tosha any more. For all his suppressed re- 
sentment against God, Tosha still felt complete con- 
fidence in Him. He felt certain that God was going 
to grant his request, and that next year he would be 
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able to announce proudly to his mother and his con- 
fessor, ‘ Well, I have no more sins.” 

But Tosha’s hopes were shattered again. When, the 
following year, the day of confession arrived, and his 
mother asked him how many sins he had, Tosha dis- 
covered with consternation that he had just as many 
as ever. Yes, he was still at times disobedient, capri- 
cious, inclined to mockery, envious (to tell the truth 
Tosha never knew that he was envious, but his mother 
told him that he looked sad every time Liuba was given 
an extra present or an extra piece of candy, and that 
this was envy) and he still was fond of marzipan and 
chocolate. For all his prayers, Tosha still had his six 
mortal sins. 

Tosha was saddened and puzzled more than ever. 
Why didn’t God help him as he asked Him to? But 
mother explained that most certainly God did help 
him, for otherwise he would have a lot more sins. 
Furthermore, if his prayers were not answered, he had 
nobody to blame but himself. It meant that he didn’t 
pray well enough, and that God didn’t hear his 
prayers. 

Tosha decided to pray again, and pray he did, more 
insistently than ever. He prayed with much ardour, 
but little conviction. What did mother mean by say- 
ing that he didn’t pray well enough? God certainly 
could have heard his prayers if He only wanted to. 
Perhaps He was busy with somebody else’s affairs? If 
so, how could Tosha know that God would hear his 
prayer this time? It was all very puzzling and dis- 
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heartening. Still, Tosha prayed and prayed; but he 
decided that one could not rely on one’s prayers alone, 
and leave everything to God. He made up his mind to 
guard himself personally against his many sins, and for 
a while was quite satisfied with the results of his ef- 
forts. But his satisfaction did not last very long. 

One day he forgot himself and quarreled with his 
governess. Finished—here was the sin of disobedience 
back in him again. 

Then he ate too much chocolate and suffered an at- 
tack of indigestion. There was the old gluttony in- 
stalled in its former place. 

Then Liuba, who was never thinking of what she 
was doing, sat down on an ant-hill and jumped up 
screaming and howling, with her pants full of ants. 
So dreadfully was she tortured by these ants, that the 
governess finally had to take Liuba’s panties off right 
there in the wood, and it looked so funny that Tosha 
began to laugh. There was mockery back on the job. 

Thus, little by little, all the old sins returned: Tosha 
realised that he had once more failed in his effort to 
become sinless. For a while he was plunged into deep- 
est melancholy, but he had too cheerful a disposition to 
remain in that mood for a long time. 

“Oh well,” he said at last to himself, “I did try 
hard, and it really isn’t my fault that God has no time 
to listen to my prayers. Anyway, there is lots of time 
yet before I have to go to confession again. Why think 
of it now, especially since I can’t help it any more?” 
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He decided he would resume his fight against his 
sins after the next confession. Now, however, since all 
his old sins had returned to him anyway, he felt that 
he might as well enjoy them in full measure. For, 
enjoy some of his sins he did. He loved to eat 
candies, and he loved to laugh, and he loved once in 
a while to give a piece of his mind to his governess. 
He even felt a certain relief that he no longer had to 
watch his every step and his every movement. For the 
present he was satisfied that his sins at least were not 
increasing in numbers. He continued to pray twice a 
day, but it was seldom now that he prayed very 
ardently. What difference did it make how he prayed, 
since God did not hear his prayers anyway? Thus 
Tosha became hardened in sin, and the awakening 
caused by the approach of the next confession was 
much harder than he had imagined. 

His mother called him as usual to her room, to 
make certain that he knew and remembered all his sins. 
Tosha realised the importance of this, for to omit 
something during a confession was a sin against the 
Holy Spirit: one of these sins which, according to the 
Saviour, would not be forgiven, either in this life or in 
the future one. Tosha certainly did not want to doom 
himself, at the very beginning of his life, to eternal 
tortures in the flames of Hell. On the whole, how- 
ever, he felt pretty safe in that respect, for he knew all 
his sins by heart. When his mother told him to re- 
peat his sins he rattled them off in one breath: 
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* Disobedience, capriciousness, mockery, envy, glut- 
tony and laziness.” 

~ Are you sure that these are all your sins?” asked 
his mother, looking at him sadly. 

Tosha repeated his sins, counting them on his 
fingers. 

~ Yes, these are all,” he said with conviction. ‘| 
had six of them, mama. Here are—all the six.” 

~ I wish you would think more carefully,—you may 
have still another sin.” 

Tosha’s heart sank as if he had been ordered to sit 
on a dentist’s chair. Another sin? Was it possible 
that he had acquired another sin? 

~ Tosha, you ought to try and think of it yourself. 
I know what other sin you have, but it would be much 
better for you to remember it without my assistance.” 

For several minutes, which seemed to Tosha to last 
many hours, he tried desperately to think of another 
sin; but all his efforts were in vain. 

“I really don’t know it,” he said at last, with 
trembling lips. 

~ You see,” said his mother, “ how thoughtless you 
are. Liuba confessed this sin to me, though she hardly 
can be blamed for it. You were the one to commit the 
sin, and also made Liuba sin, yet she remembers it and 
you don’t.” 

Tosha was puzzled. He made Liuba sin? Now he 
was not only accused of his own sins, but of Liuba’s 
sins also. Well, it was just what Liuba would do. 
The only reason that she remembered this mysterious 
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sin was probably just the fact that it wasn’t she, but 
Tosha, who was really to blame. Oh, women! Why 
did God create them at all? 

“So you don’t remember it? I am very sorry, Tosha, 
very sorry indeed,” resumed his mother. “It is bad 
enough to sin, but it is much worse not to repent. 
However, since you can’t remember it yourself, I am 
going to tell it to you. You told Liuba that your 
governess looked like a brown cockroach, and both 
Liuba and you laughed about it.” 

Tosha was so bewildered by this revelation that he 
opened his mouth wide. In spite of the solemnity of 
the moment, he couldn’t help grinning. 

~ Why, yes, mama, I did say that our governess 
looks like a brown cockroach, but how could that be 
a sin? She does look like a brown cockroach, doesn’t 
she? ”’ 

“ Suppose she does, that isn’t her fault, is it? People 
look like what God made them look. Besides, she is 
your elder, whom you should respect.” 

“ But, mama,” weakly protested Tosha, “I didn’t 
say anything bad about her; she does look like a brown 
cockroach.” 

‘No matter how she looks, you should never laugh 
at her, nor at anybody else.” 

“But how am I going to confess this sin?” asked 
Tosha, pitifully, realising that there was no way for 
him to escape the responsibility for another grievous 
transgression. “I couldn’t tell the confessor that I 
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called the governess a brown cockroach; he would 
laugh at me.” 

‘Of course you couldn’t say that, and you shouldn’t 
either. It makes no difference what you called her. 
The great sin is that you did ridicule her, let alone 
the fact that you made your sister sin with you. Find- 
ing fault with people is one of the worst sins there 
are. Don’t you remember that the Saviour said that 
He will judge us according to how we judge others? 
The sin you have committed is called the sin of con- 
demnation.”’ 

“Condemnation,” repeated Tosha in a strangled 
voice. 

Now he was on his way to church. The nearer he 
approached it, the louder became the ringing of the 
bell, the more depressed and frightened Tosha felt. It 
seemed to him that he could see God, not the God 
with Whom he used to be so friendly, but that new 
God to Whom one had always to apologize, Whom 
one had to fear, surrounded by His angels, looking at 
him sternly and repeating: 

“You are guilty of the sin of condemnation. You 
are guilty of seven mortal sins.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


IT Is NIGHT. IT Is DARK. ONLY THE RED COALS IN 
the big white-tiled stove shimmer in the darkness. 

Tosha cannot sleep. His eyes are wide open, his 
face swollen with tears. He cannot cry any more be- 
cause he has no tears left. He cannot think because 
he has no thoughts left. He wants nothing because 
there is nothing he possibly could want. 

It was dreadful to see father cry. He never saw 
him cry before. 

Oh yes, there is something he wants. Something he 
wants badly with all his soul and body. He wants to 
hide his head in his mothet’s lap and cry. He wants 
to feel her tender hands stroking his hair. He wants 
it, he needs it, he can’t live unless she comes again. 
But she will never come, never; not in this world at 
least. 

How often has Tosha been told that he had no 
right ever to be sad or miserable because he was such 
a lucky child. So many children were poor and hungry 
and so many of them were orphans. Tosha is the son 
of wealthy parents, he is always treated with kindness, 
but above all he has a father and a mother who both 
love him dearly and whom he loves too. Yes indeed, 
he is a lucky child, or rather he was a lucky child, for 
he has no mother any more. 

He is an orphan at the age of ten. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


IT Is NIGHT. IT IS DARK. ONLY THE RED COALS IN 
the big white-tiled stove shimmer in the darkness, 

Tosha cannot sleep. His eyes are wide open, his 
face red from excitement. Bits of thoughts, single 
words, meaningless sounds, whirl and whirl in his head 
like snowflakes in a storm. 

What is it all about? Is he going mad? He leans 
his head to one side. It seems to him that he hears 
music. He must be going mad. No; there really is 
music, but that music does not come from the outside; 
it is right in his head, together with these thoughts and 
words which are storming his brain. 

Tosha’s eyes narrow. He leans his head to the other 
side and listens. A mischievous and happy smile ap- 
pears on his lips. At first just a suggestion of a smile, 
then it becomes broader, finally he begins to laugh. 

Suddenly he jumps out of his bed, lights the lamp 
on his night table, goes over to his desk, and takes a 
notebook and a pencil. He hops into his bed again 
and begins to write. The pencil runs swiftly across 
the page, then suddenly stops. Again Tosha leans his 
head to one side and listens. Then again his pencil 
begins to run swiftly across the page. 

At last Tosha sighs with relief and begins to read 
what he had written. Is this really possible? He 
reads again, this time carefully, beating the tempo with 
his fingers and underlining the last word of every line. 

Yes, it’s here. A poem and not a bad poem either. 
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The rhythm is correct and quite musical, and the 
rhymes are very exact and clear. Impossible as it 
seems, he has written a poem. Now that he had 
written it the confusing thoughts and words vanish 
from his mind. So does the music. He feels ex- 
hausted but very happy. He puts the note-book on 
the night table and closes his eyes. 

It is a long time since he felt so happy and serene. 
Then his life is not quite ruined after all. It certainly 
is well worth living if one can be a poet. Some day 
he may even become a great poet, since he has started 
to write verses at the age of thirteen. He soon be- 
gins to slumber and it seems to him that he hears some- 
body repeat the words of Pushkin: 

I have erected to myself a monument, which isn’t made by 


hands, 
To which the people’s path shall never grow with grass. 


CHAPTER NINE 


~ TOSHA DARLING, I KNOW THAT YOU LOVE ME AND 
I love you also. Don’t you want to kiss my hands?” 

Oh, does he want to kiss her hands? She herself 
presses them to his lips and he begins to kiss them 
ardently. What wonderful soft hands she has, and 
how beautiful she is. Infinite tenderness and the sense 
of enormous joy penetrate his whole being. 

Suddenly Tosha opens his eyes. The room is 
flooded with sun, but he is quite alone. He has been 
kissing indeed, not her hands however, but his own 
pillow. She has disappeared. ‘Tosha doesn’t even te- 
member who she was or what she looked like, 

It is a gorgeous day. The air is heavy with all the 
perfumes of spring. ‘Tosha knows that in a few days 
he will begin his well-earned summer vacation. Pro- 
moted with honours to the seventh, pre-graduating 
class. Not so bad when one is only fifteen and a 
half. In short, he has every reason to feel happy and, 
as a matter of fact, he did feel happy until the moment 
of his awakening. 

Now a feeling of dreadful lonesomeness suddenly 
overcomes him. His dream was so vivid and he felt 
so tremendously happy when she told him that she 
loved him and gave him her hands to kiss. Now she 
is gone. Still worse, she never existed. Worst of all, 
she never will exist, not for him, at least, for Tosha is 
determined never to marty. 

This determination came to him gradually, after 
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much thought and careful study, and he knows there- 
fore that it is irrevocable. The thought of celibacy 
entered his head years ago when he read in the New 
Testament how the Saviour declared virginity to be 
preferable to matrimony. It was confirmed by a more 
detailed opinion on the same subject, expressed by 
Apostle Paul in one of his epistles. Apostle Paul’s 
Opinion was the more important, for he declared that 
in this particular instance he was voicing not only his 
personal opinion, but that of Jesus Christ. Tosha was 
further confirmed in his determination through the 
long and elaborate treatises on the same subject by 
Saint John Chrysostom, Saint Gregory the Theologian, 
and Saint Basil the Great,—the ‘‘ Three Great Saints ” 
whose works he was studying. But what definitely 
and unalterably convinced Tosha of the necessity of 
celibacy was a passage in the Apocalypse, in which 
Saint John the Divine states that the greatest reward 
in Heaven is reserved for virgins only. 

Under these circumstances, it seemed to Tosha sheer 
madness to sacrifice any part of one’s eternal happiness 
for the sake of marriage. Anyway, he could never 
understand what particular pleasure one could find in 
marriage. All he knew about it was that one had to 
live always with a woman, and even share one’s bed- 
room with her. This, he thought, would be quite em- 
barrassing, and rather annoying. Thank God he didn’t 
have to sleep in one room with his sister; just to have 
her always around was often a veritable nuisance. 

Yes, Tosha was quite determined to remain single, 
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and he thought that it would be quite easy for him to 
do so. The thing he needed least in life was the com- 
panionship of a woman. 

He had thought so until this morning. But his 
queer dream suddenly filled his heart with an irre- 
sistible yearning for that mysterious woman who told 
him that she loved him and who gave him her hands 
to kiss. 

A feeling of despair begins to creep into his heart. 
This wonderful dream must remain forever a dream, 
for never would he talk about love with a woman, nor 
kiss a woman’s hands, 

Tosha is puzzled. He is puzzled by his dream and 
even more so by his sudden anguish. Oh, but he 
shouldn’t think of that any more. After all, it was 
nothing but a silly dream, and anyway he is determined 
to get the highest reward in Heaven; and for that, ac- 
cording to the Apostle, one had better not even touch 
a woman. 

What a gorgeous day. The spring is here. In a 
few days Tosha is to start on his vacation. Why then 
does he feel so sad and depressed? 


CHAPTER TEN 


* Now TELL us, STAVROFF, HOW WE SHOULD wor- 
ship God. Is it sufficient to worship Him in spirit 
only? Or do we have to worship Him also in our 
bodies? ”’ 

Tosha doesn’t feel that he is answering a lesson 
but rather that he is giving his class an exhibition of 
how lessons should properly be answered. He has 
theology as well in hand as the sail of his little “ Sea 
Queen” on a clear summer day on the Finnish Gulf. 

~ Metropolitan Philaret tells us in his catechism,” 
he declares confidently, feeling the eyes of the whole 
class on himself, “ that it is useless even to ask such a 
question, for, inasmuch as God created both our spirit 
and our body, we obviously have to worship Him in 
both our spirit and our body.” 

Father Dimitry, or as the pupils call him “ Batiu- 
shka” (little father) smiles and adjusts the golden 
cross on his breast with an air of satisfaction. Stav- 
roff is his star pupil and his spiritual child, and he is 
proud of him. 

~ And the physical manifestations of worship are? ” 
he resumes the questioning. 

“Standing in a proper attitude during the prayer, 
kneeling, making the sign of the cross, and also in a 
broader sense fasting and keeping our bodies chaste 
as it behooves objects which are predestined to become 
the vessels of Divine Bliss.” 

~ Very well. Now tell me, please: how is it that 
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God is all-powerful and has Himself created us and 
yet is not responsible for our sinfulness? ”’ 

“ Because, while God is all-powerful He gave us in 
His infinite mercy a free will, which gives us the pos- 
sibility, as well as places upon us the responsibility, of 
choosing between good and evil. It is by taking un- 
due advantage of this freedom and disobeying God 
that mankind became sinful.” 

“ Exactly. One more question—is our Holy, Ortho- 
dox, Eastern, Catholic and Apostolic Church correct in 
claiming that she is the only true Christian Church in 
the world? ’”’ 

“ While most Christian Churches and denominations 
make that claim, our Church is alone correct in making 
it—for the reason that she alone preserves in its en- 
tirety and integrity the Christian teaching as revealed 
to us by our Lord Jesus Christ and interpreted and 
amplified by the Holy Apostles and by the seven 
Ecumenical Councils of the Christian Church. The 
Roman-Catholics were the first to distort the true teach- 
ing by adding the word “ Filioque” to the original 
Christian creed; and the Protestant Churches, being 
heresies sprung from the Roman heresy, are thus a 
double heresy.” 

“ That is an excellent way of expressing it. You 
may sit down, Stavroff.”’ 

Tosha returns to his bench. He sees with the cor- 
ner of his eye how Batiushka is putting in front of 
his name, in the class-journal, a huge and elaborately 
designed “5 ”’—the mark meaning “ Excellent.” 
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~ Again a five to Stavroff and you only asked him 
two questions,” protests Lysenko—a short, broad- 
shouldered boy, with a low forehead and small black 
eyes. 

“I gave a five to Stavroff after asking him, not two, 
but four and these rather difficult questions, for the 
simple reason that he knows the Law of God 
thoroughly. You, Lysenko, in stead of being envious, 
should try and study enough to be able to answer just 
one question correctly,” admonishes the priest. 

The boys giggle, and Lysenko’s ears become red. 

" Stavroff gets a five every time because he always 
hangs around the Church,” he grumbles, trying to be 
heard by the pupils, but not by the teacher. But he 
must have miscalculated the strength of his voice: 

“Don’t forget yourself, Lysenko,” father Dimitry 
retorts angrily, ‘‘ Better tell me the difference in the 
teaching about the transformation of wine and bread 
into the Saviour’s blood and flesh as taught respectively 
by the Orthodox and the Catholic Churches.” 

Lysenko gets up to his feet, but remains mute, while 
the giggling in the class becomes louder. 

“ You never heard about it, I suppose,” father 
Dimitry continues his attack. “ Who wrote the first 
Gospel? You don’t know it. What is the year of the 
last Ecumenical Council? What? You say 1235? 
You just said it to say something. It was the year 725. 
Of what diocese was Saint John Chrisostom the Arch- 
bishop? Jerusalem? No—Constantinople. Sit down, 
Lysenko.”’ 
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Father Dimitry takes his pen, throws back the broad 
sleeve of his cassock, and writes in front of Lysenko’s 
name a huge “1,” meaning “ Worse than unsatisfac- 
tory. The whole class bursts out with laughter. 

~ Say, Lysenko,” peeps a thin voice from the farthest 
row, © all you have to do now is to go to Church once 
in order to get a five. Your knowledge of theology is 
otherwise excellent.” 

~ Silence, silence!” shouts father Dimitry. 

Lysenko looks with hatred at Stavroff. He realises 
that he has presented his enemy with an easy victory. 

Lysenko has the reputation of being “tough” and 
is proud of it. It is a hard-earned reputation too. 
At seventeen he is an atheist and a revolutionary. He 
drinks vodka like an army sergeant, smokes like a 
factory chimney, talks in the vilest language, gambles, 
and sins with every woman who permits him. He is 
the despair of his teachers, the idol of some of his 
fellow-pupils and the terror of others. Of all this he is 
proud. But he is neither a hero nor a terror to that 
wretched Stavroff. Outwardly, Stavroff seems to be 
almost unconscious of Lysenko’s existence, but Lysenko 
feels that Stavroff despises him, and he hates him for 
that. He also hates Stavroff because Stavroff is a 
count, because he is a year younger than Lysenko but 
has better marks, because he often comes to school in 
a carriage drawn by a pair of horses, or still worse in 
an automobile, because he never misses a Church serv- 
ice, assists the priest in the sanctuary, never drinks, 
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nevet uses profane language, never plays cards, and 
never is seen with girls. 

Stavroff is not the only Pious boy in the class. There 
are several others. Kozmin, for instance, is probably 
even more pious than Stavroff. But Lysenko has noth- 
ing against Kozmin, for the reason that Kozmin is dis- 
liked by the whole class. Everybody teases him, and 
his detestable virtuousness makes Lysenko’s vices the 
more admired and respected. 

It is different with Stavroff. Many of the boys like 
him. One can’t tease him: he refuses to be teased. 
He is cheerful and good-natured and his virtue, in- 
stead of being laughed at, is often commended. He 
makes Lysenko think of himself as he was a few years 
ago before he became “ tough.” Lysenko thinks that 
in those days he was a fool and that now he is very 
clever. But somehow he doesn’t like to remember his 
own past, and he hates Stavroff the more for bringing 
it back to his memory. 

Stavroff equally dislikes Lysenko. He doesn’t know 
exactly what Lysenko’s vices are, but he feels that he is 
dirty and he knows that he is coarse, and Tosha is 
equally repelled by both of these qualities. Just as 
Lysenko is proud of his vices, so is Tosha proud of 
his virtues. For he no longer considers himself a 
grievous sinner as he did on that memorable day when 
he was told that to call a governess a brown cock- 
toach makes one guilty of the sin of condemnation. 
Condemnation still remains his greatest sin, for he has 
the unfortunate quality of seeing the funny side of 
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everybody he meets. He is sorry to have that sin and 
still tries to fight against it; but he knows now that 
there are much more grievous sins than that. He 
knows also that God Alone is sinless, and that seven 
mortal sins is about the minimum one can have. Be- 
sides, he doesn’t feel that he actually has all the seven 
sins. Everybody considers him very obedient, and he 
knows that he is neither capricious, nor envious, nor 
lazy. He continues to confess these sins, just out of 
habit, and also for the reason that one has to be humble 
and confess something. 

Confession to Tosha is no longer the torturesome 
ceremony it used to be. Since his mother died, nobody 
makes him repeat his sins before going to the con- 
fessor. As for father Dimitry, he, instead of scolding 
him, praises him after every confession for being still 
as innocent and pure as he had been at the age of 
seven. Tosha likes to go to confession, and whole- 
heartedly approves of this rite. 

With the feeling of righteousness restored to him, 
Tosha feels no longer any resentment against God. 
His conception of God and of his relationship to Him 
is of course different from the one he had when he was 
a little baby and imagined that God was laughing with 
him at his funny button. That was the faith of a 
naive infant. His present faith is one of a mature 
man. God for him is no longer just a beautiful, lov- 
able Being, Whose appearance he doesn’t remember. 
Now his God is the Saviour—Jesus of Nazareth called 
Christ, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, who 
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died on the cross to expiate the sins of mankind, and 
arose from the dead. But Tosha seldom thinks of 
Jesus as a crucified martyr, for he likes nothing ugly 
and miserable. He sees Christ as a beautiful God, 
with blond hair and beard, blue eyes, dressed in white 
floating robes, His whole Being radiating light and 
happiness. Tosha loves Him, prays to Him enthusias- 
tically, and thinks that he can often feel His presence, 
particularly during the Church service. Next to Christ 
he loves the Holy Virgin—that tender and beautiful 
Mother, Who is the kinder to Tosha because Tosha 
has no mother of his own. 

Tosha also knows now that one cannot treat God 
with familiarity, but must worship and fear Him. Of 
course it is the sinner who has to fear God most. 
With a virtuous person like Tosha, this fear is mainly 
theoretical. However, he fears God enough never to 
question the wisdom of God’s teaching and commands. 
Why should he? First, it would be a sin; second, 
Tosha knows that human reason is yet far from per- 
fect. Whenever one begins to ‘‘ reason” on matters 
of faith, one becomes hopelessly confused, and exposes 
oneself to danger of losing that faith altogether. 
Tosha doesn’t want to lose his faith. It suits him per- 
fectly. His reason may not be able to comprehend it, 
but he finds it easy to fulfil Christ's commands, and 
feels happy from the expectation of his well-earned 
reward in Eternal Life. It will be a wonderful reward 
too—the one reserved for virgins only. 

Persons like Lysenko and many others, who refuse 
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to believe in Christianity, are simply afraid of it, for 
they know that with their vices they will never get 
anywhere except into Hell. It is natural for them to 
fool themselves by claiming that Christianity has not 
been revealed by God, but invented by men. But this 
is entirely their own business. Of course, it is sad to 
see people on their way to Hell, but after all, Tosha 
need not worry. 

He personally is certain of getting an enviable posi- 
tion in Heaven. He loves the faith which assures him 
of eternal happiness. He knows that such a faith 
could be revealed only by God and is willing and even 
anxious to follow it blindly. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


~ AND YOU REALLY BELIEVE WHAT YOU'VE SAID TO 
Batiushka, Stavroff, that an all-powerful God can be 
held not responsible for the existence of evil in the 
world?” 

“ Why, of course.” 

~ Now where’s your logic, my friend? If you write 
a poem which is all out of rhythm and doesn’t thyme, 
are you not responsible for it? ” 

‘Oh, that’s different.” 

“ Why is it different? ” 

“If I write a bad poem I have written a bad poem, 
but God created a perfect Universe and the evil was 
brought into it by Satan.” 

~ But who created Satan?” 

* God, of course. But God created him pPettectavit 
was Satan himself who chose to become evil.” 

‘Once he chose to become evil, it is clear that he 
had never been perfect. Furthermore, since God is 
supposed to know everything in advance, He knew 
while He was creating the so-called perfect Satan that 
Satan was going to become evil. In other words, He 
had consciously created the Devil. That’s quite clear.” 

“It doesn’t follow at all. As a matter of fact: 
you've said nothing new. It is a very old argument 
which was long ago exploded by theologians.” 

“ When and how? Do tell me, please.” 

Tosha blushes. He knows that the theologians 
claim to have exploded that argument, but he never 
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could discover how they did it. Stupnin begins to 
laugh, and Tosha cannot help smiling bashfully. 
When something is funny it is funny, and Tosha 
realizes that he had put himself in a ridiculous posi- 
tion. 

“I don’t remember now, but I know it was proved 
ages ago that your argument is no good.” 

Now Stupnin begins to roar with laughter, and so 
does Tosha. He is slightly provoked, and he knows 
that Stupnin is wrong, but he never can get angry with 
this fellow. Stupnin is not Lysenko. Stupnin’s 
parents belong to the lower middle classes and are very 
plain and uneducated, but their son is a veritable en- 
cyclopedia. ‘There isn’t a subject he doesn’t know. He 
argues even with teachers and often wins the argu- 
ment. Tosha often wonders when Stupnin gets the 
time for all he is doing. He not only prepares the 
obligatory lessons, but on many subjects he studies the 
University course in advance. He gives lessons to 
backward pupils and earns enough money to help his 
parents and to collect books. He has already a real 
library, and adds new books to it all the time. He is 
very ugly, almost ridiculous, except for his eyes, which 
are clever, kind and humorous, and his hands, which 
are very white and clean and fascinate Tosha with the 
pedantic and precise gestures of a scholar. He is al- 
ways immaculately clean and his room looks like a 
varnished toy just out of the shop. 

With all that, Stupnin is very human. He writes 
beautiful verses. Perhaps his verses are a little less 
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lyric than Tosha’s, but their technique is far superior. 
He is a heretic, yes, but he is neither an atheist nor a 
materialist. He often goes to Church and knows 
Christian theology better than Tosha does. Aside 
from that, he also knows Buddhism, Judaism and is 
now studying Hinduism and Taoism. Tosha knows 
that when Stupnin criticizes Christianity he does so 
out of a sincere conviction, and not, like Lysenko, to 
justify his vices. As far as Tosha knows, Stupnin has 
no vices, except his heresy, for he leads a vety virtuous 
life. 

In short, Tosha respects Stupnin, and in some mat- 
ters, literature and philosophy for instance, even looks 
up to him. He likes Stupnin very much, and it is for 
this reason that he cannot dismiss his attacks on the- 
ology with a shrug of the shoulders as he does with 
Lysenko. Tosha is afraid to argue with Stupnin: he 
realizes his own inferiority as far as erudition is con- 
cerned. And yet he likes to argue with him. He is 
unconsciously fascinated by his courage, his knowl- 
edge, and his deadly logic. At the same time, he is 
alarmed over Stupnin’s future and feels it his mission 
to convert his comrade to Christianity. For all of these 
reasons, Tosha does not dodge Stupnin’s arguments. 
He considers it his duty to fight them out, and he 
studies theology the harder to be better prepared for 
these debates. 

~ Now listen, Anatoliy,” resumes Stupnin, “You 
are unusually bright, and you certainly can think logi- 
cally. Why won’t you honestly admit that this dogma 
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about God’s guiltlessness in the matter of the existence 
of evil is perfectly illogical. If you’d tell me that 
you have greater faith in theology than in logic, it 
would be different; but don’t tell me that you can 
prove that an almighty God is not responsible for the 
existence of evil.” 

“No, Nikolai, that’s exactly what I insist on, that 
you can prove, with perfect logic, God is not responsi- 
ble for the existence of evil. If I forgot the way of 
Proving it, that merely shows my ignorance, but by no 
means reflects on theology. I'll look it up and defeat 
you next time.” 

“I wish you would,” Stupnin chuckles good- 
naturedly. “And by the way, won’t you get some 
more information for me? What I want to know iS, 
whom did Cain marry?” 

~ What a question. Some woman, I suppose.” 

“Of course it must have been a woman; but the 
question is, where did he get her? There were no 
human beings before Adam and Eve, were there?” 

Now 

“ And Adam and Eve had only three sons—Cain, 
Abel and later Seth. Is that right?” 

MAES 

‘ Well, now, where did Cain find a woman he could 
marry?” 

Tosha cannot help laughing again. He scratches 
his head in bewilderment. “God knows,” he says. 
“ There must be some explanation for that. I'll look 
it up. 
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“ Please do. And while you ate at it, find some 
more information for me about the Virgin Mary.” 

“What is it?” 

“ You say that She was a Virgin and had only one 
Son—Christ, conceived from the Holy Ghost, and that 
She remained miraculously a Virgin even after His 
birth? ” 

* Certainly.” 

~ Well, the Gospel tells us that when Joseph dis- 
covered that Mary was pregnant, he did not live with 
her as with his wife until after Christ was born, which 
is as good as to say that Joseph did live with Mary as 
with his wife after the birth of Christ. Furthermore, 
where did the brothers and sisters of Christ, who are 
mentioned several times in the Gospel (and one of 
whom, Joseph, called the Lord’s Brother, was the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem and the author of two epistles) 
come from?” 

Tosha blushes. He feels that Stupnin is saying 
something very improper, even blasphemous. 

~ They might have been the children of Joseph,” he 
suggests timidly. 

~ But Joseph had no wife except Mary.” 

Tosha again racks his brains, trying in vain to re- 
member some explanation to this rather puzzling ques- 
tion. He feels less certain of his ground because he 
has no exact knowledge of how children are born. 
That is, he knows a child comes from its mothet’s 
stomach. This he has learned long ago, at the age of 
six or seven, when being taught a prayer to the Virgin 
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Mary he demanded an explanation of the words: 
“ Blessed is the Fruit of Thy womb.” It was also ex 
plained to him then that a woman can get a child in 
her stomach only after her wedding. He used to won- 
der then how heathens could have children since they 
had no real Christian marriage. As he grew older, 
he understood that children were not born as a result 
of a wedding ceremony, but from some acts on the part 
of the parents, which were permitted only after such a 
ceremony. Still later he learned that these mysterious 
acts constituted the loss of virginity. But that was 
precisely all he knew. He realized there was more to 
be known about it, and Stupnin apparently knew it. 
This made it the more difficult for Tosha to argue on 
a subject connected with maternity and virginity, and 
after some desperate thinking, he once more found 
himself forced to retreat. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he said at last; “ but there 
surely must be an explanation for that.” 

“ Why, of course,—so just find it and tell me. Also 
how it was that Pontius Pilate, who was a man of cul- 
ture and education and obviously a conscientious 
bureaucrat, never seems to have thought of reporting 
such a miraculous event as the resurrection of an exe- 
cuted man, to the Emperor? While there are many 
other reports of Pilate in existence, none of them so 
much as mentions Jesus Christ.” 

“ Oh, that isn’t true at all,” exclaimed Tosha, happy 
to find himself again on familiar ground. “ The Popes 
of Rome are said to have in their possession a detailed 
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correspondence between Pontius Pilate and the Em- 
petor about Jesus Christ. But it is kept in the secret 
archives of the Vatican.” 

“ That's just the point,” said Stupnin, smiling tri- 
umphantly. “ Think how probable it is that the Popes, 
possessing a correspondence between Pilate and the 
Emperor which would prove the facts about Jesus as 
given in the Gospels, would keep it in their secret 
archives. If such correspondence actually exists, it 
must be very damaging to the Christian faith, or else 
the Popes would publish it the world over. More 
likely, however, this correspondence is of the same na- 
ture as the Egyptian Darkness they sell in bazaars all 
over Russia for ten copecks a bottle.” 

Again Tosha cannot help laughing, but he feels 
rather discouraged. There has not been a single point 
he has successfully defended to-day. That is an ex- 
ceptionally disastrous battle, for usually Tosha wins at 
least a few victories, and even his defeats are not 
always so crushing. He sighs. 

“You simply take advantage of my ignorance, 
Nikolai; but that doesn’t in the least justify your atti- 
tude towards Christianity. There surely must be ex- 
planations to all these questions, but you don’t want 
to find them. I'll find them for you.” 

~ Go ahead,” agrees Stupnin smiling good-naturedly, 
* I wish nothing better; but I warn you that your ex- 
planations must be based on logic and common sense 
if you want me to accept them.” 
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“ All right, all right, I'll get you more logic than 
your old Kant ever dreamt of,” smiles Tosha; but at 
the bottom of his heart, remembering his past experi- 
ences, he is not as confident as he tries to appear. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


TOSHA HAD FINISHED HIS EVENING PRAYERS, BUT 
remained on his knees. There was something else 
he had to tell God, and he began to stare at the parquet 
floor. Why these even squares? They seemed to have 
some peculiar significance. Yes, they suggested finality. 
Finality and concentration in a limited and evenly 
marked-off space. To look at one of these Squares 
helped the focusing of thoughts. 

Why, however, was it so difficult for him to con- 
centrate his thoughts to-day? What was it he wanted 
to pray for? Oh, yes. Tosha made the sign of the 
cross and bowed to the floor: 

“ Lord, give me faith. Give me more faith. I be- 
lieve, but help me in my unbelief. God, give me cer- 
tainty of Your existence. Christ, give me certainty of 
Your Divinity. Grant me faith and wisdom and the 
knowledge that will enable me to bring to You Your 
slave Nikolai. Lord, You know that he is a good 
man. You don’t want him to burn in Hell. Enable 
me then to give him the same faith in You which I 
have. Make my own faith stronger and firmer. Give 
me more faith, give me more wisdom.” 

Tosha sighed. Somehow, to-night his prayer seemed 
to be getting nowhere. He did not feel that peace of 
mind, that pleasant warmth which overcame him after 
particularly frantic prayers. That square piece of the 
parquet again. To-day it only distracted. There, in 
the corner of it, seemed to be written the question: 
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“and what if He isn’t, what if He isn’t.” Of course 
He is. Tosha knows that He is. Yes, Jesus Christ is a 
God, he never doubted it, he never can doubt it, he 
knows it. Yes, he knows it. 

‘And what if He isn’t, what if He isn’t?” 

There can be no such question. He is a God; it 
is as indisputable a fact as the one that the sun is hot. 
Nobody can doubt it. It has been proved scientifically, 
philosophically, historically, it can be proved experi- 
mentally by accomplishing miracles in his name. Yes, 
miracles. Yes, if only a miracle, no matter how small, 
would happen to prove the Divinity of Christ. 

“ My Saviour You know that I do believe in You, 
that I never have had, never shall have the slightest 
doubt. But if You would be willing to perform a lit- 
tle miracle, not for my own sake, but for the sake of 
others, I could then convert them. I know You said 
that an evil and adulterous race seeks miracles, and 
that no miracles shall be given to them. But I am not 
adulterous, nor so very evil, and I don’t want a miracle 
for myself, but only to convince others. You said that 
whatever we ask with faith shall be given us. Well, I 
pray, oh Saviour, that You should place, while I am 
asleep, a small golden cross with rounded ends on my 
night-table. If I find such a cross on my night-table in 
the morning, I shall no longer believe in You, I shall 
know You, and I shall easily convert not only Your 
slave Nikolai, but oh, so many others. Please, Lord, 
couldn’t You do that for me?” 

Well, Tosha has it in his own power to accomplish 
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a miracle. All he has to do is to believe firmly that it 
will happen and it actually will happen. But that is 
just the trouble. He can’t believe in anything like that 
firmly. He can hope,—yes, he admits that it 1s quite 
possible; but something whispers into his ear that there 
will be no cross to-morrow morning on his night- 
table. | 

Of course, that means he has no real faith, which 
means again that the miracle will not happen, not, 
however, through the fault of Christ, but through his 
own fault. For all one has to do to accomplish a 
miracle is to believe in it—and he doesn't believe in 
what he is asking. Oh, that Square on the parquet 
floor! Now it seems to smile in the corner and again 
it asks: ““ And what if He isn’t, and what if He isn’t?” 
Well, if He isn’t, which is quite impossible, because He 
is, then life would be quite different. 

Would it? Of course it would. But one would 
have to be good, anyway. Oh yes, of course; but if 
Christ isn’t a God, then perhaps a lot of things which 
are sins at present would not be sins. Well, suppose 
Christ is not a God. No, one can’t even suppose any 
such thing, because Christ is a God. Well, suppose it 
to be some entirely different Universe, quite apart from 
this Universe, quite apart from Christ? Oh, well then, 
yes; then it would be different. 

Perhaps there would be some other God, and per- 
haps that other God would have different ideas, Per- 
haps that other God wouldn’t be quite so strict; 
pethaps He would not have reserved the highest re- 
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ward for virgins only. Oh yes, perhaps He would 
even make Love permissible. Yes, then Tosha could 
permit himself to fall in love with women, and then 
he would not have to remain all his life quite alone 
and never enjoy any of the forbidden pleasures. 
What were they? Tosha didn’t know. Oh, he 
didn’t want to know, or even think of them, because it 
was all sinful and dirty. All of it? Well, yes, so they 
said. He knew nothing about it himself, but he knew 
that there was something very dirty. Still, there were 
things he knew and which wouldn't be dirty at all were 
they not declared by Christ as sinful. For instance, 
that dream he had. Were it not that one had to be a 
virgin and never touch a woman, Tosha could easily 
kiss that woman’s hand and tell her that he loved her. 
Yes, that wouldn’t be sinful then. It wouldn’t be sin- 
ful, either, to be naked. There would be no sin in 
that at all. Tosha could then say to that beautiful 
woman: “ Please take off your clothes and let me look 
at you, for you are so beautiful.” And since she loved 
him, and this would not be a sin, she would not object 
to that. No, she would say: “ Of course” ; and she 
would undress herself and say to him: “ Here I am, 
look at me, I am beautiful.” Oh, how he would look 
at her, and he would ask: ‘‘ May I kiss you, not only 
your hands, but all of you, because you are so beautiful 
and I love you so much.” And she would say: “ Why, 
of course; do kiss me wherever you wish. Here I am, 
kiss all of me if you like.” Ah, then he would begin 
kissing her from the top of her head and all over, 
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to the very tips of her toes, and she would laugh and 
say: “ I love you.” 

Yes, one wouldn’t have to be afraid of Hell either. 
No, there couldn’t be any Hell at all then. Yes, but 
what to do with the sinners? They must be punished 
somehow, and in this life they weren’t always pun- 
ished. Oh, they could just be made to evaporate some- 
how. As long as they could be gotten rid of there 
was no point in torturing them any further. Or, still 
better, if there were another all-powerful God. He 
simply could abolish that freedom of will which started 
the whole trouble. He could make all Angels and 
Humans good, and make it impossible for them to be- 
come bad. That would be wonderful. And evety- 
thing would have to be pretty, and all women should 
look like Venus, yes like the beautiful Aphrodite, there 
on the terrace in the park. Perhaps God could even 
make a real goddess like that. Yes, make it so that 
Aphrodite would actually exist. 

Why, of course. She ought to exist. She is so 
lovely and smiles so kindly. Then, were she a God- 
dess, it would not be sinful to look at her nudity and 
even kiss her. Quite the contrary. It is a virtue to 
worship divinities. Well, then, were Aphrodite an 
actually existing divinity, one could kiss her all over, 
and one could pray to her. Oh, how Tosha would 
pray to her and how he would love her. Oh, he would 
abandon everything, forget the whole world, and be- 
come a priest of Aphrodite. 

He would live in a small house near a beautiful 
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Greek temple of white marble, hidden among old 
cypresses and cryptomerias. The temple would be on 
a hill, and down below there would be a sea, a beauti- 
ful blue sea. And on the shore there would be beauti- 
ful green grass, green like the emerald, and happy 
and beautiful young people would come together on 
the shore. They would all be naked, and they would 
play and dance and sing beautiful hymns, and swim in 
the sea, and laugh and kiss and be happy. Then 
Tosha would lead them all up the hill to the temple, 
and they would lay on the Altar, at Aphrodite's feet, 
wreaths of roses, and burn incense, and pray and sing 
hymns, and then they would fall asleep, all together 
on the lawn before the temple, on the soft green grass, 
and the birds would sing them their lullabies, and the 
breeze would bring them beautiful dreams. There 
would be no hatred among them, no misery, no suffer- 
ing, no tears, no sins, no repenting and confessions. 
Just love, beauty, happiness, and unrestrained freedom. 

Yes, that would be a beautiful and perfect world, 
and one would not have to break one’s head about all 
these theological questions. How happy Tosha would 
be in such a world and how clear and simple every- 
thing would be! Of course, everybody then would 
have to believe in God. Why, they wouldn’t need to 
believe in Him, they would know Him, for God would 
have no reason to hide Himself from humans. He 
would openly appear among them and share all their 
pleasures. 

Yes, and Aphrodite would come also. Yes, she 
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would come quite often and would lead the games, and 
then she would stand on the altar while they would 
all be praying to her, and she would let them kiss her 
feet, and smile at them and fulfil their prayers. 

Oh, but what was he thinking about? Again that 
square on the parquet floor. That reminded him that 
he was on his knees before the Holy Images where he 
should not think of such irreverent matters, but pray 
to Christ. What was he praying about? Oh yes, 
the miracle. Yes, a miracle that would prove Christ’s 
Divinity. He wanted Christ to give him a cross with 
rounded ends. Of course; and he certainly would re- 
ceive it, because he believed in it quite firmly. Per- 
haps he didn’t really believe so firmly, but he wanted 
to think that he did, for he wanted to end his prayer. 
He was tired of being on his knees, he was sleepy and 
anxious to go to bed. 

Oh well, Tosha sighed. One couldn’t pray with 
equal enthusiasm every day. That didn’t mean any- 
thing, however, for he firmly believed that Christ was 
a God, and that He could easily perform any miracle. 
Of course, He could give Tosha a golden cross with 
round ends, and if he should not find such a cross to- 
morrow on his night-table, it would only mean that he 
didn’t have enough faith. Yes, that was just it. Tosha 
didn’t have enough faith. He was, for instance, per- 
fectly certain that he was not going to receive a golden 
cross with rounded ends, at least not to-morrow morn- 
ing; but that didn’t mean that Christ was not a God. 
On the contrary, it only proved Christ’s Own words: 
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for didn’t Christ say that it was impossible to perform 
a miracle unless one was quite certain that the miracle 
was actually going to happen? Thus, if he saw no 
miracle, Tosha would have nobody to blame but him- 
self, But it was quite cettain and proven that Christ 
was a God, and no sensible person could ever have any 
doubts about it. osha not only never doubted the 
Divinity of Christ, but he was incapable of understand- 
ing how anybody could have any doubts on the sub- 
ject. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A LUCKY DAY. FIVE IN LATIN AND FIVE IN 
religion. This being the last week of school, Tosha 
can forget all about these two subjects till next year. 
Now he has a five in every subject except Russian 
literature and psychology, in which he had not yet been 
examined. But of these he is not afraid. They are 
among his hobbies, and he “ knows them on his little 
tooth.” 

Five in every subject means to Tosha an automatic 
promotion, without examinations, to the Eighth and 
last class. One more year, and at seventeen he'll have 
his ‘‘ Certificate of Maturity.” If it weren't for the 
war, he could enter the Academy of Theology next 
year; but he is determined to go to the war first. Not 
that he likes it, but he feels it to be his duty. 

Of all this, however, he will have time to think 
later. ‘To-day he is not going to war, but to his own 
home. He has no lessons to prepare; father won’t be 
back till late in the night; Liuba is gone to a party. 
He'll have the freedom of the house, and thus will be 
able to devote two or three hours to his violin. The 
rest of the day can be given to poetry. He is now 
working on a long poem, and it makes good progress. 
He'll be able to do a lot more to-day. Wonderful. 

Tosha descends the big marble stairs which lead 
to the entrance hall. 

‘Anatoliy! Anatoliy! Wait a second!” 

“Eh, what? Oh, Alexis, what’s happened?” 
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“Iam glad I caught you. Are you free for the rest 
of the day?” 

“ H-m-m, why?” 

“ Mama told me to ask you for dinner if your father 
will let you.” 

If he goes, thinks, Tosha, he can still play his violin, 
but he'll have to let the poem go until to-morrow. Oh, 
well, one can’t work all the time. 

“ Papa is not going to be home, and I'll be glad to 
come, thanks. When do you have dinner, at seven?” 

~ Yes, at seven, but I thought that if you were free 
you would perhaps be so kind as to go there now. 
You see, I have to be at a meeting of boy scouts, and 
mother has a bad cold. She told me to come right 
home. She hates to stay alone when she has a cold. 
But I know she’d let me go if you’d come instead.” 

~ You are a pig, Alexis. What use are your silly 
boy scouts meetings, anyway? I can’t go now. It’s only 
three. I'll bore the princess to death if I go now and 
stay for dinner.’’ 

“ What nonsense. She'll be very pleased. Can't 
you really do it for me?” 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself. If I had 
a mother, I’d never leave the house. You really ought 
to go home.” 

“ Oh, Anatoliy, please do me the favour.” 

* Oh, well, if you insist. i; 

Tosha, or, as everybody calls yaa now, Anatoliy, 
no longer feels himself the youngest and weakest 
member of the human society. Of course he is still 
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the youngest at home, but in school he is one of the 
eldest and enjoys considerable respect and authority. 
He takes advantage of it, too, by taking under his pro- 
tection younger boys whom he likes and who are un- 
able to defend themselves from rough individuals like 
Lysenko, or who have trouble with their teachers. 

Prince Alexey Turanoff is one of his protegés. In 
fact he is now his favourite protegé. Alexey is two 
years his junior. He is a very nice boy, but sickly and 
nervous. Anatoliy began to like him because Alexey 
is very religious and, like Anatoliy, assists the priest in 
the sanctuary. Now they are intimate friends. 

Tosha has known Turanoff for two years, but it is 
only two months since he went for the first time to his 
house. The reason is that Tosha is a woman-hater, 
and Turanoff, whose father is on the front, lives alone 
with his mother. : 

Tosha saw the princess for the first time on the 
street. He knew at once that she was a Turanova by 
her remarkable resemblance to Alexey, but she looked 
so young that he took her at first for Alexey’s sister. 
He was greatly surprised when Turanoff told him that 
it was his mother, and that she was thirty-three years 
old. 

What Tosha also knew, from the moment that he 
saw the princess, was that she belonged to the type of 
women who were patticularly disagreeable to him. 
There were women to whom Tosha had no objections. 
He even liked some of them, as for instance aunt . 
Katia, or the old aunt Vera, and several others of the 
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same type. With the women he likes one can talk 
and behave as if they were men. One knows they are 
women, but somehow one doesn’t feel it. The reason 
for this, probably is that they are old and, conse- 
quently, clever. 

But there are women, especially those who are 
young and pretty, in whose presence Tosha feels per- 
fectly miserable. He can’t account for this, but what- 
ever they do or say, everything in them seems to cry: 
“we are women! we ate women!’ Of such crea- 
tures Tosha is actually afraid, and to be in their pres- 
ence is a real misery. His only consolation 1s that this 
feeling towards women proves beyond doubt that he is 
really born to remain a virgin. 

Tosha was very sorry that his best friend had a 
mother of that type, whose very appearance, manner 
of walking and perfume made him shiver. This made 
it impossible for him ever to visit Turanoff’s house. 

Two months ago, Tosha had received a pitiful let- 
ter from Turanoff, who had been ill for some time with 
a bad case of grip, asking him to come and see him. 
Tosha didn’t have the heart to refuse, so he went. 

Just as Tosha expected, the princess was in Alexey’s 
room. At such close range, and without her overcoat 
and hat, she scared Tosha even more than she had on 
the street. She had raven-black hair, big dark eyes, 
and a delicate white skin. She was extremely pretty. 

She was slim and her figure had none of those pro- 
tuberances such as were displayed by aunt Vera, who 
looked as if her dress were stuffed with enormous pil- 
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lows on all sides. Aunt Vera’s figure was obviously 
feminine, yet in her presence one never felt conscious 
of her sex. The princess’s figure had no such pe- 
culiarities, but it was impossible to look at her without 
remembering all the time that she was a woman. Still 
worse, while the princess was dressed from her neck 
down to her heels, Tosha could not get rid of the feel- 
ing that she wasn’t clothed at all. 

That first visit was a veritable ordeal to Tosha, and 
he felt a great relief when the time came for him to 
go home. 

He hoped Alexey would soon get well, so that he 
wouldn’t have to visit him again; but two days later 
the princess called Tosha up on the telephone and in- 
vited him for dinner. Tosha was terrified, but, at the 
same time, slightly flattered. He accepted the invita- 
tion. 

On this second visit, Tosha felt just as uneasy in 
the princess’s presence, but he had to admit that she 
was very kind and graceful. 

At last Alexey was quite well again, but Tosha was 
a man of habits. He had become accustomed now to 
visiting the Turanoffs, and, instead of discontinuing 
his visits, increased their frequency. Gradually he be- 
came used to being in the princess’s presence, and lost 
that torturesome feeling of her femininity. It even oc- 
curred to him that it might be very pleasant to have 
such a mother; and to repay her kindness he began to 
spend most of his allowance on buying her flowers, 
of which she was exceedingly fond. 
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Now once more, Tosha was on his way to the 
Turanoffs. He started at his usual quick pace, and 
then suddenly stopped. He had realized at once that 
this time he wasn’t going to Alexey, who was off at 
his meeting, but to the princess. This thought sur- 
prised and shocked him. Why should he go to see the 
princess when her son was not at home? It seemed 
absurd. No, it was quite impossible. He turned back, 
and walked a whole block in the opposite direction; 
but with every step he felt more and more miserable. 
He stopped again. 

“I promised Alexey I would go. It would be very 
mean on my part not to keep my promise,” he said to 
himself, so, again turning, he almost ran until he 
reached the house in which the Turanoffs had their 
apartment. 

The apartment was small but furnished with much 
taste and very cozy. As Tosha entered the parlour, he 
heard the princess shout from her bedroom: 

' Alexis?) Comeiherel™ 

“ This is Stavroff,” answered Tosha, suddenly feel- 
ing very nervous. ‘ Alexey had to go to some meet- 
ing, and asked me to come instead.” 

“Oh, the naughty boy! I told him to come right 
home. I am in bed, but I suppose I'll have to receive 
you, since you were so kind as to pay me a visit. Come 
in. 

Breathing with difficulty, Tosha entered the bed- 
room, but the princess stopped him: 

“I see you so often that I begin to think you too 
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are my son,” she said. ‘ Don’t look at me for a while. 
I just began to braid my hair.” 

But Tosha had looked before the princess had time 
to warn him. She was prettier than ever in her fur- 
trimmed silk negligée, her beautiful hair coming down 
on her shoulders and spreading over her blankets like 
waves of black silk. 

“Oh, let me braid it for you,” said Tosha, without 
realising that his request was perhaps a little unusual. 
The princess suddenly reminded him of his mother, 
and he quite forgot he was talking to a strange lady. 

The princess laughed. 

“What an idea,’ she said. ‘It isn’t considered 
proper for men even to look at a woman while she is 
doing up her hair; moreover, you would tear it all out. 
What do you know about braiding a woman’s hair?” 

“I can do it,” exclaimed Tosha, spurred by the 
princess’s doubts of his ability. ‘I often braided 
mother’s hair. I assure you I won't tear out even one 
tiny little hair.” 

“Tam afraid this is going to be a little unconven- 
tional,” the princess laughed again; “but it is rather 
awkward to fix it while lying in bed. You may try, 
but I warn you I'll spank you for every hair you tear 
out. I have so little of it left.” 

“ Little!’ Tosha too began to laugh. There was 
so much of it that he didn’t know how to gather it all 
together, and it seemed to weigh several tons. 

His heart beating loudly, his hands trembling, Tosha 
began to weave a braid. He had never seen such hair 
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in his life, and it was so deliciously fragrant. He was 
in the middle of the first braid when the princess 
smiled and said: 

“ Think of that, you really can do it very well’; 
and when he had finished the first one she turned 
on her pillows and commanded: 

‘“ Now the other one.” 

* Why, you are awfully nice to have done my hair 
for me,” she exclaimed, when Tosha had finally ac- 
complished his task. 

She took the loose ends of the braids and tickled 
Tosha’s nose with them. 

“ Who could have suspected such gifts in you? I'll 
appoint you my personal frzseur.”’ 

“ Please do,” said Tosha, leaning his head, without 
noticing it, against her knees and looking into her big 
brown eyes. The more he looked at them the more 
beautiful they seemed to him. It was long now since 
he had felt such inner peace and satisfaction as he did 
at that moment. It probably was due to his recent con- 
fession and communion, and perhaps also to the ap- 
proaching end of the school year. Anyway, he felt 
very happy. He had never felt so happy in all the 
years since his mother’s death. 

The princess began to stroke his hair. 

~ You are a nice boy Tosha,”’ she said, ‘‘ and I want 
to ask you to do me a big favour.” 

At the touch of her hand, Tosha began to shiver 
with delight. It was a wonderful sensation to feel 
that soft and cool little hand on his head. 
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“ We are soon leaving for the country,” continued 
the princess. 

“Oh, this is dreadful!” exclaimed Tosha, uncon- 
scious of the real significance of his outcry. 

“ We have to,” said the princess, with an apologetic 
smile. “ Alexis, you know, must have as much fresh 
air as possible. But it worries me that he'll be quite 
alone the whole summer, except for myself. It isn’t 
good for him, and he'll be very lonesome. He loves 
you so much, and you have such a good influence over 
him—TI wondered whether you wouldn’t be willing to 
go with us?” 

“ Would I be willing? Oh, I don’t know how to 
thank you. I'd be so happy . . . if only father 
will let me.” 

“IT am very glad that you are willing to come. I 
am glad for Alexis, and to tell you the truth even I 
grew so accustomed to you, that I'd feel quite lone- 
some without you. You talk to the count about it, but 
I'm sure he'll let you go. If not, I'll ask him per- 
sonally. He couldn’t refuse me very well.” 

“Oh you are so impossibly kind.” 

“Not at all; my motives as you see are quite selfish. 
Well, since the agreement is reached, let’s confirm it 
by shaking hands. . . . I said shake, not kiss 
Tosha, I'll have to teach you manners—young 
men are supposed to kiss the back of a lady’s hand, 
not the palmaseeme, 40h, ayounlittle tool 
may I take my hands away now? Once more? 
now, that’s enough, I see you are still a baby, Tosha, 
but a very nice one, to tell the truth.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE SKY IS COVERED WITH SINISTER PURPLE CLOUDS. 
Only a narrow orange strip of light remains on the 
horizon. Solemn and silent rises the high shore out 
of the steel-coloured water. A white church raises its 
huge golden crosses to Heaven. The deep green for- 
est slumbers peacefully. The melancholy song of a 
blind beggar, and an occasional groan of the siren, 
alone disturb the silence of night. 

Volga! 

Who could describe that mighty flow which gathers 
its waters in Northern Russia and sheds them in the 
Caspian Sea, at the very gates of Persia, the river from 
whose middle one can not see either of her shores? 
One can of course describe her length and width, the 
fascinating beauty of her country, the glorious archi- 
tecture of her cities, the battles of her heroes, the great- 
ness of her saints,—but Volga is more than all that. 

To the one who has seen her, loved her, and under- 
stood her, no descriptions are needed, save one word— 
Volga. All other words seem offensively inadequate. 
But to those who do not know her, no orations could 
ever convey her real charm and beauty. 

Tosha could not force himself to understand that 
he was going on an ordinary boat with the Turanoffs 
to their estate on the Volga, and that it was only the 
second day since he had left his home. All of this 
could not be real. It was a dream, a wonderful dream, 
the like of which he had never imagined. 
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At his side was sitting a beautiful young woman, 
with deep brown eyes and raven-black hair. Tosha 
looked at her, and was unable to recognise in her the 
princess Turanova he had known now for several 
months. This woman he had never known in his 
life,—or perhaps he had always known her. Yes, he 
had known her always, even before he had been born. 

It was she whose image he had seen in the dreams of 
his early childhood, when he tried to remember his life 
with God, and with someone else whom he had loved 
and who had loved him. It was her reflection which 
he had beheld, at the age of four, in the eyes of his 
cousin Xenia. It was again her image he had admired, 
on that day on the beach, when he was looking at 
the naked woman playing with her poodle. It was 
her voice which he heard in the music his mother used 
to play. Her smile which he saw in the colours of a 
sunset. Her clear, silvery laughter with which he, 
when a little baby, imagined God was laughing with 
him at his funny button. 

Suddenly, an irresistible desire to share with her all 
his thoughts and emotions overcame him, and he began 
to talk—rapidly, almost incoherently, leaping from 
one subject to another, mixing memories with aspira- 
tions, facts with dreams, telling her all his sorrows, all 
his suppressed doubts, his disappointments and _ his 
hopes. 

He talked and talked, but he realised nothing save 
that her tender little hand was gently caressing his 
hair. Then he heard, as if from a distance, his own 
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voice telling how lonesome he had been since the death 
of his mother, how he yearned for somebody whom 
he could love and who would love him, to whom he 
could always tell everything he had in his mind, to 
whom he could open his soul, whom he could regard 
as his mother. 

Suddenly two firm little hands turned his head: he 
felt a warm kiss on his lips. 

Oh, that kiss! Tosha felt almost dizzy. The whole 
universe seemed to have vanished. Nothing existed 
in the world any more except those big, shining eyes, 
that wonderful scent of a perfumed body, that voice 
which said: 

“You have a mother now, haven’t you? Promise 
me that you will let me be your mother, my poor, 
darling little boy.” 

Did he have to promise? He kissed her small be- 
jeweled hands, her knees, her feet. He rested his head 
on her tender lap, and they both remained motionless, 
silent, infinitely happy. 

From that moment on, Tosha lives outside of time, 
space or any earthly limitations. For the first time in 
his life he is so happy that he wants nothing, regrets 
nothing and thinks of nothing. Whatever had hap- 
pened to him was clearly the best thing that could 
happen. He is even no longer sorry that he lost his 
mother, for the new mother he has found more than 
takes her place. 

He now calls the princess by all the endearing names 
one can call one’s mother, and she in return gives him 
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all the pet-names a tender mother would give to her 
newborn child. They spend all their days together. 
They go riding, fishing, bathing, they walk in the old 
park and in the adjoining forest, they read and play. 
There is always something amusing to be done, some- 
thing interesting to be seen; but, whatever they do, 
Tosha sees nothing, comprehends nothing and thinks 
of nothing except his princess, his mother, his guardian 
angel, as he calls her. 

But his happiness reaches its climax in the evening, 
when the princess comes to his room to wish him good- 
night and give him her blessing. She comes in her 
negligée, her hair parted in two braids, and, before 
blessing him, sits down on the edge of his bed. Some- 
times they talk of something, though neither of them 
knows exactly of what. Often they both remain silent. 
But every evening she remains in his room for a longer 
time, till at last she often leaves him when the sky 
begins to pale from the approaching dawn. 

Tosha still reads his prayers every day, but now he 
no longer does it in a proper attitude, kneeling and 
crossing himself, as his Church commands him. He 
can pray best when the princess sits on his bed. He 
takes her hands and puts them on his face, and plunges 
into a prayer as fervent, as unconcerned and happy as 
were the prayers of his earliest childhood. He once 
more feels that he is God’s most intimate friend, and 
he knows again that God laughs with him. But now 
God doesn’t laugh at the funny button on his night- 
shirt. He laughs with that wonderful, refreshing 
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laughter of happiness,—for He is just as happy as 
Tosha over Tosha’s love for the princess. He is the 
happier because it is He Who has given the princess 
to Tosha to guide him through life in his strife for the 
triumph of good and the defeat of evil. 

But Tosha hasn’t the faintest suspicion that any 
change has taken place in him. He does feel better, 
purer and more loving than he did before, for now 
he loves everything and everybody. He is even ready 
to love his arch-enemy Lysenko. This, however, means 
only that he is progressing further in his Christian 
virtue. His faith, his general outlook, remain entirely 
the same. He believes just as firmly that his religion 
is the only true religion revealed by God. No, he be- 
lieves it even more firmly, for she too believes it, and 
therefore it simply couldn’t be otherwise. He is just 
as determined to obtain the highest Heavenly reward 
reserved for virgins only. He is only more certain that 
he will get it, because he knows now that he will never 
want to have anything to do with any woman. 

Whatever tenderness and kindness he had been 
yearning for, he receives in ample measure from his 
adopted mother. To love a woman in that earthly, 
sinful manner of which he had heard so much, but of 
which he knows nothing, would be quite impossible 
for him. Not only because of his heavenly ambitions, 
but also because it would be an insult to his “little 
mother,” a desecration of his love for her. He is puz- 
zled, almost distressed, that people can do such a silly 
and sinful thing as to fall in love, when there exists 
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in the world this love he has just discovered, a pure, 
wonderful love, which, instead of being sinful is in it- 
self a virtue. : 

Now he knows what Divine and spiritual love 
means. He knows the kind of love the Saviour was 
preaching. It is just the kind of love he has for the 
princess; and when every evening she leans over him, 
her heavy perfumed braids falling on his face, when 
she takes his head into her hands and presses her lips 
to his, then Tosha feels the Divine Bliss penetrate all 
his being. Oh yes, that kiss is holier to him even than 
the Holy Communion, and he knows that with her 
breath God’s Own breath enters his very heart. 

Tosha is happy. Infinitely happy. He loves God. 
He loves the whole Universe, he loves himself, he loves 
even his enemies,—and he adores and worships his 
princess, his darling little mother, and he blesses the 
hour when he first appeared in this wonderful, glorious 
world. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


A FUNNY BUTTON ON HIS NIGHT-SHIRT. COUSIN 
Xenia. A naked woman on the beach. His first con- 
fession. To call a governess a brown cockroach is a 
sin of condemnation. A mortal sin. He has seven of 
them. His mother’s death. Hopeless lonesomeness. 
New happiness after discovering that he is a poet. 
School. His early studies in theology. 

Then a brief period of brilliant sunshine and almost 
frightening happiness. His dear little mother, his 
princess, his guardian angel. 

The misery of returning to ordinary life. The 
dreadful shock of separation when Prince Turanoff re- 
turned from the front and took his wife and son 
abroad, where he was sent on a government mission. 
A dreary existence, with the reading of her letters as 
the only happy moments. The offensive attitude of 
his father and sister. He still blushes when he re- 
members how his father asked him once whether he 
wasn't simply in love with the princess. Why do 
people have to desecrate everything? Why can’t they 
think in terms other than those of the sinful ways of 
this world? 

Then the revolution. An abyss that suddenly 
opened under their feet and swallowed everything and 
evetybody. The triumph of the Lysenkos, who poison 
everything with their hatred, dirt and coarseness. Hell 
brought to earth. Infinite anguish, shame, despair, 
misery. A nightmare, a dreadful nightmare, the more 
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dreadful because of the impossibility of corresponding 
with the princess. 

Liuba’s departure with her friends to Western Eu- 
rope. Lucky Liuba. He thought that he would soon 
be able to follow her, but he must first go to his father, 
who was gravely ill at their country estate. It was im- 
possible to abandon him. That terrible trip from 
Petrograd to Eastern Russia. Deeper and deeper into 
that dreadful country, from which he wanted to flee 
as soon as possible. Oh, well, father would soon re- 
cover, and they would yet be able to get out in time. 

Father’s prolonged illness. Father had never been 
the same after mothet’s death, but the revolution broke 
him down completely. He was now an unfortunate, 
helpless, grouchy old man. That dreadful life, in con- 
stant danger from everywhere. The rebellious peas- 
ants, the crazy government. 

Another revolution. Another nightmare which 
makes the first one pale by comparison. All Russia 
over-run by armed maniacs, who, with a sadistic joy, 
torture and murder everybody, desecrate and burn 
everything. Arrests and murders, murders and arrests. 
Fear, that terrible, animalistic fear which makes people 
forget morals, honour, the most elementary decency, 
for the sake of clinging to life,—which isn’t even life 
but a miserable shameful existence, worse than that of 
animals, more humiliating than that of ancient slaves. 
On top of all this—hunger. 

Then an unexpected relief. The up-rising of Check 
troups and Russian officers. The delight of seeing the 
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Bolsheviks panic stricken, running away, begging for 
mercy. In vain, however, for a civil war knows no 
mercy. Atrocities without end. Nothing human left 
in the people on both sides. Kill, kill, kill, but first 
torture, jeer, humiliate. Nothing is sacred. Towns 
burned, churches desecrated, virgins violated, women 
gathered in market places, stripped and whipped pub- 
licly. What for?—oh, just for fun. So funny to see 
a woman’s flesh tremble and bleed under the blows of 
a rifle-rod. Blood flowing in streams. Revolution- 
aries, anti-revolutionaries—all alike. Revenge, re- 
venge, revenge above all. 

The Bolsheviks coming back. The hurried flight 
Eastward where the anti-Bolsheviks are still strongly 
entrenched. The dreadful journey in cattle-cars, on 
horses, on foot even, with his father who grew weaker 
every day. What a torture it must have been for him. 
Tosha almost hoped that God would put an end to 
that useless, unhuman suffering of his poor father. 
And yet, when his father’s last hour arrived, Tosha was 
shaken to the very bottom of his heart. 

Better not think of it. Now father is happy. He is 
with God. When is Tosha going to join him? What 
is there left in life, anyway? He can’t even correspond 
with her. Is she even alive? Probably not. What is 
the use of living then? 

Oh, yes, there still is sense in life. There is God, 
to Whom he will dedicate the rest of his life. Oh, 
what a relief when he was finally able to cry again. 
He cried and cried like a little child; but his tears re- 
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freshed his soul and cleared his mind like a spring 
shower. On that night he saw light again, and he 
vowed to God that he would leave the world and 
take monastic vows in the first town which possessed 
the relics of a Saint. 

After that everything seemed to help him to carry 
out his plan. Now he has at last reached his goal, 
and assists for the first time at a mass officiated by the 
Bishop himself, at the tomb of Saint John of Siberia. 
Oh, but again he is thinking of irrelevant things in- 
stead of praying. May God forgive him. What part 
of the service is it? Oh, yes, the choir begins to sing 
the Lord’s prayer. Tosha hurriedly gets down on his 
knees and presses his forehead to the cold stones of the 
floor. 

He prays, he prays ardently, and yet his prayer does 
not fill his heart with that warmth which he felt in his 
early childhood, and again when he prayed in the arms 
of his Princess. But he does not expect that warmth. 
At this moment it seems to him it was but a childish 
enthusiasm, impossible in a mature man. That he is 
now mature Tosha is quite certain. More than that, he 
feels his earthly life has ended. He has seen more 
than most people see in a whole lifetime. He has 
gone, it seems to him, through all emotions of which 
a human soul is capable. The unbelievable happiness 
of his love, the disappointment and lonesomeness fol- 
lowing his separation from the Princess, the despair 
and savage hatred which invaded his whole being after 
the revolution, blotting out for a while all other emo- 
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tions. An uncontrollable fear and the sense of utmost 
humiliation. A yearning for revenge, then the disgust 
and revolt against the indescribable cruelty and ugli- 
ness of that same revenge, of which he had only 
thought, but which others had wrought upon their 
enemies without mercy. 

Finally, his father’s death. Death—that mysterious, 
illogical, absurd phenomenon, the thought of which is 
always present in one’s mind, but whose whole sig- 
nificance one realises only at the death-bed of some- 
body very close and dear. 

Were it not for the sudden revival of his faith, 
Tosha would have fallen into utter despair, perhaps 
taken his own life. But his faith gave him new 
strength and new determination to carry on. And yet 
all he had gone through left on Tosha its heavy seal. 
In all these dreadful years he had hardly an opportu- 
nity to laugh or even smile. He had seen nothing 
but ugliness, hatred, cruelty; experienced nothing but 
misery. 

All of this had dimmed his natural joyfulness, di- 
minished his capacity for laughter, suppressed for a 
while his sense of humour. Thus the storm that at a 
certain period ravages every youthful mind raged in 
Tosha without meeting with any resistance. But of 
this storm, of his very youth, Tosha was not aware. 
He only saw the obvious part of it—the seeming death 
of his natural cheerfulness and optimism. And, as al- 
ways, he took that temporary stage of his development 
for final, his momentary despair for the serenity of a 
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mind tired of the futility of life, and withdrawn with 
the wisdom of the very old, to the realm of cold, un- 
emotional eternity. 

Tosha knew that his prayer was cold, cold as the 
stones of the floor against which he was pressing his 
forehead. But this time he was neither bewildered nor 
distressed. Of happiness he felt none, but he was well 
satisfied with himself, for, as he imagined, he had 
learned all the secrets and horrors of life, and had 
conquered them all. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


IT WAS A HOT AFTERNOON OF THE SHORT BUT 
warm Siberian summer. The whole town seemed fast 
asleep. Only a few cows and pigs walked lazily along 
the deserted dusty streets. The air was stiff. Not a 
leaf moved on the ancient oaks of the cloister’s garden. 
The silence which reigned everywhere would be com- 
plete were it not for the incessant buzzing of flies, mos- 
quitoes and innumerable other insects. 

But it was cool in the cell of Father Makariy, on 
the ground floor of the main building. It was a large 
cell, with two small windows which remained locked 
the whole year round, a low ceiling and thick stone 
walls painted in white chalk. A narrow bed, a trunk, 
a table, three chairs, an old chest of drawers, and two 
small prayer-tables, covered with worn brocade, con- 
stituted its whole furniture. But the walls were 
covered with holy images, gilded crosses and faded 
photographs of the Father’s relatives. Two oil lamps 
were burning day and night in front of the images in 
two corners of the room. On one of the walls was 
hanging a long black mantle, a black, round head- 
dress with a long veil, and a collection of rosaries. A 
glittering samovar of reddish-yellow copper occupied 
the place of honour on top of the trunk. Bunches of 
paper flowers, and half-burned wax candles attached 
to some of the ikons, or simply pasted to the walls, 
testified to the reverend Father’s weakness for interior 
decoration. The air was heavy with the smell of in- 
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cense, oil, horse-radish and never-ventilated human 
habitation. 

‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to us 
sinners.” 

Ament 

Stavroff opened the low heavy door and entered the 
cell. 

‘Come in, come in, count, may Christ save you,’ 
Father Makariy greeted him, getting up from his chair 
and blessing Tosha with a sweeping gesture. “In 
the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Sit right 
down, my dear count. I was just about to make some 
tea. Will you have some? ‘That’s good. Very kind 
of you. Eh, believe me, God will reward you for that. 
A personage of such exalted standing who doesn’t 
neglect us—poor, humble monks. May Christ save 
you. Just a second, I'll get the samovar ready.” 

Father Makariy was the Father Supervisor and Con- 
fessor of the Monastery, in other words, the abbot’s as- 
sistant for spiritual affairs. He was a tall, slim man 
in the late fifties, with a short grey beard and thin grey 
hair. In his full monastic regalia, Father Makariy 
looked like a merciless and stern ascetic. Tosha was 
frightened when he saw him for the first time, and 
wondered how he could ever dare to confess his sins 
to this austere priest. But now, after living in the 
monastery for a month, Tosha knew that Father 
Makariy was a very kind-hearted and good-natured 
man. Besides, it was only in church, in his black 
head-dress and long black mantle, that Makariy looked 
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so stern. He was quite a different person in his cell, 
without any head-dress, his grey hair tied in a small 
knot on the back of his head with a blue ribbon, 
dressed in a grey ‘“under-cassock’”’ with narrow 
sleeves, and a broad belt of black leather. 

Tosha liked Father Makariy and he liked his cell, 
which was so much cozier than his own. Tosha had 
a cell in the apartments of the bishop. It was bigger 
and lighter, but quite empty, and therefore looked sad 
and cool. 

Yes, Tosha had now a cell in a monastery. He 
wasn’t a monk yet, but his ordination was now only a 
matter of time. It had all happened much more easily 
than Tosha expected. The bishop received him on the 
day of his arrival, and after a few questions concern- 
ing the seriousness of his intentions, gladly accepted 
him. Of course, as the bishop explained to Tosha, 
one couldn’t become a monk without undergoing the 
novitiate, but he promised to make it as short as pos- 
sible. On the same evening, Tosha moved into the 
monastery, and two days later he received an official 
notice of his appointment as novice, in the personal 
service of the bishop, and as acting ypo-deacon. The 
latter meant that Tosha was to assist the bishop during 
all church services and wear in church a long robe of 
brocade with a brocade ribbon cross-wise over the 
shoulders and under the arms. 

Thus Tosha began his monastic life. 

He was happy. Now at last he could forget the 
whole world, dedicate himself to God, go forward 
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along the straight and narrow path, and receive 
eventually the long desired reward reserved for virgins 
only. 

“Glory be to God, it’s ready at last,” declared 
Father Makariy, placing the steeming samovar on the 
table, ““ I must confess I love to drink a little tea,” he 
continued, smiling happily. “ There is no sin in that 
either. Tea is a pure beverage, one can drink it with- 
out fear to the glory of God, though of course with 
moderation. I have some jam for you too. Good 
people are not forgetting me. Agrafena Matvevna, 
the fish-merchant’s wife you know, brought me a small 
jar of jam, may Christ save her. Truly a God’s old 
woman that Agrafena Matvevna. Sugar is hard to get 
nowadays, so the jam is the more appropriate. Drink, 
my dear count, drink, may Christ save you.” 

Tosha smiled. It was so quiet and peaceful in that 
quaint cell; one felt so far away here from that wicked, 
miserable, blood-thirsty world. He looked with ten- 
derness at the wrinkled face of the old monk, which 
expressed such childish delight at the expectation of 
drinking tea with jam. 

Father Makariy had read a short prayer, and had 
poured the tea into two cups, when both he and Tosha 
heard a high-pitched nasal voice singing behind the 
window: 

The Father-Supervisor 
Has lost his sheep-skin coat, 


And now walks around 
In a summer overcoat. 


Tosha looked at the window and saw a middle-aged 
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monk with dark blond hair and beard, holding his cas- 
sock in the manner of a ballet-dancer, and performing 
some queer dance in front of the window. It was 
Father Anthony—the priest in the personal service of 
the bishop. 

Father Makariy shook his head: 

~ Eh, this Anthony,” he said. ‘All because he has 
nothing to do.” 

He got up from his chair, opened one of the window 
panes, and putting out his head, said reproachfully: 

~ What are you disporting yourself so for, Father 
Anthony? Is that conduct proper for a priest of God 
and a monk?” 

“ Ha-ha-ha,” laughed Father Anthony. “ You, 
Makarty, are the man of God, not I. Ha-ha-ha. How 
do you like my little song?” And he started again to 
yell at the top of his voice: 

The Father-Supervisor 

Has lost his sheep-skin coat, 
And now walks around 

In a summer overcoat. 

 Haven’t you a cross on you, Father Anthony?” 
Father Makariy again admonished him. “ Verily you 
are never doing anything except entertaining the Devil. 
Did you want to see me, or is it that you are simply 
loafing around without any definite aim or purpose? ”’ 

* Who wants to see you, Father Makariy?” retorted 
Father Anthony, “I see more of you than I’d ever 
want. Neither am I loafing around, for I am on my 
way to the Most Eminent.” 
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~ Resume your journey with God, Father Anthony, 
and stop tempting the Lord with your unseemly be- 
haviour,” said Father Makariy. Closing the window, 
he returned to his tea. ‘‘ Sins, sins,’ he remarked. 
“Nothing but sins around. That Anthony, may God 
forgive me, is not a priest, but a veritable mountebank. 
To think that he is the person closest to the bishop! 
Truly unfortunate, very unfortunate.” 

Stavroff sighed. Short as had been his stay in the 
monastery, he understood already that even here not 
everything was peace. 

“I can’t quite see why people like Father Anthony 
should become monks?”’ he said. 

“Eh,” answered Father Makariy. “ You don’t find 
many real monks nowadays. Why is Anthony a monk? 
Why, simply to avoid military service. He used to be 
the bishop’s servant, and the bishop grew so accus- 
tomed to him that he didn’t want to have him taken 
away and sent to the war. So he made him a monk, 
and then ordained him a priest. That’s all. Of course, 
Anthony would rather be a priest than a soldier.” 

‘“ But still,’ wondered Tosha, “the life of a monk, 
particularly for a man who doesn’t feel it to be his real 
vocation, is not an easy one.” 

“The life of a real monk is a hard one, that is a 
sacred truth you've said,” agreed Father Makariy. “It 
is really a life of martyrdom. But real monks are 
happy to suffer, for they suffer for the sake of Christ, 
just like the holy martyrs who were tortured by the 
Romans. For I can tell you this that our flesh is a 
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greater tormentor than all the Romans put together. 
As for monks like Anthony they live as they please, 
and therefore do not suffer in the slightest measure.” 

* Oh, do you mean to say that Anthony doesn’t keep 
his vows?” exclaimed Tosha. 

Father Makariy chuckled and shook his head: 

“ What vows does he keep? And who keeps them 
anyway?” he answered. “I, you see, am an old man, 
and I entered the monastery when I was almost forty. 
I knew my mind, and I also knew that I could control 
myself. But all these monks here. . . .” He 
made a sweeping gesture in the direction of the gar- 
den. “ Few of them ever think of their vows. Some 
of them never intended to keep them, others took their 
vows when they were still too young to know anything 
about life. Anthony, for instance, runs after every 
girl in town, so does Father George and many others. 
Our Abbot Vikentiy is a good man, may Christ save 
him, but young, very young. I knew him for years 
and assisted at his ordination. He was truly devoted 
to God, but just didn’t know himself. Still, no sooner 
was he ordained than he understood he had taken too 
much upon himself. He came to my cell, fell on the 
table and wept, wept like a little child. But I told 
him: ‘What’s the use of weeping now, Brother 
Vikentiy? You should have thought of this before. 
Now it’s too late.’ He made a good monk, however. 
Not that he is perfect. Of course, he would never go 
near a woman, but then, you know. . . . Oh, 
well, what can one do? The spirit is strong, but the 
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flesh is weak. Still, it isn’t so bad as long as thete is 
no woman. Yes, it’s the affection for a woman which 
is the worst thing. Saint Gregory tells us that any af- 
fection is a danger, but that an affection for a woman 
is a double danger; and if the woman is a pretty one, 
then the very heart of the man is consumed by the 
flames of Hell. Of course, one shouldn’t do such 
things at all, but if one does it alone, without a woman 
and without experiencing much pleasure, why, then 
it’s mostly physical. To be sure, one has to read puri- 
fication prayers after that. Eh, eh, many are our sins 
and great is the patience of Christ the Saviour.” 

Tosha suddenly stopped drinking his tea, and looked 
at Father Makariy with astonishment and apprehen- 
sion. 

“Is every kind of affection for a woman sinful?” 
he asked hesitatingly. ‘‘Or just that kind of affec- 
fiom 2) 0 eae Lienaeon meee ae elermean iwhatecney 
Call sane eiensininlslovesss 

‘No, that doesn’t make any difference,” answered 
Father Makariy smiling in kindliness. “ Women, you 
see, are the Devil’s vessels. A lot of people fool them- 
selves by thinking that they love a woman, not that 
way but in some other way, and of course women 
themselves invented all that. But there is no such dif- 
ference. Any affection for any woman is always 
poisonous for one’s soul. Take this example, for in- 
stance. ‘There was a great saint who lived in the 
fourth century. Once his mother came to visit him. 
He received her, talked to her for a while, and then 
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said: ‘ Now go, I received you because you were my 
mother, and I didn’t want to hurt your feelings by re- 
fusing to see you. But now I've talked to you long 
enough. It will take me many days and nights of fast- 
ing, praying and repenting to become pure again, for 
I have soiled myself by talking to you, who are a 
woman. You see how the saints looked at it, and 
rightly too. One can’t be in a woman’s presence, or 
even look at one on the street, without soiling oneself. 
Therefore the Fathers of the Church teach us always to 
have our eyes cast down, so as not to see women at 
all. So impudent are women that one of their glances 
can set aflame the heart of a virgin-man and doom 


him. . . . What is it, my dear count? You look 
so pale. Don’t you feel well?” 

, Oh, it must be just) the heat 9s) Sse lanieall 
right, . said; Tosha. But) 9s 2) a bucwetellitgme 
aren't there women who are good? 

Many women were saints and . . . and, after all, 


the Most Holy Virgin Mary was a woman.” 

Father Makariy looked at Tosha with an inquisitive 
and slightly malicious smile. 

“No, no,” he said. ‘Of course there were women 
among the saints, and the Most Holy Virgin was a 
woman too, but that makes no difference. How any of 
them ever became saints God Alone may know. Of 
course we must worship them once God made them 
saints, and even pray to them, but never imagine that 
a woman you may meet may be a saint. If a woman 
were really a saint, she would be the first to flee from 
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you. Let me tell you of another case recorded in the 
Lives of the Saints which will make clear to you what 
I mean. There lived two saints—one of them a monk, 
the other one a nun. Both of them were living in 
seclusion, each on a separate mountain top. The monk 
was a very holy man and he had never even seen a 
woman in all his life until one day he met the nun. 
No sooner did he look at her than the Devil entered 
his heart, and he fell desperately in love with her. 
From that day on he could do nothing more, but was 
burning day and night with a most sinful desire. 
Finally he could stand it no longer: he climbed up the 
mountain top on which the nun was living, burst into 
her cell, and demanded that she should sin with him. 
The nun began to plead with the monk, but he refused 
to listen to reason. Then the holy woman said: * You 
tell me that I am so beautiful and that you love me. 
You say all this because you have never had anything 
to do with women. I must tell you then that we are 
most impure creatures and if you only knew how dis- 
gusting women are at times, you would never want to 
have anything to do with any of us.’ But the holy 
monk had completely lost his senses and he said: “ No 
matter how disgusting you are I love you; you are 
beautiful and I want to sin with you.’ Then the holy 
nun, seeing that this was a desperate case and deter- 
mined to save the monk at all cost, asked: ‘ What part 
of me do you find the most beautiful of all?’ And 
the monk answered: ‘ Your eyes.’ Then the nun took 
a heavy silver buckle from her belt, and knocked both 
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of her eyes out. The monk was so terrified that he 
left the nun immediately, and both of them remained 
chaste for the rest of their lives. Now they are saints 
and dwell in Heaven with God. But tell me, would 
they be saints if the nun instead of knocking her eyes 
out, had rolled them at the monk and smiled at him 
sweetly? Verily I tell you they would have become 
most grievous sinners in a few minutes’ time, and now, 
instead of dwelling with God, would both be burning 
in Hell. You see, women who were saints realized 
themselves how impure they were, and did not tolerate, 
much less encourage, any admiration on the part of 
men. So if a woman permits you even to look at her, 
you may know that she is not a saint but a Devil’s ves- 
sel. No, never trust a woman, nor permit any affection 
for a woman to enter your heart, no matter how good 
this woman may seem to you. They always start that 
way—just a little friendship or affection or what not; 
and before you know it the Devil has got you. If you 
don’t believe what I say, just think of a woman you 
may like, and then look into your own soul and see 
what kind of emotions the thought about that woman 
has provoked in you. Then you'll know what I mean. 
Oh, well, many are our sins, but the Lord is merciful. 
Let’s have another cup of tea, my dear count.’ 

But Tosha could drink no more tea. He was suf- 
focating. He suddenly became conscious of the fact 
that the air in the cell was nauseating, and he felt that 
he would faint if he would remain here much longer. 

“No thank you, Father Makariy,” he said, in a 
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trembling voice. “I think I better go now. The Most 
Eminent will officiate to-night at the evening service, 
and I must prepare his robes.” 

“That's right, that’s right,’ approved Father 
Makariy. “It is good that you are so conscientious 
about your duties. It won’t be long before you'll be a 
bishop yourself. May Christ save you. In the name of 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

Tosha kissed the old monk’s hand and hurried out 
of his cell. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


TOSHA ENTERED THE CATHEDRAL. Nopopy was 
there yet except Father Simon—an old monk without a 
single hair on his head, but with an endless red beard. 
Father Simon was in charge of wax-candles, and Tosha 
found him as usual counting his candles, and as usual 
unable to count them right. 

Father Simon came from Ukraina or as the Rus- 
sians usually call it—Little Russia, and was still un- 
able to overcome his Ukrainian accent, which was par- 
ticularly disastrous when he had to lead the service in 
Church-Slavonic. What made his reading and chant- 
ing the more confusing was an unexplainable habit of 
adding to every word, and sometimes in the middle of 
a word, a syllable which sounded like “tse.” Father 
Simon claimed, however, that this too was merely an 
Ukrainian manner of speech. 

“ Good-tse day-tse, Christ-tse save you-tse,” he 
greeted Tosha from behind his counter. 

“ Good day, Father Simon,” Tosha put together his 
hands, palms upward, and bowed to Father Simon, 
who blessed him: 

“In the name-tse of Father-tse, Son-tse and Holy- 
tse Ghost-tse. Those damned-tse candles-tse,’’ he 
added, “always a few missing-tse or a few too many- 

tse. Could you-tse count them-tse for me?” 

Tosha began to count the candles, while Father 
Simon started to pour oil in the lamps, sighing, mur- 
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muring something to himself, and once in a while 
wiping his oily fingers on his beard. 

Having counted the candles, Tosha went into the 
sanctuary and took out of the closet the bishop’s vest- 
ments of silk and heavy brocade, with many round 
silver bells sewed to them. The dressing of a bishop 
is in itself a religious ceremony, performed in the 
middle of the Church at some services, even several 
times. During that ceremony the bishop has also to 
comb his hair publicly and wash his hands from a 
special silver vessel. 

His preparations ready, Tosha pulled out of the 
closet his own robe, matching in colour those of the 
bishop, and was about to put it on when he tre- 
membered that nothing could be done in Church with- 
out the blessing of a priest. He therefore had to go 
through the whole cathedral to Father Simon's counter, 
where the latter gave him the required blessing as well 
as his hand to kiss. 

Tosha was still adjusting the brocade ribbon across 
his shoulders when Abbot Vikentiy appeared in the 
sanctuary. Abbot Vikentiy—a small, frail looking 
man, with big grey eyes, beautiful curly blond hair and 
an almost invisible beard,—smiled at Tosha and 
blessed him. 

‘In the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
You are always the first in Church, Count. You'll 
make a good monk. May Christ save you. Well the 
Most Eminent Lord must be in before long now . . .” 
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He suppressed a yawn, “ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
be merciful to me—a sinner.” 

A thunderous roar made Tosha and Vikentiy turn 
their heads. 

“ B-r-r-r-, gr-r-r, a-hem!”’ 

It was Archdeacon Nicodim clearing his throat in 
preparation for the service. He was an enormous 
man, almost seven feet tall, and his voice seemed to 
come from the bottom of a barrel. It was this famous 
voice of his which had secured him, at a comparatively 
early age (he was slightly over thirty), the enviable 
position of an Archdeacon. For the most important 
quality of a deacon is his voice. The deeper and the 
more thunderous it is, the better. 

“ A-hem, gt-r-r, ho-hum-m-m. Good day, holy 
fathers,” he roared, bowing to Vikentiy and Tosha in 
the shy and awkward manner of a twelve-year-old boy. 
He took his robe out of the closet, and bowed again 
to Vikentiy: 

‘ Bless me, Lord!” he thundered. 

The Abbot looked attentively at the outstretched 
hand of the Archdeacon. 

“ Tell me, Father Nikodim, why are your hands so 
dirty this afternoon?” he queried. 

Father Nicodim smiled apologetically, and ex- 
amined his really black palm. 

“A little sin has occurred, Father Abbot,” he ex- 
plained. “I am a sinner.” 

“ What sort of a sin could have made your hands 
dirty, Father Nicodim?’’ demanded the Abbot. 
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Father Nicodim smiled again, with obvious embar- 
rassment: 

‘“H-m-m-m, a-hem. Well, you see, it happened on 
my way over. Nothing much though, Father Abbot, 
just a little sin. . . . You see, I was passing at 
the foot of the hill—you know where the road from 
the upper part of the town turns right above the 
precipice. As I was passing there, I saw a horse-cart 
rolling down hill at full speed. There was a woman 
in the cart, and I saw that she had lost all control of 
the horse. The horse went crazy, and the cart was 
hitting it on the flanks and making it still madder all 
the time. I looked at them and said to myself: * An- 
other moment and they'll all be down the precipice, 
and not a splinter will be left of them.’ Now, of 
course, if there had just been that fool woman, I 
wouldn’t have cared. No, I wouldn’t have pitied the 
woman; but you see, Father Abbot, there was a little 
tot with her, just a tiny little kid. So I said to myself: 
‘Why should the innocent infant perish?’ So, you 
see, Father Abbot, I got out in the middle of the road, 
just at the turn above the precipice, and when the cart 
came rolling down I caught the horse by the reins and 
put it down on its knees. That was all, Father Abbot. 
Just a little sin. I wouldn’t have minded the woman, 
but the tot, you see. No damage was done though, 
except that I got my hands dirty. I am a sinner—I 
am. 

Vikentiy chuckled good-naturedly: 

“ Oh well, it’s all right then, Father Nicodim. You 
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have some strength in you, though. To put a fright- 
ened horse down on its knees. Some strength. Well, 
may Christ save you. Ah, here is our Father Con- 
fessor.” 

“ May Christ save you, holy brothers,’ Father 
Makariy greeted them, with a sweet smile. 

“ How is our Father-Confessor? ”’ queried the Arch- 
deacon. ; 

“ May Christ save you, Father Archdeacon,” an- 
swered Father Makariy, “God still has patience with 
our many sins. Eh, here is Brother George.” 

Little by little, the sanctuary was filled with priests 
and deacons, who first approached the Abbot to obtain 
his blessing, and then proceeded to put on their sacer- 
dotal vestments, talking to each other in subdued tones, 
and murmuring prayers. 

Suddenly, a big bell boomed right over their heads. 
All conversation ceased immediately. The fathers be- 
gan netvously to adjust their robes. 

“ The Most Eminent has left his apartments,’ de- 
clared Abbot Vikentiy in a mysterious whisper, “ It’s 
time to go to meet him.” 

As he uttered these words, the big bell struck for a 
second time; then many small bells exploded in a loud 
trill; again the big bell boomed; again the little ones 
responded; and then all bells of all sizes and tones 
started ringing furiously. Now the big bell was groan- 
ing and roaring without interruption, making the win- 
dow panes rattle in their frames, while all the others 
were accompanying it with endless trills which ad- 
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vanced and receded like the tide, drowning all other 
sounds, shaking the old cathedral to its foundation. 
It was an orgy of bells, but it created a peculiar music 
—wild, chaotic, and yet solemn, grave, tremendously 
thrilling. 

Tosha adored this ringing. It made him shiver, and 
feel as if somebody were tickling him inside his stom- 
ach. He had to catch his breath at the thought that 
some day all these bells would ring that way for him— 
Tosha. 

The procession to meet the Bishop began to file 
slowly out of the sanctuary towards the entrance to 
the cathedral. At the head of it marched solemnly 
Abbot Vikentiy in golden vestments, a round, tall head- 
dress of black velvet pushed low over his eyes, a big 
golden cross in his hands. Next came Father Makariy, 
holding a small Bible in a golden cover. Then Arch- 
deacon Nicodim, with an incense shaker hanging on 
three long silver chains in his right hand, and an 
enormous silver candle in the left one. Tosha and the 
second ypo-deacon marched after Father Nicodim, 
carrying the Bishop’s mantle of purple silk, with broad 
white and red stripes and many silver bells, and his 
black head-dress with a long veil. Finally came all the 
remaining priests and deacons, each carrying some 
sacred object. 

The Church was already filled with people. Nearest 
to the sanctuary stood the monks, in several rows, in 
their long black mantles and black head-dresses, with 
veils coming down their backs. All one could see of 
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them were bits of their faces and hands. They looked 
like ghosts rather than living human beings. The rest 
of the Church was occupied by lay devotees, who stared 
with curiosity at the solemn procession, crossing them- 
selves occasionally and whispering prayers. 

As he was passing through the Church, Tosha felt 
that someone was looking at him. He turned his head 
and saw a pretty young woman with chestnut-brown 
hair, dressed modestly in pure white. For a second 
their eyes met, then the young woman bowed her head 
and began to cross herself; but Tosha noticed that she 
continued to look at him with the corner of her eye, 
and something in this look made him shiver. 

The procession stopped in front of the open doors 
of the Cathedral. A minute later the Bishop ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

His Eminency the Most Eminent Bishop Seraphim 
was a short, heavily built man, with a black beard, and 
hair which had just begun to turn grey. His usually 
goodnatured brown eyes were now gazing sternly from 
under his heavy, swollen, eye-lids, and his full lips 
were tightly pressed. He advanced slowly, leaning 
heavily on his staff, his right hand resting on his 
 Panaguia ’’—an oval image of the Virgin Mary, sur- 
mounted by a crown—the insignia of the bishop’s rank 
displayed on a chain over the breast. 

Bishop Seraphim made a few steps and stopped. 

“ Bless us, Most Eminent Lord!” roared Arch-Dea- 
con Nicodim in his profoundest bass, bowing low, and 
waving his incense shaker in the direction of the 
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bishop. The Most Eminent handed his staff to the 
ypo-deacon, and blessed everybody with both hands— 
as bishops alone are permitted to do. 

Tosha put on the Bishop’s shoulders his purple 
mantle with bells, while the other ypo-deacon gave him 
his head-dress with the black veil. Both ypo-deacons 
bowed low and each kissed one of the Bishop’s hands, 
while the choir began to sing in Greek: “ Yspola eta 
despota,’—‘* Glory to this potentate.”’ 

Slowly and solemnly the Bishop went through the 
Cathedral towards the sanctuary, mounted three steps, 
and began to kiss the big Ikons on the wall separating 
the sanctuary. He knelt before every ikon, each time 
touching the floor with his forehead, the silver bells 
on his mantle ringing at his every movement. It was 
surprising to see this heavy man go down to his knees 
and get up again with such incredible swiftness and 
ease, as if he had springs instead of bones in his legs. 

Having kissed all the images, the Bishop turned to- 
ward the congregation, blessed them again with both 
hands, and proceded to his ‘“ Cathedra,” a square, 
raised platform built in the middle of the cathedral— 
which by the way gives the edifice its name as distin- 
guished from an ordinary church, or, more exactly a 
temple. 

Abbot Vikentiy entered the sanctuary and stood be- 
fore the Altar. Archdeacon Nicodim ascended the 
three steps leading to the sanctuary, raised with his 
right hand a broad brocade ribbon attached to his 
shoulder, and exclaimed in a thunderous voice: 
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“Getsup! 

Thereby supposedly awakening the sleeping devo- 
tees, for in the early Christian Church the present even- 
ing service started at midnight. 

“ Lord bless us,” sang the choir. 

Abbot Vikentiy took from the Altar an enormous 
golden Bible, made the sign of the cross with it, and 
intoned in his soft tenor: 

“Glory to the Holy, Life-Giving, Single-in-Its Sub- 
stance and Undividable Trinity, now and forever and 
for ages of ages!” 

‘“ Amen!” answered the choir. 

“ All together, let us pray to God!’’ thundered the 
Archdeacon; and the service began. 

The magnificent pageant developed with the appar- 
ent casualness of a theatrical performance, in which 
every movement, every gesture, every expression of 
faces even, are studied in minutest detail. The sing- 
ing of the choir, hidden behind a row of ikons, seemed 
to come straight from Heaven. The deep bass of the 
Archdeacon filled the whole Cathedral with its vibra- 
tions, emphasising by its thundering the soothing ef- 
fect of the priests’ gentle tenors. It was a gorgeous 
performance, which seemed to abolish time and space, 
transferring the audience to some fantastic and other- 
wise forgotten past, filling their hearts with mystic awe 
and admiration. 

Priests and deacons chanted; prayed, bowed, moved 
back and forth, waved their incense shakers; but the 
center of it all was the Bishop. Most of the time he 
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was silent and motionless, only once in a while pro- 
nouncing some invocation, or blessing with both hands 
the performing clergy or the praying devotees. To a 
stranger, unable to understand the words of the prayers 
and hymns, it would seem that the Bishop was not 
merely the elder clergyman conducting the service, but 
rather a Deity, in whose honour the service was con- 
ducted. Priests and deacons invoked his blessing, 
kissed his hands, burned before him the aromatic in- 
cense, which mounted in blue clouds towards the enor- 
mous dome; devotees bowed their heads, and many 
even went down on their knees whenever he turned in 
their direction. And like a Deity he remained im- 
perturbable, passionless, looking at nobody in particu- 
lar, the expression of his face as enigmatic as that of 
an Egyptian sphynx. 

After standing in the middle of the Cathedral for 
about an hour, the Bishop preceded to the Sanctuary. 
The Deacons closed the ‘‘ Royal Gates” behind him, 
and drew a curtain of red silk. The Cathedral ap- 
peared deserted; many of the lights went out; the Arch- 
deacon alone remained with the devotees. A small 
boy in a black cassock began to read endless psalms in 
a nasal voice. But a silver staff with brocade ribbons, 
placed at the wall of the Sanctuary, and the faint ring- 
ing of silver bells indicated that the Most Eminent was 
still present. 

The monotonous nasal reading continued for more 
than half an hour. At last it stopped. For several 
minutes complete silence reigned in the Cathedral. 
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The audience stood motionless, awe-stricken, nervous 
with anticipation. Then the curtain of red silk was 
slowly drawn away by an invisible hand. Another 
minute passed, with increasing tension. Suddenly the 
“ Royal Gates” were thrown wide open. At the same 
time, as if by magic, every lamp and candle was lit, 
filling the Cathedral with blinding trembling lights, 
and the Bishop appeared again before the audience. 
Instead of his purple mantle and black head-dress, he 
was now Clad in shining golden robes, on his head a 
crown-shaped golden mitre, set with diamonds and 
rubies. He was holding in his hand an incense shaker, 
on long silver chains, with silver bells. 

Another moment and the choir exploded into a loud 
and joyous hymn: 

“ Praise the Name of the Lord! 

Slaves praise the Lord! 

“ Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! ” 

Flanked by two ypo-deacons carrying silver candela- 
bras, and followed by the Archdeacon with his en- 
ormous silver candle, the Bishop began to wave his 
incense shaker before every ikon, bowing from time to 
time, the Archdeacon and both ypo-deacons bowing 
simultaneously with him. 

It was intolerably hot. Tosha, in his heavy golden 
robe, was perspiring as in a Turkish bath. He was 
exhausted, his throat was drty, his wet clothes were 
sticking to his body. At any other time, Tosha would 
have collapsed in another minute, but now he noticed 
none of it. He walked at the Bishop’s side, feeling 
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that all the Angels and Saints were looking at him. 
He was praying fervently. He saw already some of 
that glory which one day would be his—the reward 
reserved in Heaven for virgins only. Yes, he felt al- 
most in Heaven. In fact, he was in Heaven. 

He was free now from all earthly worries, from all 
worldly duties. He could, and indeed had to, give all 
his thoughts and devote all his actions to God, and to 
God alone, and every day his prayers were bringing 
him nearer to God, and every day his glory would in- 
crease. 

Already, without being ordained, at the very start 
of his monastic career, he was walking at the side of 
the Bishop, sharing some of his splendour, attracting 
the attention of the whole congregation. Before long 
he would be a monk, and probably a week later a 
deacon. Ordinary monks had of course to wait for 
ten or twenty years before they could become deacons. 
But Tosha would belong to the so-called learned 
clergy, who are promoted rapidly. Yes, in two or 
three months from now he was going to be a deacon 
and chant prayers in his clear tenor (Tosha knew that 
he had a very good voice). Another few weeks, and 
he would be a priest and not merely chant, but lead the 
service. 

This seemed almost unbelievable, and yet Tosha 
couldn’t help knowing that even this would not be the 
limit of his glory, for surely in a few years he would 
become Abbot and then an Arch-Priest. An Arch- 
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Priest! He would wear a golden mitre just like the 
one the Bishop had. 

But once he had become an Arch-Priest, it would 
be only a question of time for him to be ordained a 
Bishop. He could become a Bishop at about thirty. 
He would still be young. He would look so much 
better—tall and slender as he was—than did the 
chubby Seraphim. 

Eventually he would be promoted to Archbishop, 
and possibly even be made a Metropolitan. After all, 
who could tell but that some day he wouldn’t be elected 
Patriarch. Of course this could happen only by the 
Grace of God, but it was possible, quite possible, in- 
deed. 

One day, of course, Tosha would die. But it 
wouldn’t be that ordinary death of ordinary people, 
which passes unnoticed by all, save a few friends who 
wonder why that person ever had to be born at all, 
and what good he accomplished, in his lifetime. 
Tosha’s death would shake Russia from one end to 
another. Hundreds of thousands of people, weeping 
desperately, would crowd the squares and streets to 
catch a glimpse of his funeral procession. 

He probably would be buried in one of the bigger 
Cathedrals, and pilgrims would begin to come to his 
grave. Then a few miracles would occur, and far and 
wide the rumour will spread that a new wonder- 
worker had been sent by God to Russia. At last the 
Church would have to interfere. The miracles would 
be carefully recorded and investigated. A detailed 
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biography would be compiled and examined, and 
finally the Church would officially proclaim him a 
Saint. 

Yes—a Saint. This indeed was Tosha’s main de- 
sire. He wanted to become a Saint, and he saw in his 
imagination scenes from a distant future when Bishops 
and Archbishops, even the Patriarch himself, would 
kneel before his tomb and sing: 

“Holy Pastor and Wonderworker, pray God for us 
sinners,”—while he himself would dwell in Eternity 
at the Right Hand of his Lord and Saviour. 

Oh, the glory, the happiness of it all! How foolish, 
how sinful he was when he complained so bitterly of 
all the hardships he had had to suffer during the last 
year and a half. 

Clearly it was God Himself who was leading him by 
this road of thorns to that glory, the glimpses of 
which he could already perceive. But he would not 
have that glory all to himself. Alone he would not 
be able to enjoy it. If he were ever going to be a 
Saint it would happen not merely through his own 
efforts. Who filled his heart with that sacred love 
for God and the Universe? Who made him so pure 
and strong in spirit? She did it all. Without her 
he would have perished long ago. It was her image 
which had guided him safely through all the hard- 
ships and privations, the memory of her love which 
made him certain that, in spite of all the horrors he 
was witnessing, God’s Holy Spirit was still dwelling 
on earth. Oh yes, he didn’t want to be a Saint unless 
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God would agree to make her—his adopted mother, 
his princess, a Saint also, so that even Father Makariy, 
much as he despised all women, would have to pray to 
her on his knees. Yes, they both would be Saints. 
Then all those who suspected him of being in love 
with her would bow their heads in shame, and humbly 
beg the princess and him to forgive them. 

Tosha raised his eyes to Heaven. An unexperienced 
enthusiasm filled all his being, and he exclaimed in- 
wardly: 

“ Thank you, thank you, oh Lord, for having done 
all this. Your mercy has no limits! ”’ 

Now the bishop was passing through the crowd of 
devotees, who pushed each other to open him a pas- 
sage. Many were falling on their knees, whispering: 
“ Bless us, Holy Lord.” 

Here, in this crowd of awe-stricken, trembling 
people, Tosha felt even more exalted than in the 
Sanctuary. He walked straight ahead, in a peculiar 
ecstasy, seeing nothing and nobody, feeling only how 
his golden robe was sweeping over the bent foreheads 
of the kneeling people. But he didn’t have to worry 
about that, or apologize, for he knew that these people 
felt happy to be touched by the hem of his sacred 
vestment. 

Suddenly he heard somewhere quite near to him a 
suppressed whisper: 

“ How beautiful he is, a real Angel from Heaven.” 

Unconsciously Tosha turned his head in the direc- 
tion of the whisper, and met the admiring and prayer- 
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ful eyes of the pretty young woman in white with 
chestnut-brown hair. It was she who must have whis- 
pered these words. Her lips remained still half-open, 
and her eyes told him with unquestionable certainty 
that it was Tosha and none other of the participants 
of the ceremony whom she considered to be as beau- 
tiful as an Angel from Heaven. 

Tosha wanted to turn away his eyes when the young 
woman, who was kneeling began to rise to her feet, 
lifting her dress in front. She was standing so that 
Tosha alone could see her, for his robe was hiding her 
from the eyes of others. It was a second, perhaps 
only a fraction of a second,—but for a brief moment 
Tosha saw the young woman, as she was fising, in a 
half sitting posture, with her dress lifted almost to 
her waist. It all passed so swiftly that only some 
seconds later did the realization of it reach Tosha’s 
brain, but he had seen clearly that her only under- 
garments were her stockings. Another second and he 
saw her eyes, and although they were staring straight 
at him, they seemed somehow to point down at her 
figure and command: 

“ Look! ” 

One more second, and Tosha had passed her. 

Now his eyes glanced past a multitude of uninter- 
esting, mostly ugly and worn faces, figures clad in 
shabby clothes; but with every moment the sight of 
the young woman, with her lifted dress and tempting 
eyes, grew clearer and clearer in his mind, until at 
last she filled the whole Cathedral, forcing everything 
else into a pale background. 
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Tosha began to shiver. Gradually the thought 
penetrated into his mind that something dreadful had 
happened to him, and a feeling of hatred towards that 
impudent young woman began to rise in his heart, 
breaking the enchantment in whose power he had been 
only a few minutes ago, depriving him of that blissful 
sense of purity which made him feel so close to God. 

How had she dared to do such a thing? Didn’t she 
have any shame? Above all, why did she have to do 
it to him, and not to somebody else? He had been so 
happy, so good; and now he was soiled, sinful, thrown 
down from Heaven. He thought he saw God, Who 
only a few minutes ago was smiling to him with in- 
finite tenderness, now turn away his eyes with disgust 
at the sight of the obscene vision which dominated 
Tosha’s mind. 

Why did he have to suffer for no sin of his own? 
What had he done? He was praying ardently, he 
didn’t have the slightest sinful thought in his mind, 
and now. . . . Oh, but why couldn’t he forget 
her? Still worse—that picture, sinful as it was, cte- 
ated in him a sensation remotely resembling that 
other sensation which he experienced while kissing the 
hands of his princess. How could that be? How 
could those two emotions, one of them so pure and 
sacred, the other so dirty and sinful, have anything 
in common? Why wasn’t he more disgusted by what 
he had seen? Of course he was disgusted. Now he 
would pray. 

He started to pray, but his thoughts didn’t follow 
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his prayer. Suddenly he realized that he was looking 
at the young woman. He was now back in the sanctu- 
ary, but he could see her quite well through the open 
gates. He looked at her, and a sense of annoyance and 
of an unfulfilled anticipation overcame him. Well, 
now, how long did he have to wait before she would 
understand? . . . How dumb she must be 
couldn’t she feel his thoughts? . . . He narrowed 
his eyes and concentrated all his attention on that 
lovely head, hoping that his thoughts would thus pene- 
trate into her mind. 

Suddenly, Tosha turned away his eyes with stupe- 
faction. He had just realized that what he wanted 
the young woman to do was to lift her dress again, 
and that it was her failure to do so which annoyed him 
unspeakably. Oh, the terror of it. How could he 
have fallen so low? And yet what difference did it 
make to her? Once she was so impudent she might 
as well go on. Still, she couldn’t do it now, for if 
he could see her, many others could also, and she 
would certainly be ejected.. No, she shouldn’t be 
ejected. Couldn’t he think of some pretext to leave 
the Sanctuary and go through the Cathedral. She 
surely would do it again if he were to pass close 
enough to her. 

“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me 
a sinner!’ Tosha frantically addressed God, a cold 
perspiration covering his forehead, “ Christ, don’t You 
hear me? Can’t you remove that awful vision from 
my mind? Christ, You must hear me! My Saviour, 
You can’t abandon me that way!” 
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He bit his lip, and pressed his nails into the palm 
of his hand. 

“ Christ, why should You make me suffer for no 
fault of my own? Did I ask her to do it? You know 
I was praying at that moment. Christ, make me pure 
again. Why do You permit me to be soiled through 
the fault of others?” 

How he hated that young woman! 

Thank God, now he was over it. Oh yes, he was 
thinking of nothing but Heaven. Christ must have 
responded to his prayer. . . . Ah, but that pink 
skin, that brown hair. 

“ Take your candelabrum, the Bishop is waiting for 
you,” whispered the nasal voice of Father Anthony 
into Tosha’s ear. “Pretty, isn’t she? Some girl, but 
don’t stare at her so that the Most Eminent will 
notice it. He-he-he, some girl. She'll let you, don’t 
worry; but hurry now.” 

Tosha hurriedly took the candelabrum and quickly 
approached the Bishop. 

“ One ought to be more attentive during a Church 
service,’ the Bishop whispered furiously. Tosha’s 
heart sank. The first rebuke, and what a rebuke! And 
all because of her. How he hated her! 

But the Bishop’s face was again prayerful and 
kindly. He turned toward the congregation and, 
crossing his two candelabra, exclaimed: 

‘ Peace be with you! ” 

“ And with thy spirit!” answered the choir. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


TOSHA HAD KNOWN LONG AGO THAT ONE COULD 
not pray to God just in any manner one wished, but 
that it was necessary to observe certain rules, Still, it 
was only upon his arrival at the monastery that he 
learned what real prayer meant, and now he was sur- 
prised and even frightened by the realisation that 
never before had he prayed as one really must pray. 

Now Tosha knew it wasn’t enough to have a serious 
face, to kneel, to cross oneself, and read prayers at- 
tentively. No, one could observe all these rules and 
yet not be praying at all. Prayer, as he learned it 
now, had a very definite aim—to instil into one’s 
heart the Holy Ghost. This could not be done, how- 
ever, without acquiring first what the Saints called 
“the Gift of Prayer.’ For this, one had to observe 
strictly the rules of prayer, which were—to pray only 
with an empty stomach, to stand erect, to breath only 
with the breast and through the nostrils, never with 
the stomach or through the mouth, to repeat every 
prayer until one had read every word of it with full 
consciousness of its meaning, and finally to stare all the 
time at the tip of one’s nose. 

At the beginning, however the most one could hope 
for was to feel the presence of the Holy Ghost only 
occasionally. The Holy Ghost manifested His pres- 
ence by a feeling of serenity, happiness, and perfect 
immunity to all passions. Eventually the Holy Ghost 
would descend into a monk’s heart and remain there 
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permanently. But this seldom happened before many, 
many years of praying. Happiness and serenity could 
be felt at times, even at the beginning; but immunity 
from passion seldom dawned on a monk before some 
forty or fifty years of praying. 

When Tosha first started to pray according to the 
monastic rules, he felt rather miserable. It was very 
tiresome. Particularly the necessity of staring at the 
tip of his nose was painful, and provoked in him the 
sinful fear that he would as a result become cross- 
eyed. There was also somewhere in the back of his 
mind the question as to why was it necessary to look 
at the tip of one’s nose to enable the Almighty God 
to enter one’s heart. But Tosha had a certain dis- 
cipline. He knew that the beginning of any study was 
difficult. But he knew also that all one had to do was 
to clench one’s teeth and do as one was told to do by 
the teacher, and eventually one was certain of reaping 
a tich reward by mastering the subject. He was de- 
termined to acquire the Gift of Prayer, and he felt cer- 
tain that in order to succeed he did not have to question 
the wisdom of the Rules of Prayer, but to observe them 
as best he could. 

This he did, and indeed prayer became easier for 
him, and gave him mote satisfaction every day. There 
were moments when he felt so happy, so serene and so 
pure, that he began to suspect that, unbelievable as it 
was, the Holy Ghost was actually visiting his heart 
occasionally. 

To-night Tosha was praying as usual, and he was 
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successful enough as long as he was reading the oblig- 
atory evening prayers: But when he began to read the 
Psalms, his thoughts became more and more confused. 
Soon he noticed that his glance was gliding along the 
lines of the ancient Slavonic script without transmitting 
anything to his brain. And yet his brain was by no 
means vacant. No, it was seething with thoughts. 
But what were these thoughts? There were so many 
of them and they were all moving in such disorder 
that it was hard to catch any of them and hold them 
long enough to find out what they were about. 
Suddenly, something began to crystallize in his 
mind. What was it? Something rather pleasant, 


something that made him smile. . . . Her bare 
thighs, yes, those bare thighs . . . her smile 
her brown hair . . . and her pink skin. 

She has a charming smile. . . . Now 
she takes her dress off altogether. . . . She is 


quite naked, like the young woman on the beach 

like Aphrodite. How beautiful she is. She 
smiles at Tosha and her smile fills him with tender- 
ness. She stands in the Royal Gates and clouds of 
blue incense rise around her. ‘Praise the name of 
the Lord, praise, slaves, the Lord Alleluia, alleluia, 
alleluia,” sings the choir. They sing it to her, and 
Tosha kneels before her and kisses her foot. 

“ Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner. How could I have thought of such a terrible 
thing? Oh, but I didn’t think it. Satan put it into 
my head. The Fathers of the Church say: an evil 
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thought is not a sin, it is put into a monk’s head by 
the Devil, but to dwell on an evil thought with pleas- 
ure is a mortal sin. Did I dwell with pleasure on that 
thought? No, no, no, I am disgusted, 1 was dis- 
gusted all the time. Go away from me, Satan. Go 
away from me, Satan. Do you hear? Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me, a sinner. Be 
merciful to me, a sinner! A pure heart give me, oh 
Lord, and a rightful spirit instil into my womb! 
Womb. . . . Why womb? A man has no womb 

a man is different from a woman. Why 
aren’t men as pretty as women? Women are wholly 
beautiful. Were I a woman in some heathen coun- 
try, so that I knew nothing about Christianity, I'd 
never dress. I’d permit people to look at my beauty. 


I'd be so proud of my body. . . . Of course, she 
is shameless . . . because there is nothing she 
should be ashamed of. . . . Indecent?—yes, it 


looks indecent. Indecent but not ridiculous 

that kind of indecency only adds charm, it makes one 
smile, not giggle. . . . No, I did not enjoy that 
thought at all. I hated it. Satan enters one's 
mind before one has time to notice it. Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me a sinner. 

No response, again no response . . . just doesn't 
click . . . why is it? Sometimes one has merely 
to mention Christ's name and one feels Him right 
away. Another time, one prays and prays and feels 
nothing . . . it’s all because of my sins. Yes, 
it’s all that woman. . . . How hate her. How 
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did she dare? I prayed so wonderfully until she did 
that thing. How can anybody be so shameless? 

Lord’ Jesus Gheist) 42), still it Wi wetelso) wicked, 
and a woman, I’d be more daring. I’d come to the 
Church quite naked. What would everybody do if 
she were to take off her dress right in the middle of 
the Church? The monks would throw her out. I 
wouldnithlet) thems e927.) word ifesuss Christ,.Son 
of God, be merciful to me, a sinner. These thoughts 
are obviously not my own. The Fathers of the Church 
are right. One can almost hear Satan’s voice whisper- 


ing evil thoughts into one’s mind... . Her 
thighs are) so) beautifull) (7) 47) What: is)thereyso 
beautiful about women’s thighs? . . . They must 


be very soft. The Princess's were so soft. She 
laughed when I kissed them. I could feel through 
her negligée how soft they were. . . . You area 
bad boy, you ought to be spanked . . . but one 
can kiss anything of a mother’s, can’t one? If the 
Princess were only here . . . dear little mother, 
where is she? Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on her, 
have mercy on her, oh please make it so that everything 
will be well with her. . . . She must be beautiful 
when she is quite naked. Oh, if we meet again I shall 
beg her to let me look at her when she is quite naked. 

Those bare thighs. . . . Lord, chase Satan 
away. How could I have thought of that awful 
woman? It makes me sick just to think of her. What 
would mamochka have said? She would be disgusted. 
No, never will I look at that woman again. Didn’t the 
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princess tell me when we parted: Toto, now you will 
find some other mamochka. It will make me jealous. 
—Never. You shall remain my only mamochka for 
the rest of my life. No, that woman is repulsive. | 
don’t want even to think of her . . . Mamochka, 
you must believe that you will always remain my only 
little mother. I shall never even look at another 
woman. I shall remain a virgin, you know that. In 
a few months J shall die to the world. To the world, 
not to you—dear little mother, for you are not of the 
world. You are a Saint, an Angel. It is because of 
you that Iam here. It is my love for you that has made 
me better, that reminded me of God. Oh yes, I 
thought that I was religious before, but I have never 
been truly religious except when I was very small, and 
then after I met you. Yes, it was after I met you 
that I really began to love God. It was in your arms 
that I began again to pray. Oh no, it wasn’t sinful to 
pray in your arms. Perhaps it would be for a monk, 
for that would be against monastic rules; but it is not 
sinful for a layman to pray in the arms of his mother. 
Perhaps it isn’t sinful even for a monk when the 
mother is herself a Saint, and you are a Saint, an 
Angel. Lord Jesus Christ, thank You for having re- 
lieved me from all temptation. Yes, now I can ven- 
ture to think of that woman and it doesn’t disturb me 
at all. Yes, I remember you had lifted your skirts, 
and I saw just what you wanted me to see, but what 
of it? You see—the Holy Ghost is more powerful 
than Satan. I can look at you as much as you wish, 
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it doesn’t impress me at all. What a wonderful feel- 
ing, what peace. Yes, I feel so happy and so pure, 
quite passionless. Lord is it possible that You are so 
merciful to Your unworthy slave, and that You have 
descended into my heart? .Thank You, thank You, oh 
Lord. Thank You, oh Lord, for Your infinite mercy. 
Thank You for having given Mamochka to me. Yes, 
she did it all, and she is not the kind of woman Father 
Makariy was telling me about. You know, oh Lord, 
that she is an exception. You know that she is Your 
Saint. Make us both Saints, and make it so that we 
shall be worshipped together. Then everybody will 
know that I was never in love with her, that we loved 
each other with a saintly and holy love, which has 
nothing to do with that sinful love, the kind of love 
that girl with pink thighs and brown hair must know. 
But forgive her also, oh Lord, and make it so that she 
may see the truth and become converted. It is pos- 
sible. Everything is possible for You. Mary Mag- 
dalene, and the great Saint Mary of Egypt, and many 
other saints, were at first miserable fallen women, but 
You saved and glorified them. Save this one also, and 
forgive her, and forgive her for what she was trying 
to do to me,—for You see she has done me no harm. 
I can think of her quietly now. No, she didn’t impress 
me at all. No woman shall ever impress me. No, 
dear little mother, I shall never have anything to do 
with other women. You oughtn’t to be jealous. I 
love you and you alone, and never shall cease to love 
you, nor shall I ever love any other woman. How 
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merciful You are, oh Lord. Save her and save me. 
Thank You, oh Lord, for Your great mercy. Oh yes, 
it’s only a matter of persistence. Now I feel You, oh 
Saviour, now I can almost see You. Thank You, oh 
Lord, for Your infinite mercy. Lord Jesus Christ Son 
of God be merciful to us sinners, Lord Jesus Christ. 


How many times? “ten a ocen 

twenty . .~. ‘thirty-five "72 Bort 

Lord Jesus Christ Son of (Godi a awmser- 
enty-eight, seventy-nine . . . be merciful to us sin- 
ners. . . minety-three ~ .\ . mimety-seven 


ouff, a hundred. Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, Be 
merciful to us sinners. Hundred and One!” 

Tosha smiles. He had prayed well to-night. He 
had conquered all temptations. He had felt the pres- 
ence of God. He had bowed to the floor and repeated 
the prayer of Jesus a hundred and one times. He ts 
exhausted but happy. He feels immune to all pas- 
sions. He is hardly able to walk to his bed. He falls 
on it, and before he realises it, forgets himself in a 
peaceful sleep, his lips still murmuring automatically 
the prayer of Jesus. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE RAYS OF THE SUN PIERCING THROUGH THE 
tall, narrow windows under the ceiling, coloured the 
grim walls of the Cathedral with a faint gold. Even 
the dark images of the Saints, with their brown faces, 
seemed less lugubrious on this cheerful morning. 

During the first weeks in the monastery, it was dif- 
ficult for Tosha to stand hungry through the mass, 
which generally lasted for three, and often four and 
even five, hours. For the monastic rule prescribes 
that the participants of the service must eat nothing 
till after the mass. But now that it had become a 
habit, it gave Tosha a pleasant feeling of lightness, 
and made it easier for him to concentrate on prayer. 
It also created in him that peculiar sensation of purity 
and inward joy, which he had experienced in full 
measure only while praying in the arms of the Prin- 
cess, and which for a time he seemed incapable of 
feeling again. It was still much less intense, but none- 
the-less it made him in a way happy; and above all it 
made him feel particularly close to the one whom, 
after God, he worshipped most in the world. Thus, 
as time went on, Tosha, to whom some of the mo- 
nastic rules seemed at first arbitrary and useless, be- 
gan to realise that they were on the contrary very 
clever. 

The fathers were again assembled in the Sanctuary, 
waiting for the Bishop. A solemn memorial mass and 
requiem were going to be celebrated in commemora- 
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tion of the late Bishop Gennadiy, who had been mur- 
dered that spring by the Bolsheviks. The Russian 
church considers death to be not a mournful event, 
but, on the contrary, a joyful birth into a new and more 
perfect life, and the clergy wear white robes during 
memorial services. Before coming to Church, Tosha 
had prayed for a whole hour, alone in his cell, and 
now felt at peace with himself and the whole world. 
His robes of glittering white brocade, with golden 
crosses, added to the delightful feeling of purity and 
happiness. 

“ Aren’t we going to listen to a new preacher to- 
day?” asked Father Makariy, combing his beard. “I 
heard that he arrived yesterday. They say he is a 
prince, and preaches like a second John Chrysostom.” 

“ Yes, yes, he is going to preach on the late Lord 
Gennadiy,” said Abbot Vikentiy, “Yes, they all say 
he is just another Golden-Lipped Saint John. They 
also say he will take the vows and be ordained a priest 
by our Most Eminent. Not even ordained yet, and al- 
ready so famous. Well, that’s how it goes. It’s easy 
for these men of learning. Didn’t you see him at the 
Lord’s yesterday,—what is his name, do you know?” 
he asked, turning to Tosha. 

Oh, I just passed him in the corridor, and we 
greeted each other,” answered Tosha. ‘‘ His name is 
Prince Fedor Petrovich Rechnin. He is the nephew of 
the once famous minister of education. He looks very 
spiritual, though.” 

“ Eh, you are too young yet, dear count,” remarked 
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Father Felix—a young monk with an enormous dark 
red beard, and the pleading eyes of an insatiable fe- 
male. 

Father Felix was not particularly popular, but was 
respected for having been ordained in the famous 
Greek monastery on the Holy Mount Athos, as well 
as for his thorough knowledge of Church services, 
which, surprisingly enough, is not very common among 
monks. But he had acquired on the Holy Mount 
Athos not only his priestly rank, but also many other 
of their practices. Mount Athos is famous throughout 
the Christian world for its strict anti-feminism. The 
belief prevails that even animals of the female sex 
are not tolerated on the Holy Mount. 

“We all look spiritual at a distance,” continued 
Father Felix, in his soft voice, rolling his pleading 
eyes at Tosha, “ but we all have our frailties. Surely 
Prince Rechnin, may Christ save him, has his frailties 
also.” 

“You, Father Felix, should think more of your own 
frailties,” admonished blunt Father George—a retired 
Cossack corporal. “That a man with a beard like 
Chatipeniien ays net la 

“Whom are you picking on, Father Felix?” inter- 
rupted Father Anthony in his nasal voice, “ Felix 1s 
wise. At least he’s in no danger of being called 
‘daddy’ by some of the young parishioners, as might 
easily enough happen to you, Brother George.” 

“Better keep your tongue behind your teeth An- 
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thony,” exploded George, “ Look out that somebody 
doesn’t call you and Felix ‘ mama.’ ” 

All the bystanders burst with laughter. 

* What, you wretched Cossack!” screamed Anthony, 

Wait till I get hold of your dirty whiskers! ” 

‘Holy fathers, holy fathers,’ broke in Father 
Makariy, “ Aren’t you afraid of God, to say such un- 
seemly things before God’s Holy Altar?” 

“God!” sneered Anthony, “ did you ever meet Him, 
Makariy? ”’ 

Father George also wanted to answer something, 
but at that moment a new person appeared in the 
Sanctuary. He was a man in the late twenties, with 
cropped, blond curly hair and a short blond beard, big 
blue eyes and fine, aristocratic features. It was a head 
which might serve as a perfect model for an image of 
the Saviour, but unfortunately attached to a small and 
degenerate body, with one leg shorter than the other, 
which caused the man to limp heavily. 

He knelt down before the Altar, crossing himself 
and touching the floor with his forehead; then got back 
to his feet, looked around enquiringly, and started in 
the direction of Father Makariy; but noticing the 
golden cross on Abbot Vikentiy’s breast he turned to 
him and bowed profoundly. 

“Father Abbot? ” 

“ That is I,” answered Vikentiy. 

“ Bless me, holy father.” 

“In the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Prince Rechnin, if I am not mistaken? May Christ 
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save you. We are happy to have among us such an 
illustrious preacher.” 

‘“ Christ save you, Father Abbot, but what kind of a 
preacher am I?” answered the prince, ‘ Just a hum- 
ble, unworthy sinner. I am the lucky one to have the 
great and undeserved happiness of saying my unwise 
Word in your Holy Cathedral, near the sacred relics 
of our Holy Father, Saint John.” 

He bowed again to Vikentiy, then to the other 
monks: 

‘May Christ save you, holy fathers.” 

The fathers, obviously flattered by this demonstra- 
tion of respect on the part of a Prince, ceremoniously 
returned the greeting. Prince Rechnin again looked 
around, and, seeing Tosha, went straight to him. 

“So happy to see you, Count,” he said. “I have 
heard so much about you, and have always been anx- 
ious to make your acquaintance. I hope we shall be 
friends. You know I expect to be ordained here. I 
shall need your spiritual advice, and shall be happy to 
share with you whatever little experience I may pos- 
Sess.” 

Tosha blushed, embarrassed by such unusual expres- 
sions of respect. He liked the prince, and it pleased 
him that the prince had heard about him, for this 
meant that Tosha had begun to be discussed in re- 
ligious circles. For a while Prince Fedor Rechnin re- 
mained silent, apparently praying. Then he turned 
again to Tosha, and whispered: 

“T am preaching on the martyred Archbishop Gen- 
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nadiy to-day. He was a wonderful Shepherd, wasn’t 
he? = 

' Yes, indeed,” agreed Tosha, * Surely he will be 
acknowledged some day as a Saint.” 

~ You've said the sacred truth Count. By the way, 
shall we call each other by our first names? It is so 
much more expressive of monastic brotherhood. 
Thank you. What's your first name? Anatoliy? 
What a beautiful name. My name, you know, is 
Fedor. Well, Brother Anatoliy, as I say, you certainly 
are right. Do you know much about that martyr? I 
am afraid that in preparing my sermon I may have 
overlooked some facts which ought to be mentioned, 
and which you may perhaps remember.” 

Tosha told the prince all he knew about the career 
and the tragic end of the late Archbishop. 

Suddenly, to his consternation, the prince exclaimed 
in perfect French: 

“Sacred Thunder! That’s lucky! So that’s the late 
bishop of this diocese, who was recently killed by the 
Reds? I remember now, I’ve heard something about 
him. Why, Anatole, you’ve saved my life. I was la- 
bouring all the time under the impression that the old 
uncle was an early Christian martyr. So much the 
better. I’d much rather have him murdered by the 
Bolsheviks; it will make a far better sermon.” 

Tosha looked at the prince with consternation, but 
he didn’t have time to say anything. The big bell an- 
nounced that the Most Eminent had left his apart- 
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ments, and Tosha rushed to his place in the procession 
which was going to meet the Bishop. 

Tosha was always deeply moved by memorial serv- 
ices, with their mournful, but harmonious, Byzantine 
songs. Somehow, they made it easier for him to trans- 
fer himself to Heaven than any other of the religious 
ceremonies. ‘This time again, he prayed throughout 
the service fervently, and performed his duties pet- 
fectly. He was particularly thrilled when he had to 
sing, with the Bishop and priests, his favourite hymn: 
“With Thy Saints rest, Christ, the soul of Thy de- 
ceased slave.’ The young woman with chestnut- 
brown hair was not in Church, and Tosha did not 
think of her even once. At last the time for the set- 
mon came. Prince Fedor, who was given a robe like 
Tosha’s but without the ribbon across the shoulders, 
received the Bishop’s blessing, and left the Sanctuary. 
Tosha was surprised to see that the prince, who had 
shown such a cynical attitude toward his sermon, ap- 
peared greatly moved; his small aristocratic hands 
were trembling, and the expression of his big blue 
eyes showed that he was praying intensely. 

A minute later the Cathedral resounded with the 
voice of Prince Rechnin. It was a beautiful voice, 
which in itself had something prayerful and touching. 
Tosha listened, and his surprise grew by the minute. 
The prince started to talk with the obvious self-as- 
surance of a man who knows his subject perfectly. 
Didn’t he practically admit, only three hours ago, that 
he knew nothing about the late Archbishop? If all he 
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knew about him was what Tosha had told him, how 
then could he paint such a vivid and touching picture, 
as Tosha himself never could have done? It sounded 
as if the prince had known the late martyr from his 
earliest childhood; but when he began to describe the 
Archbishop’s death, Tosha shivered as if he could see 
that tragedy with his own eyes. Tosha had always 
felt a great respect and admiration for Archbishop 
Gennadity, but he had never known him personally, and 
except for the fact that he had perished so recently, 
he was as much of an abstraction to Tosha as were the 
eatly Christian Saints. Now, listening to the prince, 
who was merely repeating his own information about 
the Archbishop, Tosha began to feel as if he had 
known and loved the Archbishop for many years, and 
that his death was not only a great loss to the Church, 
but perhaps even a greater loss to Tosha personally. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of suppressed sobs. He 
turned his head and saw the Most Eminent Seraphim 
covering his face with his hands and crying. Hardly 
able to control himself, Tosha looked around. Father 
Vikentiy and Father Makariy were both crying also, 
but silently. Even the unruly Anthony and George 
stood silent and motionless, obviously deeply moved. 
Father Felix alone appeared unperturbed. 

At the end of the sermon, the whole congregation 
was in tears, and several women were shrieking hys- 
terically, Prince Rechnin, trembling from head to foot, 
exhausted, pale, his face bathed in tears, limped back 
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into the Sanctuary and, breathing heavily, bowed to 
the Bishop. 

Nibhank (youll iawn thanks pyOUm nk. .).(4 Said 
the Bishop, his voice still trembling with tears; “a 
truly inspired Word you've spoken, beloved brother. 
Thank you, may Christ save you.” And, after blessing 
him, the Bishop took the prince by the shoulders and 
kissed him on both cheeks. One by one, all the priests 
approached the prince, and thanked him in suppressed 
whisper. Rechnin acknowledged all these expressions 
of gratitude with the weak smile of a man still unable 
to fully comprehend what was going on around him. 
Then he went over to Tosha, breathed with relief, 
wiped off his face with his handkerchief, and asked 
him in French: 

“ Tell me who, for God’s sake, plucked out your 
Abbot’s beard? He does look like a Chimpanzee, eh 
what? ”’ 

Again Tosha looked at the prince with stupefaction. 
How could this man change in a second’s time from a 
Christian Saint to a drawing-room cynic, and back 
again? Apparently the prince guessed his thought. 

“Don’t get astonished, mon cher,” he continued in 
French, “and please don’t think that I am crazy. Un- 
seemly conduct is necessary for a monk, to imbue him 
with the spirit of humility. Vurtuousness creates self- 
satisfaction, which is the deadliest sin in a monk and 
precludes every possibility of spiritual progress. We 
have to feel that we are sinners. But you haven’t said 
how you liked my sermon. You did? I’m glad of 
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that. I think myself it was a pretty good sermon. The 
joke of it is that I knew absolutely nothing about that 
old Archbishop. But I must have hit the right spot, 
because your ‘Eminent,’ who I understand was his 
life-long friend, didn’t detect a single error, and wept 
himself like a fish.” Then his face again acquired a 
prayerful expression and he added in Russian: “ But 
what am I?—a humble, unworthy sinner, a miserable 
worm. Whenever we sin, we do it ourselves, but 
whatever good is made by us, is done by the Holy 
Ghost Who in His infinite mercy chooses us—un- 
worthy ones, for His instruments.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


A CANDLE ON THE TABLE OF UNPAINTED WOOD, 
and a small oil lamp before the holy images in the 
corner, alone illuminated Tosha’s big and empty cell. 
It was a warm night. Butterflies, flies and other in- 
sects which came through the open window were 
dancing around the flame of the candle. Tosha was 
sitting at the table, absent-mindedly turning the pages 
of an enormous and obviously ancient book bound in 
heavy leather. 

Prince Fedor Rechnin was pacing up and down the 
room. 

“Wasn't it Divine Providence that I met you here, 
Anatole,” he said. “To tell you the truth, I was very 
much afraid to come to this diocese, where I knew 
most priests are hardly able to read. I came because 
the Most Eminent Seraphim sent me an invitation, and 
you know that the foremost monastic virtue is ‘ Holy 
Obedience.’ Yes, I came here solely for the sake of 
Holy Obedience, and you see how I was rewarded. 
To meet in this wilderness you—a man of my own 
class and education, with whom I can have a perfect 
mutual understanding, with whom I can even talk 
French. Eh, the glory of it. Truly merciful is the 
Lord . . .” he paused, and for a while continued 
to pace the room in silence. Then he approached 
Tosha and, putting his hand on his shoulder, resumed: 
‘“ Together we can make much greater spiritual prog- 
ress. For this is the peculiarity of spiritual affairs, 
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that one can learn a lot, not only from people of great 
wisdom and experience, but from any one determined 
to reach a perfect communion with God. Thus I know 
that there are many things you could teach me, in 
spite of your youth, and I hope that I too can be of 
some use to you, and both of us can learn much from 
such a wise man as the Lord Seraphim, and as much 
if not even more from that simpleton, Father Iakov— 
the Skhimnik. Yes, such are the unexplainable ways 
of the Lord, and such is His great mercy.” 

Prince Fedor took a chair and sat at Tosha’s side: 

Just think,” he continued; “soon we both are go- 
ing to be monks and priests. You know of course 
that monks are equal to Angels. Yes, that’s what 
they are—Angels. Think of that. According to the 
Christian belief the Millennium will come when the 
number of worthy monks is equal to the number of 
fallen Angels whom God expelled from Heaven. As 
for the ‘Skhimniki,’ such as Father Iakov—they are 
equal to Archangels. Just imagine! Why, in a way, 
there could be nothing greater than to be a monk, just 
a plain ordinary monk. But we shall also be ordained 
priests, and the priest, you know, is the bearer of Di- 
vine Bliss communicated to him during the ordination. 
He has in him the same Holy Ghost Who descended 
on the Apostles. Just think that we are going to be 
the direct successors of the Holy Apostles in one un- 
broken line. No, I think it is still greater to be a 
priest. Oh, I don’t know. ALI of it is wonderful.” 

Suddenly the Prince looked at Tosha’s book: 
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“Wait a moment,’ he exclaimed. “I want to see 
that. Say, that’s a wonderful book—' Rules of the 
Holy Fathers.’ Why, that was composed prior to the 
ninth century, at the time when there existed only one, 
undivided Christian Church. A wonderful edition, 
too. Must be over a hundred years old. But what was 
the chapter you had it open at? I think I saw some- 
thing of interest there. What?—‘ Rules of Punish- 
ment for misbehaving Clergy?’ Yes, here it is.” 

The Prince read attentively the passage he was look- 
ing for, then threw himself back on his chair and be- 
gan to roar with laughter. 

“Oh God! oh you Saints of God!” he moaned, 
shaking and sobbing. 

“What is it?’ asked Tosha, smiling. 

“ Ha-ha-ha-ho-h-hi-hi-ha-ha!’’ roared the Prince. 
“ Ah, mon vieux, it’s simply priceless, inimitable 

it isn’t a book, but a treasure. Now listen to 
what I found among the ‘Minor Misconduct.’ ” 

And the Prince read aloud in the solemn manner 
in which the Bible is read during the Church service: 

“Tf a bishop, or a priest or a deacon shall use a 
woman’s sex as if it were a drinking cup - 
But he could read no further, and, falling on the table, 
began to shake with hysterical laughter. 

“Holy Prophets. . . . Blessed Mother of God. 
ei aailajust.cane sees the, perormance raya ah) she 
sobbed. ‘‘My God, one of these bearded Saints. 

Sacred Thunder . . . and that among 
minor misconduct too. The only punishment, it says 
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there, is suspension from Church service for a few 
months and the reading of extra prayers. 


Sticks and Fir-trees! . . . that may be worth % 
though. What's a suspension for a few months, 
Ha-ha-ha-ho-ho-ho-ha-ha-ha! ”’ 


Tosha blushed to the very roots of his hair. He 
still didn’t know how one was supposed to use a 
woman's sex, even if he had some suspicions on the 
subject. He was terribly shocked and also puzzled. 
Wasn't it a sin to say, or even think of, the word sex. 
How much worse was what he just had heard. And 
yet how could it be sinful to listen to the reading of 
the Rules of the Holy Fathers?—a book classified as a 
‘ Symbolic Book,’ or in other words, one expressing 
the official opinion of the Holy Church and therefore 
as good as written by Christ Himself. Could it be 
perhaps that Fedor had invented all this? Tosha took 
the book. No, there it was, exactly as Fedor had read 
it to him. How was one supposed to take it? Sud- 
denly he could reason no longer. In his imagination 
he saw such a vivid picture of what he just had read, 
and it appeared so tremendously funny, that he let 
himself go and also exploded with laughter. For a 
while the two prospective angels were laughing them- 
selves to tears. At last the prince, still holding his 
stomach and sobbing weakly, got up from his chair, 
and began to cross himself at the Ikons in the corners: 

“ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to us 
sinners. Forgive us, Lord, and purify our hearts,” he 
began to pray. 
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Tosha immediately stopped laughing, and also 
started to pray, when the prince suddenly turned 
around, raised his arms to Heaven and in a prayerful 
voice began to sing in German: 


‘“T shall go to Berlin 
There I'll go to Maxim's, 
There I'll sit with ladies 
Who have no shame, 
Who have no shame! 
There I'll sit with ladies 
Who have no shame!” 


“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to us 
sinners,” said a squeaky voice from behind the door. 

Prince Fedor abruptly stopped his singing. 

“The Devil bust him,’ he whispered to Tosha. 
“ That’s the old Archangel Iakov.” 

Tosha, trying desperately to regain his composure, 
answered in a loud voice: 

‘Amen. Come in, Father Iakov.” 

The door opened, and on the threshold appeared 
Father Iakov—the Archangel. 

In Church Father Iakov wore over the ordinary mo- 
nastic mantle a long cape, pulled over his eyes and 
reaching down almost to the ground, made of black 
velvet, with skulls, bones and Slavonic prayers em- 
broidered on it in white silk. At home he wore only 
a skull-cap with similar ornaments. 

He was small, but had an enormous green beard, 
which reached down to his knees. Though he did not 
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have even a deacon’s rank, the bishop himself used 
to kiss his hand, and he enjoyed, at least outwardly, 
the respect of the whole monastery. This was natural, 
for the life of an Archangel is full of hardships and 
privations. To become one it is necessary to take vows 
of abstinence which are even stricter than ordinary 
monastic vows. Among others, an Archangel has to 
abstain completely from talking as well as from ever 
using soap or water. Whatever his frailties were, 
Father Iakov was particularly careful not to sin by 
washing himself, which accounted for the green col- 
our of his beard and his dark grey-brown skin. He 
slept at night in a black coffin, and the walls of his 
cell were pasted with pious tags, the most prominent 
of them all being: ““ Who talks much does nothing.” 

Father Iakov crossed himself several times at the 
ikons, and then bowed to Tosha and the prince. 

“Christ save you, children,’ he said, smiling 
sweetly. “I hope I didn’t disturb you, but as I was 
passing along the corridor I heard Brother Fedor sing, 
and if there is one thing I love, it’s religious singing. 
You have a wonderful voice, Brother Fedor, and it is 
good of you to spend the nights thus, gladdening the 
Lord with sacred songs. For this is what the Prophet 
said. ‘I shall sing to my Lord as long as I exist.’ 
Wonderful it is to hear you sing. What was it you 
were singing, my son? A psalm, I suppose?” 

" Yes, holy father, one of the psalms of David,” 
answered the prince humbly. 

“ That's good, that’s good, Brother Fedor, may 
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Christ save you,” said Father Iakov. “ Won't you sing 
us another of your wonderful psalms? ”’ 

‘“ Why, gladly Father Iakov,” and casting down his 
eyes, his hands crossed over his chest, the prince 
began to sing: 


Be merciful to me, Lord, 

Because of Thy great mercy, 

And because of Thy many generosities 
Purify me from transgressions. 


Father Iakov was listening attentively, stroking his 
beard and from time to time whispering: 

“ Wonderful, wonderful, it’s right to glorify God 
in song.” 

Prince Fedor finished the psalm and, tired from the 
singing, sat down at the table. 

“Christ save you, Christ save you, my child,” 
Father Iakov thanked him,’ your singing is truly won- 
derful. Now I want to discuss an important matter 
with you, children,” he continued, “ you both, being 
men of learning and familiar with wordly affairs, 
could help me in doing a great thing for the sake of 
our Saviour.” 

‘You have only to tell us what to do, holy father, 
and we shall do it immediately,” Prince Fedor as- 
sured him. 

“Christ save you for that,” answered Father Iakov. 
“You'll both make good monks then, for the rule 
says: Obedience is greater than fasting and prayer. 
Yes, you gave me the proper answer, my son. Now, 
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this is what has happened. I was looking over some 
books in the library to-day, when I saw a book which 
had no cross on the cover, and I said to myself: How 
is it that a book in our library has no cross on the 
cover? And to find out what that book was about I 
began to read it, and read three stories in it, and these 
stories filled my heart with horror. Never yet have 
I seen such a seditious book in my life, and I would 
like to appeal to the Government and ask them to 
arrest the author of that dreadful book, to have a 
millstone attached to his neck, and to have him thrown 
into the water. Yes, into deep water, so that he would 
go right to the bottom. I shall show you that book 
and you two will sit down and write for me a petition 
to the Government. Christ will surely reward you 
for that.” 

Tosha was afraid to look at Fedor, for he felt that 
if their eyes met, he would again burst with laughter. 
He began to stare at the Ikons, praying to God that 
He would give him strength to keep his face straight. 
But Prince Fedor said with a most earnest face: 

“ Of course we shall help you, Father Iakov, but 
may I ask what sort of a book it is?” 

“ A most seditious book, a most improper book, an 
obscene book, my son,” answered Father Iakov. 

Fedor’s eyes lit with curiosity: 

“Is it in your cell, Father Iakov? May I bring it 
for you?” 

“I have it right here, my son,” answered Father 
Jakov, searching in the infinite pockets of his cassock. 
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“ Here it is,” he added, producing a small green book 
in a cardboard cover. 

Prince Fedor snatched the book from the Arch- 
angel’s hands, but no sooner had he opened it than his 
face expressed utter disappointment. 

“This must be the wrong book, Father Iakov,” he 
said, handing it back to him. “There is nothing ob- 
scene in this book.” 

‘No, that’s the book, that’s the one,” declared the 
Archangel. ‘‘Read it first. You haven't even read 
it 

‘“ But I don’t have to read it, Father Iakov. I know 
all there is in it. It’s a primary reader for prepara- 
tory grades of Government schools. Nothing but 
short tales about foxes and rabbits and what not.” 

‘And you say that this is not an obscene book?” 
exclaimed Father Iakov indignantly. “But do you 
know that this book is written for small children? ” 

‘Of course I know, who else would read such 
stuff?” retorted Prince Fedor, who began to be bored 
by this conversation. 

“Tf you know it, Brother Fedor, how then can you 
say that this book is not obscene? Didn’t you say 
yourself that it contains stories about foxes, rabbits 
and other animals? Why, there is even a story about 
a pig. A pig, Brother Fedor! Now, do you consider 
it proper that an innocent child should be given stories 
to read about those dirty animals? It is of God, not 
of pigs that a child should read. How is a child 
going to learn to love and imitate the Saviour if his 
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mind is poisoned by such obscene visions as that of a 
pig? A child will read about a pig, and his thoughts 
will turn to swinishness, and when he grows up he will 
be deaf to the Divine Truth and will lead a life of 
sin, and after his death he will burn eternally in the 
flames of Hell. This is why Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour told us in His infinite mercy that it would 
be better for a man to have a mill-stone attached to his 
neck and be thrown into the water, than be permitted 
to seduce one of those little ones; and since we know 
the name of that man who wrote this pernicious docu- 
ment, we should at once petition the Government to 
have this man arrested and punished as Jesus Christ 
would have punished him.” 

Prince Fedor tried several times to interrupt Father 
Iakov, but whenever the silent Archangel started talk- 
ing, it was not so easy to stop him. 

Now wait a moment,” the Prince finally suc- 
ceeded in saying. “To begin with, that man must be 
dead long ago. This book was published in the year 
of Grace 1863, and this is the year 1918. Anyway, 
if he isn’t dead yet he'll be dead very soon.” 

~ How do you know he is dead?” protested Father 
Jakov. “I am quite certain that he is still alive. 
What if he is old? So much the better. He has to be 
punished, I tell you, if only for his own good. Apos- 
tle Paul tells his pupils to deliver a sinner to Satan, 
so that Satan should torture him while he is still alive, 
so that God’s heart may thus be softened and He may 
give him some relief in the Future Life. If we catch 
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that man now and torture him properly, for instance 
we could saw off all his limbs one after another or 
burn him with red-hot iron, or do something like that 
and then drown him, God may yet in His wondrous 
mercy save him from hell.” 

“ Oh forget that nonsense, Father Iakov,” said the 
Prince, suddenly losing all self-control. 

“Is that your monastic obedience, Brother Fedor?” 
shouted the Archangel, angrily shaking his beard. 

~ Forgive me, Father Iakov, but that’s exactly how 
far it goes.” 

“TIL complain to the Most Eminent! ”’ 

“ Do, and you may as well complain to the Devil!” 

“I won't have to. The Devil will get hold of you 
and roast you in Eternity!’ retorted Father Iakov. 

* Then we'll meet in Hell, it appears.’ 

‘* Do you mean to say that I’m going to be in Hell? 
Did you say that?’ exclaimed the Archangel, ham- 
mering with his fist on the table. ‘You are the 
Devil’s own incense-shaker, Brother Fedor! ”’ 

“And you are the Devil’s own pepper-box, may 
Christ save you, Father Iakov.” 

“God bless you, my son, and may Satan hang you 
by your blasphemous tongue to the Church steeple.” 

“ Forgive me, Father Iakov, and may you go into 
the Devil’s Mother’s pants.’ 

“You are gone mad, Brother Fedor!” yelled 
Father Iakov, his face turning dark purple. ‘“ How 
dare you send me—a Skhimnik, equal in rank to an 
Archangel—into the pants of a female, and then of a 
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female who gave birth to the Devil. You must be 
possessed by Satan already and % 

“Oh, stop yelling,” the prince interrupted him. 
‘ Better go and wash your beard; it isn’t a beard but a 
jungle, and smells like the very Devil!” 

“ What? what?” screamed Father Iakov. “ You tell 
me to wash my beard! How dare you? Do you know 
that I haven’t washed it for forty-seven years now? 
You may not like the way it smells, because you are in 
sin up to your ears, but that smell rises to God like 
the sweetest incense, and He likes it, for Jesus Himself 
never washed His beard in all His lifetime. Don’t 
you dare to open your mouth again, but sit down and 
write that petition, or I'll. 

“Get out of here, you unwashed scarecrow!” 
shouted Prince Fedor, rising from his chair and shak- 
ing his fist over the Archangel’s head. 

“ Holy Prophets save us!” screamed Father Iakov, 
dashing towards the door and disappearing behind it. 

“Tl have a good laugh at you when they fry you 
in boiling oil in Eternity!” he shouted through the 
key-hole. 

Prince Fedor rushed toward the door and threw it 
open, but the Archangel was running at top speed and 
soon disappeared behind a turn of the corridor. 

“ Ouff!”” breathed the prince. “That crazy old 
onion can certainly make me angry.” 

Tosha, who had sat throughout the whole perform- 
ance equally frightened, bewildered and amused, could 
no longer restrain himself and burst into laughter: 
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“May God forgive us, but he really is crazy,” he 
said; “and that silly book of his a 

“Oh well, that wasn’t so silly after all,” said Fedor. 
“T even think he is right. Of course, if you want to 
bring up a child in a truly Christian spirit, you should 
talk and read to it of nothing but God. This you 
know is what the Church actually prescribes. You 
see, there is nothing in this world, according to the 
Fathers of the Church, which is morally neutral, that 
is to say, neither good nor bad. The way to find out 
what is good and what is bad is to establish whether 
the given thing helps one to come in closer contact 
with the Saviour. If it does, it’s good; but if it doesn’t 
it’s sinful, and consequently invented and sponsored 
by Satan. Now, if you come to analyse the matter of 
juvenile reading, you'll have to agree that the thought 
of a pig cannot possibly make a child think of Jesus 
Christ, or in any. way bring him closer to God. Such 
being the case, the story about the pig must have been 
actually invented by the Devil, and the author of that 
book would seem to appear a Devil’s servant and a 
seducer of minors. No, you see, there is good logic 
in that. I guess Father Iakov is right there. What 
makes me mad is the way he talks, and that after 
having taken a vow of silence. Besides I just can’t 
look at his beard. In general he is a prize idiot and a 
stuffed fool, but I admit that he has an unusual 
spiritual insight. Well, we've sinned enough to-day. 
Would you like to read our night prayers together, 
Brother Anatoliy? ” 
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“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, I'll read them for you,” and Brother Fedor 
began to turn the pages of the prayer book, searching 
for the evening prayers and humming: 


“ Give me a woman full of fire 
“For one ruble and twenty copecks.” 


But this time Tosha did not laugh, nor even feel 
bewildered. He suddenly felt very tired and very 
miserable. An irresistible desire to flee that fantastic, 
abnormal world, with its lugubrious sanctity, brutal 
cynicism and absurd sophistry overcome him. He 
wanted to be back among normal people, or at least 
people who seemed normal to him. He wanted to see 
somebody of his own world. Or rather, it wasn’t just 
somebody he wanted to see—oh no, there was only 
one human being whom he wanted to see, whom he 
needed so very badly. And Tosha bit his lip and 
swallowed his tears as he suddenly saw before his eyes 
that lovely face, felt in his nostrils the tender perfume 
of her raven-black braids. . . . Was he ever going 
to see again his dear little mother, his Angel-Guardian, 
his Princess? 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


ON THE DAY FOLLOWING THE VERBAL DUEL BE- 
tween Archangel Iakov and Prince Fedor, Tosha was 
sitting in the garden with an enormous volume of the 
writings of Saint Gregory the Theologian. Follow- 
ing the example of the Saints, Tosha was copying into 
a note-book sentences that seemed to him particularly 
significant. By doing so with all pious books he was 
reading, an ascetic thus eventually compiles a volume 
of his own, consisting of the sayings of Saints to which 
he personally is particularly responsive. In moments 
of doubt and depression the reading of such a com- 
pilation is, according to the Fathers of the Church, a 
most powerful weapon against Satan. 

Tosha turned a page and immediately reached for 
his pencil. That was a sentence he liked: 

“T choose virginity as a remedy and help for my 
passions, and if I see myself free of them for a single 
day, I shall have somewhat to repay me for my solitary 
life.” 

Yes, this was beautifully said and it was the more 
encouraging to Tosha as it showed that even such a 
great Saint as Gregory the Theologian knew the sor- 
row of solitude and lonesomeness. There was another 
sentence which impressed. Tosha: 

“Tam alive and dead. Who is to reconcile this? 
My soul is dead, but my flesh wants to be strong. 
Better let the soul live, but my flesh die.” 

Yes, decidedly those great Saints had doubts and 
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temptations very similar to those which were tortur- 
ing Tosha. That knowledge made Tosha almost 
happy. Ah, but here is a sentence which Tosha likes 
probably more than anything he had found yet in 
Gregory's writings: 

“ But to you who shall live after me I give the com- 
mandment: there is no Good in the present life, for 
this life has an end.” 

How pathetically it sounds, and how human it 
shows the Great Gregory. Yes, it is by reading their 
writings that one really begins to know the Saints and 
love them. Doesn't this last sentence show clearly 
that Saint Gregory loved life just as Tosha loves it? 
Yes, he too had probably dreams about beautiful 
women. He too must have loved luxury and beauty 
and music and the colours of a sunset. He too must 
have felt lonesome and miserable, and he must have 
realised that all men who dedicated their lives to 
God would also long for these earthly, but none-the- 
less beautiful, things, and that they would need en- 
couragement. He talks to all of them, and to each of 
them in particular. He talks to Tosha. But he does 
not accuse, or rebuke, or admonish. Instead, he opens 
his own wounded and still bleeding heart and says: 

“ You suffer, but look how I suffered. I inflicted 
that wound with my own hands, and I urge you to do 
the same. It will ache to the end of your life, and 
there is no remedy for that. But it must be done, for 
there is no Good in the present Life, for this Life has 
an end.” 
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How much more convincing is this outcry of anguish 
than all dogmas, all theological proofs and sophis- 
tries. Yes indeed, no happiness can be complete with- 
out being at the same time eternal. Yes, it was exactly 
the dim realisation of that truth which helped Tosha 
to reach his determination of leaving the world. He 
knew that he could not be satisfied with any happi- 
ness save one that would never end. 

But Tosha’s pious thoughts were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a velvety tenor which sang: 


His Excellency, His Excellency is a great lover of birds, 
And takes under his protection all good-looking maidens. 
His beautiful wife loafs in the streets, 

All cabmen curse because she frightens their horses. 


Tosha raised his eyes and chuckled: 

“Good day, mon Prince, but you really ought to be 
more careful. You sing so loudly that somebody may 
hear you.” 

“Good day, Monsieur le Comte. You are vety 
touching, but I want nothing better than that some- 
body may hear me.” 

“Tam afraid I don’t understand you,” said Tosha. 
“In general I marvel at your courage. How could 
you dare to bawl out the Archangel yesterday? Isn't 
he going to complain to the Most Eminent? ” 

“Of course not. That old animal is too cowardly 
for that. That’s the pity of it. I wish he would 
complain.” 

“Why do you wish that?” 
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“ Eh, mon cher, didn’t I tell you on the first day 
we met, that the most important thing for a future 
monk is humility? What could be more humiliating 
for me—Prince Rechnin—than to be forced to apolo- 
gise to that unwashed quadruped, that dirty mujik— 
Archangel Iakov? But you see, the old Devil, full as 
he is of Divine Bliss, seems to be a peasant first and 
an Archangel afterwards. If you bawl out a peasant 
and call him names, he feels you are the master and 
will never dare to attack you. I’ve just met old Iakov; 
he was as sweet as a box of candy. Ah, sins, 
sins. ” The Prince sighed and scratched his 
beard pensively, “Just met a real Venus,” he re- 
sumed, “ My God, this abstinence does affect a man, 
though. If a Siberian woman can seem to look like 
Venus, why, that does show one has led the life of 
an ascetic longer than is safe for one’s brains.”” And 
raising his eyes to Heaven, the Prince began to sing: 


Do not tempt me in vain 

With the return of your tenderness, 
To a disappointed one are foreign 
The illusions of by-gone days. 


“I love the melody of that,” said Tosha. ‘‘I think 
my mother used to sing it,’ he smiled pensively. 
~ Speaking of Venus,” he continued, ‘‘ I remember how 
at the age of six I declared I would marry only a 
woman who looked exactly like the Venus de Medici.” 

~ Which shows you knew even then you were to 
become an ascetic,” chuckled Prince Fedor. 
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“ Apparently so; but I remember I was tremendously 
impressed by Her. I even felt sorry that She is just a 
Myth, and that such a Person never existed in reality.” 

“Who do you mean never existed—Aphrodite? ” 
asked Fedor, raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes, I mean Aphrodite.” 

‘My dear friend you are saying perfectly heretical 
things. Not only did Aphrodite exist, but she does 
exist right now; and what’s more, she will exist eter- 
nally.” 

“You are joking.” 

“Not at all. I’m glad we've touched on the sub- 
ject, for it is most important. You know, somebody 
said that the greatest joke the devil had played on 
mankind was to spread the belief that he doesn’t exist. 
It’s exactly what Venus did to you, and it is precisely 
the monk who should be carefully warned against 
Her, for She likes particularly to seduce ascetics.” 

‘“T can’t understand it at all. If what you say were 
true, then it would appear that there isn’t one God 
after all, but Many of Them, and on top of all, They 
are fighting among Themselves.” 

“JT mean nothing of the kind,” retorted the Prince, 
apparently annoyed by Tosha’s ignorance. “ Natu- 
rally, there is only one God—The Holy Trinity. But 
you forget about the existence of devils, of whom there 
are millions and millions in the Universe, and of 
whom Aphrodite is One of the greatest. I should say 
that after Satan himself, She is the greatest of all 
devils. Why, didn’t you know that all Greek Divini- 
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ties are devils? Why, in God’s name, did the Chris- 
tian Martyrs go to their death?” 

“What have the martyrs got to do with that?” 
asked Tosha with surprise. ‘‘ They went to their death 
because the Romans demanded they should renounce 
Christ.” 

‘Never did the Romans demand any such thing,” 
retorted Fedor. ‘‘ You know that in Rome complete 
religious freedom existed. In Rome you could wor- 
ship your own shoestrings if you wanted to. Eh, mon 
cher, you forget that the Romans were the most just 
people in the world. ‘Pereat Mundus, fiat Justicia, 
—that was their slogan, and religious persecution is 
very obviously irreconcilable with that. The Chris- 
tians were being persecuted for the sole reason that 
they refused to pay the oath of allegiance to the Em- 
peror. And they refused to pay the oath because to 
do that one had to burn incense before a statue of 
some Roman Divinity. Now, there would be no par- 
ticular sin in burning incense before an ordinary statue 
to please ignorant people. But the fact is that these 
statues weren't just statues, but images of actually exist- 
ing devils; and therefore to pray to them constituted 
devil-worship, which is a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Naturally, it is much better to die the death of a mar- 
tyr, than to become guilty of devil-worship.” 

“This is all a revelation to me,’ said Tosha, “I 
never suspected that Aphrodite could really exist.” 

“Yes, you never suspected it, but you said your- 
self that at the age of six you had fallen in love with 
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her. You ought to be careful. Whoever once gets 
into the clutches of the White Deviless, as the Holy 
Church officially calls her, is done for. Believe me, 
the Church has always acknowledged her as the most 
tenacious and formidable Enemy of Christ. Her tem- 
ples were destroyed everywhere as soon as the Chris- 
tians got into power. But remember what happened: 
it was her statue that was, as they say ‘ accidentally ’ 
dug out from a field in the Middle Ages. It was she 
who, in this manner, in spite of all the warnings of 
the Church which anathemised everybody who had any- 
thing to do with her, started that accursed Renais- 
sance, with all its idolatry and paganism. You think 
it an accident that it was Aphrodite’s statue which was 
dug out first? Look what has happened since. First 
you see, they just admired her beauty, made new 
statues of her, and wrote poems; but soon all sorts of 
new cults of Aphrodite were started, until now it is a 
question of whom there are more—Christians of 
Aphrodisians.” 

“You mean to say there ate worshippers of Aphro- 
dite to-day?” 

“Why, hordes of them. You don’t see them, be- 
cause they keep their organisation strictly secret, and 
their erotic ritual is generally such that any govern- 
ment which took official cognisance of them would 
have to send them to jail, concluded the Prince, with 
a chuckle. 

“ But who are the members of those cults? ” 

“Oh, various people. You'll find among them 
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members of the highest aristocracy. A good many 
clergymen too.” 

“ Clergymen? ” 

“ Why, certainly; these cults couldn’t exist without 
clergymen, for then they couldn’t celebrate the Black 
Mass.” 

“ What's a Black Mass?” 

“Oh, you are incredibly naive for your age,” ex- 
claimed Fedor, ‘A Black Mass is just a regular mass, 
in the course of which is celebrated the Eucharist, and 
bread and wine are transformed into the flesh and 
blood of the Saviour. For that they naturally have to 
have Bishops and Priests who are the Bearers of the 
Bliss of Apostolic Succession. Instead of the Altar, 
however, they generally use the back of a naked 
woman, and after the transformation of bread and wine 
into the flesh and blood of Christ, they desecrate and 
soil it in the most elaborate and erotic rites, dedicated 
to the glory of Aphrodite. Think what a dreadful 
thing those clergymen are doing. They remain in the 
Christian Church and safeguard their Apostolic power, 
for the sole purpose of desecrating Christ, and thus 
pleasing Aphrodite. Yes, they continue in office, and 
you never can tell whether a Bishop or a priest, at 
whose service you may assist, after administering the 
Holy Communion to you is not going to run some- 
where to celebrate the Black Mass. Not that I want 
to cast any suspicion on our Most Eminent Seraphim,” 
the Prince added, with a sarcastic chuckle. ‘He is 
far too fat and too silly for that.” 
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Tosha was so bewildered by all these unexpected 
revelations that he didn’t know what to say. He was 
frightened, nauseated; and yet somewhere, very deep 
in his soul, a hardly audible voice repeated: 

“So the beautiful Aphrodite is not a myth after 
all. So she does exist—that beautiful goddess with 
the kind smile. You may even see her some day, if 
she likes you well enough and decides to seduce you.” 

But that voice was so faint that Tosha at the mo- 
ment was not conscious of it at all. Nor was he con- 
scious of the fact that something in his conception of 
the Universe had suddenly changed, that the flowers 
and the old trees and the little white cloud gliding 
swiftly over his head, all suddenly acquired for him a 
new significance. No, he was not conscious of that 
at all. He merely said: 

“ T still cannot believe in the existence of Aphrodite. 
It really is too fantastic.” 

“ Fantastic?—there is nothing fantastic about it,” 
retorted the Prince. “ You really begin to worry me 
with your scepticism, Anatole, and it is precisely against 
Aphrodite that I want to warn you above all. That 
childish adoration for Her, that worldliness, your pas- 
sion for lay—that is heathen—verses, all those are 
dangerous signs. You are just the type of person 
Aphrodite is likely to catch. First of all, you are 
fundamentally religious and could never be an atheist, 
nor even a mild heretic, but either a fanatical Chris- 
tian, or twice as fanatical a heathen. Besides you are 
one of those embryonic minds who always imagine 
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that each stage of their development is a final one, 
and therefore overdo everything. Now you imagine 
yourself an ardent Christian, and you want nothing 
short of monasticism. But in reality you haven't as 
much as begun to be a Christian. You are full of 
suppressed doubts and rebellion. Yes, you may not 
know it yourself, but I see it clearly. Beware of that. 
If you rebel once, you are done for. The day you 
renounce Christ you will find some other Divinity, and 
most likely it will be Aphrodite. Later you may 
realise your mistake, but it will be too late. Sufficient 
to bow to the White Deviless once, and you have com- 
mitted a sin against the Holy Ghost; and after that no 
repenting can do you any good.” 

Tosha shrugged his shoulders and got up from the 
bench. Somehow, he did not like this conversation. 
It all sounded too improbable, and yet it frightened 
him 

“It will soon be time to read the afternoon pray- 
ers,” he said. “I think I'd better go to prepare my- 
self; are you coming?” 

“No, thanks, I don’t feel like praying just now,” 
said the Prince, yawning and stretching himself. “‘ It’s 
too damn hot. As a friend of mine, who incidentally 
was a Bishop, used to say: our friend the late Jesus 
Christ will have to wait a while.” 

Tosha looked at the Prince with painful bewilder- 
ment. Was Fedor blaspheming again in the hope of 
being humiliated? And if so, wasn’t he going a bit 
too far? But who was Tosha to condemn him? And 
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yet he wished the Prince had not said it. The late 
Jesus Christ? What a silly expression yet it did stick 
to one’s mind: the late Jesus Christ. . . . Tosha 
smiled, but immediately caught himself, and beginning 
to stare at the tip of his nose, exclaimed inwardly: 

‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me 
a sinner.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


IT WAS STILL VERY WARM, BUT THE SILVER COB- 
webs, which spread their fanciful designs among the 
foliage of the young trees and bushes, indicated that 
the end of summer was approaching. 

Father Makariy, in a black under-cassock, and a 
pointed skull-cap of black velvet, was walking slowly, 
holding a big black umbrella over his head. Father 
Makarity thought this umbrella protected him from 
the heat, but in reality it did just the opposite. When- 
ever Tosha had to put his head under the umbrella 
to hear better what the father was saying, he felt as 
if he were entering an over-heated oven. 

~ You shouldn’t stay with me,” said Father Makariy, 
leaning his head to one side and smiling sweetly. 
~ See how far ahead your friend is.’ He pointed at 
the small figure of Prince Fedor, limping on his short 
leg in the distance, “ You should join him; it must be 
annoying for a young man to go so slowly. I am old. 
With me it’s like this—one leg catches at the other, 
one leg catches at the other, and thus we proceed.” 

Tosha smiled. He was tired indeed. For several 
hours they had been toiling along the dusty road, and 
to walk slowly had always been more tiresome fot 
him. But he didn’t want to abandon old Makariy, 
for in those days one might meet with all sorts of 
people on the road. Besides, the quiet tone and sim- 
plicity of Makariy’s admonitions had a much more 
soothing effect on his troubled spirit than the jesuitical 
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and intricate expostulations of prince Fedor, who had 
dressed himself for this journey as a vagabond, hoping 
that such attire would make passersby jeer at him and 
thus imbue him with greater humility. One knew 
Father Makariy believed whatever he was saying. But 
with prince Fedor, one could never understand whether 
he was expressing his real opinions, or purposely say- 
ing improper things, to be rebuked and thus feel 
humbled. 

Finally, Tosha was not on a pleasure trip, anyway. 
He was going on foot, with Makariy and the prince, 
to a monastery famous for possessing a Wonderwork- 
ing Ikon, before which they wanted to pray. On the 
way, they planned to pay their respects to a Mother 
Superior, known all over the province for her right- 
eousness and severity, and to rest over night in her 
Convent. 

“I'd rather stay with you if I may, Father Makariy,” 
said Tosha. 

“Well, it’s good of you not to leave me alone, 
Brother Anatoliy, may Christ save you for that. Yes, 
this is what I was saying, that every human being has 
one sin which is his major sin, and which he must 
combat more than all the others. Don’t think it could 
be otherwise. All Saints teach us that before we can 
start to progress in goodness, we must find out what 
our major sin is, and concentrate on fighting it. One 
must also constantly pray to the Lord, begging Him to 
relieve us from that major sin. Do not feel discour- 
aged if the relief doesn’t come soon. It never does 
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come soon. Some Saints spent years and years, often 
ten, twenty, thirty and forty years even, begging God 
to be relieved of their major sin. Many of them for 
all these years drank nothing but water, and ate crusts 
of dry bread. There was in the Fifth Century a mon- 
astety where the monks spent all their lives rolling 
themselves in dust in their court-yard, weeping, moan- 
ing, tearing out their hair and knocking their breasts 
with rocks, begging God to relieve them of their major 
sin. Imagine, they did that and nothing but that all 
their lives. Travellers of the time, who give us the 
description of that monastery, tell us that the groans 
of those monks could be heard day and night for a 
distance of several miles, and that it was a wondrous 
sight to see these holy men thus gladdening the heart 
of the Lord. But even to them the relief would not 
come soon. Yet, in due time, it never fails to come. 
One day, a wonderful light will fill your soul, and ° 
you will realize that Christ has relieved you of your 
major sin. After that, you won’t have many troubles 
or temptations. That day may come only at the very 
end of your life, but it surely will come.” 

Tosha felt frightened. More and mote often now, 
he found he could not comprehend the Divine Laws, 
or God’s demands upon men. The story about the 
weeping monks depressed him, and so did the fact 
that God refused to give His assurance to men in 
combating their sins unless they prayed to Him for 
thirty or forty years. On the other hand, the deeper 
Tosha plunged himself into ascetism the more he real- 
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ised how sinful he was, and therefore he was fright- 
ened, but not astonished by his inability to comprehend 
the ways of the Lord. Still, he could not refrain from 
asking timidly: 

“Why does God withold the relief for so long?” 

“To make us purer at the end,’ explained Father 
Makariy. “As I told you before, a monk is a martyr, 
and therefore must suffer. He must combat sin with 
all his power, but at the same time it is sinful for him 
to desire an easy triumph. The more he suffers, the 
greater is going to be his reward. The Lives of the 
Saints tell us the following story. There was a Saint 
Monk whose major sin was sensuality. He never could 
look at a woman without feeling immediately an irre- 
sistible desire to commit adultery with her. His 
Abbot, who was also a Saint, knowing this, appointed 
him to baptise women. In those days, dozens of 
people were daily converted to Christianity, and in the 
eatly Church (just as they do it in our Holy Church 
to this very day) people who were being baptised had 
to be quite naked. Thus this monk, whose flesh was 
torturing him even when he didn’t see any women at 
all, from that time on had to spend all his days among 
naked women. His sufferings were terrible, and 
finally he could stand it no longer. He ran away to 
the wilderness, and for many days and nights wept and 
pleaded with God that He would subdue the flesh 
from which he had suffered so terribly all his life— 
and he was at the time over seventy years old. Many 
days and nights did he pray thus in the wilderness, 
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when before him appeared John the Baptist and said 
“ God will fulfill your demand, and from now on you 
can look at all naked women you want without being 
troubled by your flesh in the least. But this I must 
tell you: God would have given you that relief any- 
way in a very short time, and He also planned to give 
you a wonderful reward. But since you showed so 
little patience, that reward will not be given to you.” 
The Monk returned to his monastery, not knowing 
whether to feel happy or miserable; but when he te- 
sumed his duties, and found that he could remain 
among naked women all day long without feeling the 
slightest excitement, he realised how much he had 
sinned by demanding a premature relief from God. 
Bitterly did he weep, begging God to forgive him and 
let him again feel excited by the sight of naked 
women; but God refused this time to listen to his 
Prayers, the Abbot dismissed him from his post of 
Father-Baptiser, and he spent the rest of his life in 
utter misery. So, you see, never ask for a premature 
relief, but feel confident that in due time the relief 
will come. But of this I must warn you. You may 
see that inner light of which I was telling you very 
soon. Don’t believe it, however, and don’t think that 
the relief has come. It won’t be the real light but sim- 
ply a trick on the Devil’s part. He shows such light 
to a monk, and the monk thinks he has been relieved 
of his major sin, and becomes lax, and the Devil 
catches him off guard. For Satan is malicious indeed, 
and stops at nothing to ruin those whom he sees detet- 
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mined to reach the state of Eternal Bliss. Here is an 
example of what he can do. There was a Saint who 
had already become perfect, and no matter how much 
the Devil tried, he could never make him sin. Then, 
one night, the whole cell of this holy monk was filled 
with a wonderful light, and before him appeared Christ 
the Saviour. Weeping with joy the Saint fell to his 
knees, bowed to the floor, and exclaimed: ‘My God 
and Lord!’ No sooner did he say these words than 
the one whom he took for Christ began to roar with 
laughter. and said: ‘I am not Christ, you poor boob, I 
am Satan. Ha-ha, now you've bowed to me—Satan, 
and called me your God and Lord, the worst sin a 
Christian can commit. With all your virtues, you will 
now go straight to Hell.’ ” 

“But that is dreadful!” exclaimed Tosha. “ How 
can one tell, in case one has such a vision, whether it is 
Christ or the Devil?” 

“You never can tell. No way of telling it. One 
just has to guess.” 

‘“ But, Father Makariy, suppose you make the wrong 
guess.” 

“Why, then you'll go to Hell, Brother Anatoliy.” 

“But that isn’t just,” protested Tosha. “ An ordi- 
nary layman is then much safer than a Saint.” 

“ Surely, and that’s how it should be. A man who 
wants to be a Saint aspires to greater things, and runs 
greater danger. One of the Fathers of the Church 
said: ‘If people knew how terrible is to be the punish- 
ment of unworthy monks, there would be no monks 
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in this world; but if they knew how great will be the 
reward of righteous monks, all mankind would take 
monastic vows.’ ” 

At this point they were surprised by Prince Fedor, 
who was waiting for them behind a turn of the road. 

' Still alive? ’’ queried the prince. 

“God has still patience with our sins,” smiled 
Father Makarty. ‘One step after another, one leg 
catching at the other, and here we are at the gates of 
this Holy Refuge.” 

Indeed, one could already see the white walls of the 
convent and the high steeple of the cathedral. 

“ A. Holy place and holy women dwell in it,” re- 
marked Father Makariy, blessing himself at the shining 
crosses. 

An hour later, Father Makariy, Prince Fedor and 
Tosha were sitting in the big and rather cozy parlour 
of the Mother Superior Sophronia. Mother Sophronia 
was a tall, broad-shouldered woman with a long yellow 
face, a hard mouth and small grey eyes which ordi- 
narily gazed sternly from behind her silver-rimmed 
eye-glasses. Now, however, she was all smiles, for she 
felt highly flattered by the visit of such unusual guests 
as the esteemed Father-Supervisor Makariy, Prince 
Rechnin, and Count Anatoliy Stavroff. She wore a 
monk’s cassock, a small conical fur-trimmed head- 
dress of black velvet which covered her ears and 
the back of her head, and under it a black cape but- 
toned under her chin and reaching down to her elbows. 

~ Eat, eat, my dear guests, may Christ save you,” she 
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repeated. “Some more kvass, Father Makariy. It’s 
our own kvass, you know.” 

‘“ May Christ save you, Mother Sophronia, I’d know 
your kvass anywhere,’ answered Father Makariy, 
sipping the truly delightful cool beverage of rye bread, 
sugar and raisin. “It’s a wonderful kvass, the like of 
which one couldn’t find in the whole province. And 
how are your affairs, Mother Sophronia? ”’ 

The Mother-Superior sighed: “One has to thank 
God for everything, for His metcy is great and it is a 
sin to complain, but there is nothing I could boast 
about. These peasants around here are veritable 
bandits. Since that Devil’s revolution they have just 
gone mad. One can’t do anything with them any 
more. Every time I raise the rent on my pastures, they 
refuse to pay. They want, don’t you see, to keep on 
paying me the same rent as three years ago. Claim 
that they have no money. They are all liars and 
thieves, dark, illiterate people, that’s what they are. 
Same rent as three years ago, if you please, when 
money isn’t worth a quarter of what it was then. No 
money? Of course they have plenty of money hidden 
in their stockings. Again, that litigation. For five 
years now I’ve been fighting with the peasants over 
that forest beyond the river. They say I have no right 
to it. I don’t care who has the right to it, all I know 
is it’s valuable property—and they are not going to 
have it. I’m not going to give up, no matter what they 
do. Think of the nerve they have. Last week they 
started cutting trees in that forest. Well, it may not 
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be mine yet, but it isn’t their's either. So I summoned 
the militia, had all of them arrested red-handed. They 
won't do it again though. I paid the militiamen well, 
and they gave those peasants a beating they'll remem- 
ber till the second arrival of Christ. These brutes, 
may God forgive me for saying this. Can’t stand these 
ignorant people. Plain beasts, and nothing one can do 
with them since that revolution. Well, revolution or 
no revolution, I’ll teach them they can’t do such things 
with Mother Sophronia.” 

“ Christ save you, Mother Sophronia,” answered 
Father Makariy. “ You are a clever woman, and it is 
right to instil the fear of God into those ignorant 
people. Bad times have arrived, bad times. Still, 
these are worldly affairs, after all, You have your 
consolation in the spiritual progress of your flock.” 

“Oh, you can’t get much consolation out of my 
flock,” sighed the Mother-Superior. “ Not that I com- 
plain, God save us from that. No, I am grateful to 
God for all His wondrous mercy,” she turned her head 
towards the Ikons and crossed herself.“ Yes, God is 
merciful. As for my flock, there’s mostly nothing but 
sin around. Of course, the older mothers are not so 
bad, some are even real saints. But these young mares, 
may God forgive me, are just going mad from fat. 
I'm feeding them too much, that’s what. Why, it’s 
only a week since I found a new-born infant in a 
corner of the corridor. One finds babies around this 
place like eggs on a poultry farm. Nothing but sin. 
Still, whenever I catch one sinning she gets what she 
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deserves. Hardly a day passes that I don’t have one of 
the mothers whipped in the Church yard. Impudent 
women! One would think that for any young woman, 
let alone a nun, to be stripped and whipped in front 
of everybody should be enough to keep her chaste for 
the rest of her life; but these females have no shame. 
You whip them and whip, and if they yell it’s only 
from pain, not because they are ashamed to show their 
bare backs to the whole countryside. Well, on the 
third time I make them sit with their bare backs on a 
hot kitchen stove. They don’t like that, helps to keep 
them straight, at least for a while,’ the Mother- 
Superior grinned. “ Again, the income from the Art- 
Shop is only about half of what it used to be. People 
no longer buy Holy Ikons. Eh, the times we are living 
in, dreadful times, heathen times. Rosaries are also 
not much in demand. Laces still sell. But one can't 
live on laces alone. Still, I am not complaining. God 
save us, no, I’m grateful to God for whatever He sends 
us. God is merciful and remembers us at times. Two 
weeks ago the village mill burned down. So now the 
peasants have to bring all their grain to our mill, and 
I can charge these dirty brutes double. They grumble, 
of course, but pay. A peasant needs a mill even after 
a revolution. No, I’m not complaining. God has still 
mercy on us.” 

“ That’s the sacred truth, Mother Sophronia,” agreed 
Father Makariy, ‘‘ God is merciful. No thank you, no 
more kvass for me. It’s a wonderful beverage and 
pure, but if one drinks too much of it, it blows up 
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one’s stomach, and before you notice it the Devil puts 
some sinful thoughts into your mind. It’s a truly won- 
derful kvass, but one has to do everything in modera- 
tion. Christ save you, Mother Sophronia.” 

Tosha felt bewildered and depressed. He couldn’t 
understand why he wasn’t able to feel towards Mother 
Sophronia as did all others who considered her almost 
a Saint. To him she was disgusting. He had never 
heard about sadism, but the Mother Superior seemed to 
him less chaste than even those young nuns of whose 
transgressions she so bitterly complained. To make it 
worse, he could no longer pass the younger nuns with- 
out imagining them naked, being whipped in the 
Church yard. 

Having examined the workshops, of which Mother 
Sophronia was very proud, Father Makariy, the prince 
and Tosha went to the Cathedral, to assist at the 
evening service, led by a priest—the only man who 
had free access to all parts of the monastery. He was 
married, however, and lived in a separate house out- 
side the Convent’s walls. 

Here another shock awaited Tosha. He had just 
entered the Cathedral when he saw the procession of 
Skhimnitsi—or female Archangels, who arrived for the 
evening service. There were almost two dozen of them, 
all dressed like Father Iakov, with their long black 
capes embroidered with skulls, bones and Slavonic 
prayers. But Mother Sophronia saw to it that in her 
Convent the Archangels should live in accordance with 
their vows. She kept them in small earth cabins, with- 
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out any windows except one small hole through which 
they were given their food. They were permitted to 
leave these dungeons only for assisting at Church serv- 
ices, and this not every day. Little as they were given 
to eat, most of them, from entire lack of exercise, were 
as fat as the traditional fat lady in the circus. Their 
legs were stiff from constant sitting. Practically unable 
to walk, they were dragged like sacks of wheat, each 
by two or three nuns, across the church and placed in 
a row in the section specially assigned to them. Their 
fat yellow faces had not a drop of blood in them, and 
their eyes, unaccustomed to light, seemed made of 
glass and void of expression. It was unbelievable that 
these unfortunate creatures were alive at all. They 
looked like corpses of bloated monsters, and Tosha had 
to turn away his head. He was nauseated, afraid he 
would faint. 

But Father Makariy and Prince Fedor did not seem 
at all shocked. On the contrary, they looked at this 
lugubrious procession with unconcealed admiration, 
and whispered to one another how wonderful it was 
to see those Brides of the Lamb, who had buried them- 
selves alive to remain chaste until their expected 
nuptials with the Saviour. 

That evening Tosha was unable to pray. He felt 
sick, and was tortured the whole night by nightmares. 
The dreadful Skhimnitsi were mixing in his dreams 
with obscene visions of the bare backs of young nuns, 
sizzling on the hot kitchen stove or bleeding under the 
whip of Mother Sophronia. But most terrifying of all 
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was the face of mother Sophronia, with its cruel and 
voluptuous smile, which over-shadowed all other 
images. Suddenly that face began to grow and move 
towards him. It came nearer and nearer,—another 
moment and it would touch him. He tried to move 
away but couldn’t. Suddenly he realised that this face 
belonged to Satan, and that if it ever touched him he 
would be doomed for ever. Tosha made an inhuman 
effort and opened his eyes. Prince Fedor was bending 
over him and shaking him by the shoulder. 

~ Get up, get up, holy brother,’ he said. ‘‘ Some 
day you'll oversleep the Tsardom of Heaven.” 

After a light meal, the travellers took leave of 
Mother Sophronia, stopped at the Cathedral to read a 
few prayers and kiss the Ikons, and resumed their 
journey. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


THE SKY TURNED RED AND THE DUST OVER THE 
road looked like a cloud of gold when Father Makariy 
and Tosha again saw in the distance the white walls 
and Church steeples of a monastery. 

It looked very much like the Convent of Mother 
Sophronia except that it stood on the high shore of a 
narrow river, and the country around looked more 
desolate. Prince Fedor had gone ahead, and was com- 
pletely out of sight. The nearer Makariy and Tosha 
came to the monastery, the oftener they met tramps of 
all ages and descriptions, who greeted them, and some- 
times shouted a few words of a prayer or a psalm or 
prophecies for their future. 

These were the Blessed, also called God’s Men or 
Uglies—a special caste of religious vagabonds who 
overrun the whole of Russia, as well as other Greek- 
Catholic countries, and even manage to get as far as 
Jerusalem. The Uglies are the only class which has 
always enjoyed complete freedom all over the Russian 
Empire; but to meet flocks of them is for a pilgrim as 
sure a sign that he is near his destination as for a sea- 
traveller to meet a flock of seagulls. 

The worst that can happen to Uglies in their many 
travels is to meet with some ungodly official who, to 
demonstrate the freedom of his conscience, may inter- 
rupt their journey to administer a sound beating. But 
such occurrences are rare, and even a godless official 
would never think of keeping a Blessed under arrest 
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for more than a few hours. As for the beating, the 
Uglies enjoy it, for it makes them feel like real Chris- 
tian martyrs. 

One can find among them people of all classes and 
pasts. The majority are, of course, ordinary hoboes, 
but some have seen better days and have been wealthy 
farmers, merchants, clergymen, and even titled nobles. 
Many of them are genuine imbeciles, others pretend to 
be such for the sake of humility. Some have taken 
special vows, such as to collect by begging enough 
money to build a Church, or to walk the year round 
bare-footed and bare-headed, or to wear shirts of rough 
cloth which scratch their bodies, and sometimes even 
iron chains on their arms and legs. 

Few people like or particularly respect the Uglies, 
but most feel toward them a certain religious awe. 
The Ugly is the poor man of the Bible, who for all 
you know, may be the Saviour in disguise. A rich 
merchant may refuse a loan to his best friend, but sel- 
dom dares to refuse shelter and food to an Ugly. He 
fears that if he does it he may be told on the day of 
Last Judgment: “I was hungry and you did not feed 
Me; naked and you clothed Me not.’ Besides, an 
exasperated Ugly often makes evil prophecies, and 
though of course nobody would believe such a mounte- 
bank, one never can tell how much truth there may be 
in his prophecy after all. An Abbot of a Monastery 
may beat a lazy Monk and tell him: ‘‘ Whoever doesn’t 
work shall not eat”; but he will always have special 
quarters and ready food for the Uglies, much as he 
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may dislike them. Besides, every town and every 
monastery has a small group of its favourite Uglies 
whom they consider truly righteous and actually respect. 
Some Uglies have even been proclaimed Saints by the 
Russian Church, and many more are worshipped as 
such unofficially. 

But the Uglies themselves are hardly aware of all 
this. They walk from town to town, from monastery 
to monastery, chanting their hymns and yelling at pass- 
ersby their crazy prophecies, ragged, miserable, often 
hungry and cold, but always assured of enough food 
to keep them from starvation, of enough rags to keep 
them from freezing to death, but, above all, of com- 
plete and unrestrained freedom from all laws, conven- 
tions and, most important of all, from work. For no- 
body can make a Man of God work. 

Father Makariy and Tosha were again discussing 
theology. This time Father Makariy was telling 
Tosha about the sinfulness of laughter. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “ you may not know it, but 
laughter is of the Devil, any kind of laughter, even a 
smile. ‘The Fathers of the Church always point to the 
fact that Christ is often described in the Gospel as 
weeping, but never as laughing or smiling. Besides it 
is easy to understand why laughter is of the Devil. If 
you are accustomed to do two certain things at a given 
time, these two things will always remain associated 
in your mind, and later, whenever you do one of them, 
you will be immediately reminded of the other. Now, 
many improper and sinful things always make us 
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laugh. The sight of a woman's naked body, especially 
of certain parts of it, the mention of certain sinful pas- 
times and so on, always provoke laughter. Once you 
have laughed at such things, or possibly only at the 
thought of such things, they will come back to your 
mind every time you laugh. You may not even be 
conscious of it, and you may be laughing for quite in- 
nocent reasons, but these obscene pictures which made 
you laugh in the past will necessarily be present in 
the back of your mind, and your resistance to sin will 
accordingly be lessened. No, a real Christian should 
never laugh, nor even smile, just as Christ Himself 
never laughed nor smiled. The Saints tried never to 
laugh. What a sin laughter is can clearly be seen 
from the story about Saint Pamva, who was a great 
Saint of the Fourth or Fifth century, and whose main 
virtue was that he never laughed. The Devil, of 
course, couldn’t bear him, and decided to make him 
laugh at all cost; but no matter what he did, Saint 
Pamva would never even smile. Then one day, when 
Saint Pamva was on his way to Church, the Devil came 
in front of him, galloping on a pig, and so funny was 
it to see the Devil riding on a pig that Saint Pamva 
suddenly forgot himself and smiled. At the same mo- 
ment the Devil exploded with laughter, and shouted: 
‘Ah, so I did make you smile after all, Saint Pamva.’ 
Then the Saint returned to his cell and devoted all his 
time to praying, fasting and begging God to forgive 
him. Only many days later did an Angel finally ap- 
pear to Saint Pamva, saying: ‘Saint Pamva, God has 
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heard your prayer, and He absolves you from the sin 
of having smiled at the Devil riding on a pig.’ So 
you see what a great sin laughter must be. Saint 
Pamva had only smiled and then under such provoca- 
tion. Yet it took him many days and nights of fast- 
ing, praying and weeping until he obtained forgive- 
ness. 

Again Tosha experienced that depressing bewilder- 
ment and inability to understand the Divine Laws. 
He had never suspected that laughter was a sin. He 
loved to laugh and laughed often. Laughter refreshed 
and fortified him; it made him feel better and kinder. 
It often saved him from anger, for he noticed that 
laughter and anger could not stay together. If some- 
thing which was about to provoke his anger was at 
the same time in any way funny, he preferred to laugh, 
knowing that the anger would immediately melt like 
wax in the sun. Laughter had thus been for him a 
necessity and a virtue. Instead of suppressing it, he 
had always tried to cultivate it. Now he was told that 
laughter was nothing but another device of Satan to 
turn men away from God. Tosha was afraid to ex- 
press his doubts to Father Makariy; he was almost 
afraid to admit them even to himself. 

They were walking in silence when Tosha was sud- 
denly startled by a most nauseating odour, which made 
him press his handkerchief to the nose. At the same 
time he heard a hoarse voice shouting: ‘ Ho-ho-ho-gu- 
gu-gu!” He turned his head in consternation, and 
saw a vagabond smeared with dirt from head to foot, 
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who was giggling idiotically. Father Makariy also 
turned his head and showed a kindly smile, but lowered 
his umbrella, making it impossible for the imbecile to 
approach nearer. 

* How are you, brother Grigoriy, may Christ save 
you,” he said; but seeing the vagabond try to dodge 
his umbrella, he added hastily: “‘ No, no, if you please, 
don’t come too neat.” 

But the malodorous brother was apparently not 
easily discouraged; he made another attempt to ap- 
proach Father Makariy, who, however, with an equal 
determination once more frustrated his manoeuver with 
the umbrella. Tosha forgot that laughter was a sin, 
and probably Saint Pamva would have done likewise, 
beholding this peculiar pantomime in the middle of the 
road: Brother Grigoriy, giggling and groaning, hopped 
around Makariy, and the usually dignified Father-Su- 
pervisor was jumping back and forth, shielding himself 
with his umbrella like a toreador fighting a charging 
bull. This performance lasted at least ten minutes, 
until brother Grigoriy finally decided to give up. He 
stuck out his tongue at Father Makariy, and, with 
another: ‘‘ Gu-gu-gu,” started to run towards the mon- 
astery. 

Father Makariy breathed with relief and wiped his 
forehead. 

“Glory to God that he resumed his journey,” he 
said, “but he is a true Blessed. A simpleton, of 
course, but a real man of God, Christ save him. I 
really am a sinner not to let him approach me, but our 
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flesh is weak and I just can’t stand his presence—makes 
me sick, you know. But one shouldn’t despise him. 
Brother Grigoriy is a godly man, and to mortify his 
flesh he has sewed up his clothes so that he can never 
take them off nor even unbutton them. He has had 
them on now for ten years, I imagine. That’s why he 
smells so badly. But of course he does it for the glory 
of God. He may be a bit stupid, but he is a pure soul 
and a holy man.” 

Once more Tosha felt a sinful question arise in the 
back of his mind. Why should such a peculiar manner 
of mortification of the flesh please God? He even al- 
most laughed at the wicked thought that God must be 
suffering from a bad cold, or have some defect in His 
nose, if He could enjoy the smell of brother Grigoriy 
or that of Father Iakov’s beard. At the same time, 
Tosha began to shiver. Who could have suggested 
such blasphemous thoughts? Nobody, of course, but 
the Devil. No, it was better for him not to doubt the 
wisdom of the Fathers of the Church. He didn’t want 
to believe that laughter was wrong, but it sufficed to 
laugh—and the Devil immediately grabbed this op- 
portunity to make him blaspheme. 

At the gates of the Monastery Father Makariy and 
Tosha were met by the Abbot Arch-priest Mephodiy, 
who expressed his great pleasure at seeing them in his 
cloister, and invited them to the Guest House. 

“ Don’t bother to come to the evening service, holy 
fathers,” said the Arch-priest, and Tosha had to catch 
his breath at the thought that in this indirect manner 
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he was for the first time in his life addressed as holy 
father. “ You must be tired from your long journey, 
and such an exception would be quite permissible. We 
can pray together to-morrow at the mass, but now you 
should fortify yourself with food and rest. Forgive 
me, but Ill have to leave you to prepare myself for the 
evening service. I’ll send Father Herman, who is in 
charge of the Guest House.”’ 

~ But where is Fedor? ’’ wondered Tosha. 

~ Oh, yes indeed,” said Father Makariy, “ Didn’t our 
companion arrive, father Arch-priest? ” 

“I saw nobody,” answered Abbot Mephodiy, 
* What kind of a man is he?” 

~ Prince Rechnin, you know, the preacher. You've 
probably heard about him. We left together, but he 
went ahead of us, and must have come here about an 
hour ago. A quite short man, blond, and limps, you 
know.” 

* Mother of God!” exclaimed the Abbot, ‘So that 
was prince Rechnin? Eh, what a sin! Of course he 
arrived here, just about an hour ago. But he didn’t 
tell me who he was, and he looked so ragged that I 
took him for a Blessed. I even thought: ‘I’ve never 
seen that Blessed before. Must be a new one.’ And 
as he asked me where he could find food and shelter, 
I've sent him to the Uglies. Eh, what a sin, eh, 
Mother of God. Well, I'll get him right away, and I 
shall beg him to forgive me.” 

“Don’t worry, father Arch-priest,” smiled Father 
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Makariy. ‘ Though he is a prince, he is very humble, 
and must have done it on purpose.” 

‘He must be a godly man then,” said the Abbot. 
“Well, here’s Father Herman. Father Herman, the 
best three rooms you have for our dear guests, and 
have supper for three ready, and see to it that the food 
is good and plenty of it. Come right in, Father 
Makariy, come in, Your Grace. I'll run over and get 
the prince in a minute.” 

Ten minutes later the three companions were again 
reunited in the Guest House. 

“T’m glad you came,” exclaimed prince Fedor, “It 
was a terrible hour I spent with the Uglies. There 
must have been more than thirty of them, all in one 
room. Half of them as crazy as crazy can be. The 
ditty in) that (rooms «abit 2) se -and™ the 
smell!! . . . indescribable . . . but I’m glad, 
I’m glad,” he added hastily. “They are men of God, 
and it is our own wickedness and pride which makes 
us suffer in their company.” 

Soon Father Herman arrived, accompanied by three 
novices carrying trays with food and the traditional 
bottles of kvass. At Father Makariy’s invitation 
Father Herman agreed to share their supper. He was 
a tall and handsome man, with bulgy black eyes, an 
aquiline nose, and a thick curly beard. After the usual 
conversation about crops, pastures and the receipts of 
the Guest House, Father Makariy smiled quizzically 
and asked: 
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~ Are you still having trouble with your guests, 
lather Herman? ”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk about it,’ answered Father Her- 
man with a gesture of despair, “ they are getting worse 
every day. Now I carry a whip in my sleeve, see? ” 
He turned back the broad sleeve of his cassock and 
pulled out a short leather whip, attached by one end 
to his rosaries. “ Perhaps that will help; I’ve used it 
once already, and she left right away, he-he-he.” 

Then, noticing the puzzled expression on Tosha’s 
face, he turned to him and explained: 

“ We are talking of women-guests, you see. All 
monks have trouble with women. You're going to 
have more trouble than most of us, because you are 
handsome and young and a Count on top of all that.” 
Noticing how Tosha suddenly blushed, he chuckled 
and said: ‘‘ He-he-he, you may know something about 
it already. Well, I'll tell you there are always a lot 
of females around whom it excites to think that there 
are men who have never slept with a woman, and they 
of course want to be the first ones to seduce them. Of 
course, they cool off a little when they find out that 
some of their sisters have done it long ago. Still they 
like us, probably makes them feel kind of holy after 
sleeping with us—angels, he-he-he. Happens to all 
monks I imagine, but I have the more trouble because 
they can get hold of me easier here in the Guest House. 
Some people also say I’m good looking, though I don’t 
believe it.’ At these words Father Herman stroked 
his beard with unconcealed self-satisfaction. ‘‘ Well, 
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whatever it is that attracts them so in me,’ he con- 
tinued, “ nearly every woman who comes to our Guest 
House immediately calls for me. Of course I have to 
go, for they may need something, or perhaps have a 
complaint to make, or what not; but the moment I 
enter their rooms, the shame begins. So you see I 
started to carry a whip. They don’t see it under the 
sleeve. A couple of weeks ago there arrived here the 
wife of one of the richest merchants in town, and no 
sooner did she come inside than she sent a novice to 
call me to her room. I was suspicious, for I’ve caught 
her before making eyes at me. So I thought: “ Now 
wait, my mother, I'll teach you a good lesson.’ So I 
went to her room, but, prepared as I was, I still gasped. 
She was stretched on her bed, stark naked. So I didn’t 
say a word, but went across to her, turned her over on 
her stomach, and gave her a good whipping. Of 
course, she was afraid even to utter a sound, for if 
somebody had come she would have been ruined. I 
thrashed her well, too. She pretty nearly bit her lip 
through trying not to scream. Then, still without say- 
ing a word, I left her; and in an hour she ordered her 
horses and went away. Can’t imagine how she could 
sit, though, or what she told her husband when he 
saw her back. Still, she won’t come here any more, | 
know that, and she may even tell to some of her friends 
that they must be careful with Father Herman, hand- 
some as he may be. Ha-ha-ha!” 

That night Tosha again was unable to find any rest. 
The feeling of disgust and depression, which had over- 
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come him for the first time during the conversation 
with Mother Sophronia, continued to grow. It did 
not diminish even on the following day, which he 
spent praying to the Wonderworking Ikon of the Vir- 
gin and walking along the shore of the river. It re 
mained during the whole journey back. 

Tosha had expected much from his pilgrimage. He 
had lately been troubled by many things. To begin 
with, he began to understand that even in a monastery 
one cannot feel totally free from the world. Among 
the monks he did not find either the faith, or the virtu- 
ousness, or the spiritual wisdom he was seeking. ‘They 
were quarrelling, intriguing and competing for promo- 
tions in very much the same manner as people did else- 
where. Furthermore, the farther Tosha went in his 
theological studies, the less able he was to comprehend 
God. Finally, the purer he tried to be, the more 
troubled he was with sinful thoughts, and, worst of 
all, by sinful desires of an intensity he had never known 
before. 

For all of this Tosha had, however, his own explana- 
tions. His monastery was located right in town, and 
served as Headquarters of the Bishop. This accounted 
for its worldliness, moral laxity, and political intrigues. 
His theological doubts were probably caused by his 
own spiritual stagnation. As for the temptations of 
the flesh, they were due to the sinfulness of his nature, 
which he simply had not realised before. In a way, 
it might be even a good sign. Satan must have felt 
alarmed by Tosha’s determination to become a Saint, 
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and started his attacks upon him. Such reasoning ex- 
plained his situation to Tosha, but did nothing to help 
him. He felt in great need of being purified and 
fortified, and he was certain that his pilgrimage would 
do this for him. 

He was to visit two Convents which were considered 
among the best in Siberia. He was to see monks and 
nuns who were leading truly monastic lives, un- 
troubled by any worldly affairs. Finally, he would 
pray to an Ikon of the Virgin which was known to have 
worked miracles for more than a century. Tosha had 
felt almost as if he was to make a short visit to 
Heaven. He would return purified and strengthened 
by his prayers before the Wondrous Ikon, inspired by 
the virtuousness of those righteous monks and nuns, 
filled with the brotherly love, patience and spiritual 
joy of real monasticism. 

Now that he had returned to his cell, Tosha felt as 
if he had visited not Heaven but a cloaca. Instead of 
images of spiritual joy, his mind was filled with ob- 
scene pictures of sinning and whipped nuns, naked 
temptresses, voluptuous monks and sadistic Mother- 
Superiors. The Wonderworking Ikon made not the 
slightest impression on him. It looked like any old 
and badly-painted Ikon, except for its golden, bejeweled 
frame and innumerable trinkets hung around it by 
the devotees, and his prayers before it did not give 
him any relief. 

What scared and depressed him, however, most of 
all, was that whatever real virtue he had seen, not only 
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failed to inspire him, but on the contrary repelled him. 
Whatever one could think of Mother Sophronia, it was 
impossible to doubt the genuine Christian virtue of 
the Skhimnitsi. They lived in exactly the same manner 
as did many of the early Christian Saints, who were 
still worshipped and admired by the whole Christian 
world. There was no reason why some of these 
Skhimnitsi should not be Saints themselves. Most 
likely they were. Yet their sight alone was nauseating 
to Tosha. So were the Uglies—these examples of 
another kind of Christian Sanctity. As for Father Her- 
man, who so valiantly defended his chastity, he seemed 
to Tosha disgusting and unspeakably dirty. 

Instead of feeling sanctified by his pilgrimage, Tosha 
felt soiled by al! he had seen and heard. On top of 
this he had a sensation as if all of that had desecrated 
something very dear, infinitely precious. What was 
it? Oh, yes, he knew it quite well. After all, weren’t 
these nuns tortured by Mother Sophronia, that mer- 
chant’s wife whipped by Herman, weren’t they all 
women? What of it? Ah, yes, what of it? But 
wasn't she a woman also? Could he think of a woman 
without thinking of the Princess? Yes, that was the 
real reason why all the insults to which these perfectly 
strange women were subjected revolted Tosha to the 
very bottom of his heart, and at the same time filled 
him with a terrific yearning to see her, to caress her, 
to purify himself in her arms, and to wash off with 
kisses that humiliation which she had suffered through 
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the humiliation of those, who at least in their bodies 
were her image and likeness. 

All of this filled Tosha’s heart with mortal anguish. 
It was clear to him that Satan had firmly entrenched 
himself in his heart, if all manifestations of ideal Chris- 
tian virtue were so repellent to him. This was clear. 
What wasn’t clear at all, what he at the moment did 
not even realise, was that in the back of his mind grew 
stronger and stronger the question whether such Chris- 
tian virtue was indeed virtue. 

For days after his return from the pilgrimage, Tosha 
remained in a state of mental stupor afraid to think, 


unable to pray, torn with doubts, and infinitely miser- 
able. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


THE FIRST GREY HAIR. THE FIRST YELLOW LEAF. 
There is a similarity between the two. Both announce 
the approach of the end. Both fill the heart with 
melancholy. Yet one knows that before the end comes 
there will still be a whole period to be lived through— 
the autumn, and autumn both in the lives of humans 
and of nature has its own joys and its own glory. The 
first yellow leaves fill the heart with melancholy, not 
with despair. That melancholy may even be a joy ‘n 
itself. 

It was always a joy for Tosha, who loved to see 
the foliage turn all shades of the spectrum, and to 
scent the air full of the peculiar aroma of autumn. In 
spring he felt gay, but restless. In autumn he was 
sad, but calm. Even in a monastery one cannot re- 
main uninfluenced by nature, and autumn had its usual 
pacifying effect on Tosha’s troubled mind. Besides, 
he at last found a book which was ascetic in the ex- 
treme and yet pure as crystal. It was The Apology of 
Goodness, by the famous Russian philosopher, 
Vladimir Solovieff. It was written in excellent and 
modern language, was apparently based on purest 
logic, and the only doubtful thesis it contained was 
that cleanliness of the body was not a matter of 
morals, but one of politeness, and therefore permissible 
and even advisable to everybody including ascetics. 

Tosha felt as if this book had been sent to him 
from Heaven. The Apology of Goodness. Yes, that 
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was exactly what he needed. To have Goodness not 
forced down his throat with brutal force, but presented 
in a gentle manner, with an apologetic smile. In this 
disguise even Goodness could be tremendously attrac- 
tive. 

There was nobody in the cloister garden. The 
monks had all gone, either to town or to their cells 
for an afternoon nap. Tosha was all alone and could 
study his precious book undisturbed. Every page of 
it was pouring a soothing balsam on his soul. 

He was deep in his reading when he heard a 
woman's voice: 

“Good day, Count.” 

He raised his eyes, and gasped. Right in front of 
him was standing the young woman with chestnut- 
brown hair, who once had raised such a storm in his 
soul. It was not the first time that he had seen her 
since that memorable day. She often came to the 
Cathedral, but she had never tried to tempt him again. 
On the contrary, she had behaved very modestly, and 
seemed most of the time to be praying fervently. 
Since she did nothing improper, Tosha had no objec- 
tion to her presence, of which, by the way, he was 
somehow always conscious. He felt, without turning 
his head, the moment she entered the Cathedral, and 
he missed her when she wasn’t present. But he care- 
fully avoided passing near her or giving her any op- 
portunity of making his acquaintance. He even pre- 
pared in his mind a short sarcastic speech whereby he 
could discourage her, once and forever, in case she 
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should try to talk to him. But he never had to deliver 
this oration, for she herself hardly ever looked at him. 

Now, however, she was standing before him, dressed 
in the same white dress she wore when he had seen 
her for the first time, and echoes of the same storm 
began to rise in his heart. Yet, to his own surprise 
and disgust, instead of meeting her with his well pre- 
pared rebuke, Tosha politely acknowledged her greet- 
ing, and even got up from his bench. 

“ May I sit down?” she asked, and Tosha had to 
admit that she had a very pleasant and musical voice. 
“I didn’t want to disturb you, but I am leaving to- 
morrow for Omsk, and since the whole town speaks 
of you, and I myself have seen you so often in Church, 
I couldn’t resist the temptation of taking personal leave 
of you.” 

What was he to answer? As he looked at her now, 
he was unable to believe that she could ever have done 
anything impudent. She looked like a very nice and 
a very modest young woman, and it occurred to Tosha 
that what he had seen in the Cathedral was perhaps 
merely another of the Devil’s tricks, and a product of 
his own imagination. This thought made him immedi- 
ately feel apologetic towards the young woman, whom 
he had perhaps grievously wronged by considering her 
all this time a perfect specimen of a ‘‘ Devil’s Vessel.” 
He smiled timidly, and, rather to his own surprise, an- 
swered : 

“Iam sorry you are leaving. Why do you have to 
go to Omsk?” 
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She chuckled: “I have to visit my mother, who is 
sick, so it won't be a pleasant trip for me, and I shall 
do my best to return soon. But I am glad to hear you 
are sorty to see me go,—though I suspected it.” 

This last remark took Tosha completely by surprise; 
automatically he asked: 

“ Why?” 

“ Why?—my dear Count, you know it just as well as 
I do. You probably don’t love me half as much as I 
love you, but you are not indifferent to me.” 

Tosha blushed fiercely. What was she saying? It 
was dreadful, but . . . oh, but also so delightful. 

“You know I am going to be a monk soon,’ he 
said in a low voice. 

“I know that—a monk, or in other words an Angel. 
Well, if there ever is to be a monk really equal to an 
Angel, you will certainly be that monk. . . . Oh, 
you needn’t blush. I’m saying nothing bad. I mean 
it; but the fact that you are going to be a monk makes 
no difference to me. Angels, you know, have also 
fallen in love with women, and even had children from 
them.” 

Now was the time for him to get angry. Decidedly 
she had said an improper thing. But had she really? 
After all, what she stated was quite true. The Bible 
mentions several instances of love affairs between 
Angels and women. Saint Augustine, in a “ Sym- 
bolic” book, (which means a book accepted by the 
Church as expressing her official opinion), proves with 
irresistible logic, and solely on the basis of the Bible, 
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that Angels, while having no bodies, have everything 
necessary for love-making, that they can at will belong 
to either of the sexes, and that many of them at various 
times have descended from Heaven to indulge in love- 
affairs with human beings—and will always continue 
to do so. 

“Such Angels, however, were expelled from 
Heaven,” he concluded his thought aloud. 

“ And you don’t want to be expelled? On the con- 
trary, you want to get there by the straight and narrow 
path, don’t you?” 

mies 

“ Well, there are different ways of getting there.” 

“I know of only one.” 

“I should be happy to show you another.” 

Something in her voice suggested to Tosha that her 
words had some improper meaning, but he was unable 
tO guess it. 

“I realise, however,’ she continued, “ that it is my 
own fault you are afraid of me, and this, by the way, 
is another reason why I wanted to talk to you. I 
wanted to ask your forgiveness for having said so 
loudly that you look like an Angel from Heaven. This 
must have frightened you. Perhaps you even thought 
I was one of these wicked women who tty to seduce 
monks. I can assure you that the most I dream of is 
a purely spiritual friendship between us. I was sorry 
then, but I simply couldn’t help myself. You were so 
beautiful. But it would be terrible for me to think 
that you may consider me an immoral woman. You 
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must admit though that since then I have done nothing 
wrong, and that I go to church to pray and for no 
other purpose.” 

Once more Tosha became confused. How could 
this charming young woman be immoral? She smiled 
at him so sweetly, and her voice sounded so sincere 
when she said that she wanted nothing but his spiri- 
tual friendship. Decidedly, what he thought he had 
seen in the Cathedral must have been one of the Devil’s 
nasty jokes. As for his suspicion that what she said 
had an improper meaning, that must have been caused 
by his own wicked mind. 

In the meantime, the young woman leaned over 
Tosha’s book. 

“What are you reading?” she asked, “Oh, the 
Apology of Goodness. That was the favourite book of 
my late father. He was an Archpriest, you know.” 

But Tosha hardly understood what she was saying— 
for as she bent over and approached him closely, he 
could clearly from above see her figure under the dress, 
almost down to her waist-line. Her hair was tickling 
his cheek, and the smell of her body filled his nostrils. 
She looked at him from below and exclaimed: 

‘Oh, where are you looking? ” 

But she did nothing to adjust her dress or change 
her posture. 

“Don’t look,” she added. ‘“ This is a terrible dress. 
The moment I bent down a little, one can see every- 
thing. See how foolishly it has been cut.” She pulled 
it still farther down, and moved closer to Tosha, 
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~ Look, you really can see all of me from neck down to 
the toes. Don’t you think it’s dreadful? I suppose 
I ought to wear more under it, but I hate to wear much 
on a warm day. Oh, but you shouldn’t look, please. 
It makes me feel terribly ashamed.” 

Tosha couldn’t turn away his eyes. He felt the 
blood beating in his temples, and cold perspiration 
come out of his forehead. It became difficult for him 
to breathe and something was tickling him inside his 
stomach. Suddenly she began to laugh: 

“Oh, you little idiot. But don’t despair. All you 
need is somebody to give you a lesson. You provoke 
my motherly feelings. It’s too bad that I have to leave 
now, though on the other hand my absence may make 
you desire me the more. Oh, you may blush as much 
aS you want, but you do desire me. I knew it the 
moment I saw your eyes, there in the Cathedral when 
I lifted my dress. You remember? You ought to 
have seen your face. You looked so holy. But it was 
enough for me to show you something, and a million 
little devils began to hop in your eyes. You shouldn’t 
be afraid of that. It’s most becoming. You are irre- 
sistible when your eyes shine with mischief. 3 

Tosha wanted to scream, to run away, to annihilate 
this daughter of Satan; but, instead of all this, he re- 
mained sitting, staring at her, feeling a peculiar and 
delightful warmth running through his veins, and a 
foolish and irresistible gaiety creeping into his heart. 

“Oh, but look at the Angel,” she continued to 
laugh, “ Simply can’t turn his eyes away. I am sure I 
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could end your innocence right now. But I think it 
would be wiser on my part not to do it before I come 
back. It would be dangerous to leave you alone after 
that. Either you would be so shocked that you would 
lock yourself in an earth-cabin, or, on the contrary, so 
delighted that you’d start running after every woman 
in town. You darling little boy. You do need some- 
body to look after you.” 

Tosha felt that he ought to be terribly indignant 
and disgusted. There was no question in his mind 
now that he must rebuke this miserable creature in the 
harshest manner; but her mischievous yet tender smile 
would not permit anger to enter his heart. He real- 
ised he had made a fatal mistake by not being harsh 
to her from the very beginning, as he had originally 
planned. Now it was too late. Once he had talked 
to her for such a long time politely he was no longer 
able to become rude, and yet he must say something 
to stop her. What he said was: 

“Such things as you are saying do not attract me, 
and I can’t believe that they attract you. I am sure 
that you are simply fooling.” 

“Of course I am fooling,’ she answered, “but I 
want you to fool with me, and I want to show you how 
to do it properly. One can do a lot more than just 
looking under a woman's dress.” 

This Tosha had always suspected, and an almost 
overwhelming desire to forget everything, and leave 
himself at the mercy of this terrible and delightful 
creature, overcame him. But he made a superhuman 
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effort; remembering that the Name of Jesus could dis- 
spel all the charms of Satan, he inwardly exclaimed 
with all his energy: 

“ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me, 
a sinner!” 

The miracle worked. 

No sooner had Tosha pronounced in his mind the 
name of Jesus, then he felt the enchantment he had 
been under disappear like smoke. A delightful feel- 
ing of freedom and impregnability filled his heart. He 
had conquered Satan. This woman could do nothing 
to him any more, but he wasn’t even angry with her, 
just infinitely sorry. 

“T know I shouldn’t have looked,” he said in a calm 
voice, “ and I beg you to forgive me. But I must go 
now. It is time to read the afternoon prayers.” 

“ Now you are getting angry,” she said, with a re- 
proachful smile. ‘‘ You shouldn’t do that; you know 
I don’t want to harm you, and I really love you. Be- 
sides, real Angels never get angry. But do you really 
have to pray? What are you going to pray about?” 

~ I will pray as usual that God may forgive me my 
many sins,” he answered, getting up from the bench. 

~ Well, I wouldn’t dare to hinder you in that,” she 
said, also rising. ‘‘ Besides, I too have to go. But I 
shall be back before long, and hope we shall continue 
this conversation. However, since you are going to 
pray to God to forgive your sins, I must give you some- 
thing to pray about.” 

Before Tosha had time to realise her intentions, she 
took his head into her hands and began to kiss him 
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furiously on the lips, pushing her tongue between his 
teeth, and pressing herself to him with all her soft and 
warm body. Tosha could offer no resistance. He was 
stupefied, paralysed, his mind a perfect blank, save 
one frantic wish that nobody should appear in the gar- 
den and witness this scandalous scene. 

“Now pray that off!” she exclaimed triumphantly, 
pushing him away and breaking into cheerful laughter. 
“Pray that off, my little Angel. You may not realise 
it, but you've kissed me too, and how! Such kisses 
alone are equal to adultery. But that’s as far as I'll go 
this time. It will give you plenty to yearn for, during 
my absence, in your chaste, monastic bed. But you 
don’t even know my name. It’s Elisabeth, but you 
should call me Lisa, Lisochka, Lisochek. It may come 
in handy, during your prayers, to replace that of Jesus 
Christ. Remember now—Lisa, Lisochka, Lisochek. 
Now, goodby. Oh, but just once more bye 

And again their lips united, while she pressed her- 
self to him so closely that he could feel through her 
scant dress every detail of her body. Then she let him 
go, turned around, and began to run like the wind. In 
a few seconds she had disappeared; but her irresistible, 
triumphant laughter continued for a while to ring 
from behind the ancient oaks. 

Tosha remained standing, dumbfounded, terrified, 
unable to comprehend whether he had just been in the 
depths of Hell or in the highest Heaven, incapable of 
praying, of thinking, or even of bending down and 
picking up the Apology of Goodness, which, with its 
pages crumbled pitifully, lay in the dust at his feet. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


IT Is NIGHT. IT Is DARK. ONLY THE LITTLE FLAME 
before the Holy Images flickers in the darkness. 

Tosha cannot sleep. He is tired, he is exhausted. 
He has prayed for three hours, he has bowed to the 
floor two hundred times. His whole body aches, his 
throat and mouth are dry. His hands tremble. But 
he cannot sleep. 


» Lord Jesus) Christ) 2) ee abisas Lisochka, Li- 
sochek. . . . Go away from me, Satan, go away. 
Satan, go away from me. Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God. . ~ Lisochka, my ‘darling eeiGS 
away from me, Satan . . . Lisa, Lisok, I love you 

Lord Jesus Christ, can’t you have mercy on 
me? Holy Mother of God save me. . . . How 


soft are her breasts, how tender and warm her body 
yes, he felt it. He felt it as if she had 
nothing on. Well, she did have almost nothing on 
Lord Jesus Christ, oh, Saint John, pray God 
for me! ” 

An evil thought is not a sin. It is put into a monk’s 
mind by Satan. This is obvious. Tosha hears Satan’s 
voice whispering evil thoughts into his mind. Yes, 
evil thoughts are not a sin. He does not sin when he 
thinks of her breasts and her body. Yes, and her lips. 
It’s Satan again who tells him all these things. But 
Tosha need not worry. He is innocent of that. He 
doesn’t think it. Satan whispers it to him. Let him 
whisper. Tosha is not to be caught so easily. ‘These 
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things do not affect him, and all one has to do is to 
repeat the name of Jesus. That is what the Holy 
Fathers say, that’s what Tosha knows from experience. 
Thus Satan is powerless. Of course he is. : 
“Try and do something to me—you fool. Well, 
what thoughts can you put into my head? It makes 
no difference, you are not going to seduce me. 
Lisochka? All right, let us think about Lisochka. 
Well, what about her? I know now that she is a 
wicked woman, and knowing that I am out of danger. 
Just to prove to you, Satan, that you have no power 
over me, I am quite willing to listen to all you have to 
say about Lisochka. Yes, her breasts are soft and her 
body is tender and warm. Well, what of it? Her 
lips?—oh yes, her lips are moist and so very sweet, 
and her tongue—that charming, mischievous little 
tongue . . . yes, were I wicked, I certainly would 
have enjoyed it. Yes, I would have caught her in my 
arms and kissed her all over. No, even were I wicked, 
I would not be brutal. I hate brutality, it’s so ugly. 
No, I wouldn’t have torn her dress off, I would have 
asked her permission to take it off. Of course she'd 
have let me. Wouldn’t that be wonderfully amusing, 
and so funny; and while I was taking off her dress I 
would have kissed all of her bit by bit. She would 
laugh. Yes, she would laugh with that beautiful, 
silvery laughter. Poor Lisochka. Did I offend her? I 
hope not. Is she going to return? Oh yes, she will. 
How do I know that she really loves me? Probably 
she doesn’t love me at all, she probably just makes fun 
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of me. I seem funny to her. She does all that just 
because she knows I will do nothing to her. It must 
be a special thrill for a woman to take instead of being 
taken. The poor dears. So many people are so brutal 
to them. These monks, for instance. Oh, were I in 
Father Herman’s place, I never would have whipped 
that poor woman. No, in Herman’s place, I would 
have kissed her, and I would have said: ‘ little dove, I 
am a monk, and I can’t do what you want me to do; 
it would be a terrible sin for both of us. Here, let me 
dress you.’ Yes, I would have dressed her. It must 
be very interesting to dress a woman. Were I a 
heathen, I certainly would have some friends among 
women who would permit me to dress and undress 


them. . . . God, did I enjoy any of these 
thoughts? INo, I\ did’ not. 4 SNWell perhaps, 
just a little, but Icaught myself intime. . . . Yes, 
I can catch myself in time. . . . Satan, go away 


from me. You see there is nothing you can do to me. 
Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner. Still, I would like to understand that better. 

Free will . . . God gave us free will 
because one cannot attain full happiness unless one 
chooses freely to be virtuous. Still, if God is Almighty, 
then He could have made us just as happy without 
giving us any free will. The Fathers of the Church 
say this would be impossible. Then God is not Al- 
mighty. Still, He created it all Himself. Hence, He 
Himself made it so that one cannot be fully happy 
without free will. Then He must have thus limited 
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His own power. What for? He knew that this would 
lead to disaster. Still, how was it? At first there was 
darkness, and the Spirit of God hovered above the 
water. Well, then there was practically nothing but 
God, and God was perfect. So the Universe was per- 
fect. God created the world, and the Angels, and 
Humans. The Angels rebelled first, then the humans. 
Evil came into the world. The world was no longer 
perfect. Then the Day of the Last Judgment shall 
come. Saints shall be given eternal happiness, sinners 
—eternal tortures. Thus evil and suffering will re- 
main in the world eternally. That means that the 
world will eternally remain imperfect. In short, God 
took a perfect thing and changed it into an imperfect 
thing. But how could a perfect God do a thing like 
that? Something there doesn’t hang together. All of 
it seems crazy. However, it can’t be crazy unless 
Christianity is crazy. . . . Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, be merciful to me, a sinner. How could such 
a thought enter my mind? Ah, it was Satan again. Go 
away from me, Satan, go away, do you hear? Saint 
John of Siberia, Saint Anatoliy, pray God for me, a 
sinner. What a misery it is to be thus constantly tor- 
tured by the devil. . . . That shows however that 
the Devil is afraid of my virtuousness, otherwise he 
would not be torturing me that way. He never tor- 
tures people who lead a sinful life. Still, if one re- 
mains in the world, unless one commits a sin against 
the Holy Ghost (and it is quite easy not to commit 
such a sin) one has every chance to be saved. All one 
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has to do is to confess all sins before one’s death, and 
receive a complete absolution. Unless one is excom- 
municated, one can be quite certain of receiving a com- 
plete absolution from the Church—and having re- 
ceived it, one is certain of being admitted to Heaven. 
One may not be given the highest reward reserved 
for virgins only, but one will be made eternally happy. 
But I wanted more. I wanted the highest reward, I 
wanted to attain the highest grade of perfection, I 
wanted to serve nobody but God. What is the re- 
sult? I fight against all sins as few people do. My 
only aim is to be good, and here I am, in constant dan- 
ger of falling into a Devil’s trap, of committing un- 
wittingly a sin against the Holy Ghost, and being 
doomed to eternal perdition. If I perish, I shall perish 
for the reason that I wanted to be perfect. But the 
man who does not care to be perfect will not perish? 
He will reach eternal happiness and dwell with God, 
for the reason that he never even thought about God. 
Again, something here does not hang together. ‘There 
is no logic in that at all. Ah, but there comes the 
Devil again. There may not be any logic; logic is a 
product of faulty human reason. The dogmas of 
Christianity are Divine Revelations. Which of the two 
are then correct? Go away from me, Satan. You shall 
not catch me. Lord Jesus Christ, be merciful to me, a 
sinner. Oh God, won't you ever relieve me from temp- 
tation? Still, I can’t complain, many saints have been 
tortured much more than that. Saint Anthony, for in- 
stance. Who was the beautiful woman who appeared 
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to him naked? Could it possibly be Aphrodite? Why 
not? Yes, it must have been Aphrodite. O beautiful 
Aphrodite, so you do exist after all. I have the right 
to believe in you, no, not only the right, I must believe 
in you, for my Church commands me to. It would be 
a mortal sin for me not to believe in you. Well, I am 
willing to believe, Aphrodite. O beautiful Venus, why 
won't you try to seduce me? I wish you would try to 
seduce me. I am not afraid of you, because I know 
I have only to pronounce the name of Jesus, and you 
must run away in fear. You laugh? Why do you 
laugh? If you don’t believe me, come and try it. I'll 
prove to you that you must run away from the Holy 
name of Jesus. Why don’t you come? Are you afraid? 
Of course you are. Do come, oh, do come, Blessed 
Aphrodite. Or are you angry with me for believing 
you to be a deviless? But you know that it isn’t my 
fault. You know, Aphrodite, that I would be your 
most zealous devotee were you not a deviless. Why 
are you a deviless? Can’t you ordain it so that you 
would become a Goddess, or couldn’t you just leave 
God and Satan alone, and have a paradise of your 
own? After all, even if you are a deviless, you are free 
to do whatever you like with the sinners in ‘your 
power. It would be much more clever on your part if, 
instead of torturing sinners, you would place them in 
a paradise where they would be happier than people 
in Christ’s paradise. That would be much wiser tactics 
on your part. As it is, devils do nothing but help 
Christ. How many people would believe in Christ, or 
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so much as listen to Him, were it not that they are 
afraid of the Devil? Devils frighten people into 
Christianity. In other words, devils are the best mis- 
sionaries of Christ. . . . My God, again there is 
something absurd about that. . . . Still, if I knew 
for sure, if I could only be perfectly certain that there 
is no Hell, deviless or no deviless, I should be happy 
to worship you, Blessed Aphrodite. . . . Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me, a sinner. 
I was again caught off my guard, and You know none 
of those thoughts were mine. You know that Satan 
whispers them into my ears, and I do not think them 
myself. Holy Virgin Mary, You Who were Yourself 
a Virgin, but also a Mother, can’t You help me—who 
also wants to be a virgin, and who would be so happy 
to be Your most obedient and adoring son. Holy 
Virgin Mary, You know that I lost my mother when 
I was only ten. Yes, I did lose my mother, but I found 
another one. I did find a mother. Why wasn’t she 
always my mother? Dear little mamochka, my little 
angel, my princess, do you think of me at this mo- 
ment? Do you feel how lonesome I am without you? 
Mamochka dear, do come to me, if only in a dream. I 
shall think of you, my little dove, think of you all 
night, and you must think of me also, and then per- 
haps we shall see each other in our dreams. Dear lit- 
tle mother, you must not be afraid. I shall never love 
any other woman as I love you. No, I don’t love 
Lisochka. She is pretty and amusing, but I don’t love 
her, I never shall, for she is a sinner. But you are a 
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Saint. When we meet you must permit me to kiss you 
all and to see you all. There is no sin in seeing one’s 
mother, is there? None at all; and no sin in kissing 
one’s mother? Of course not. Not if you are the 
mother, for you are a Saint, and to kiss you is a virtue, 
not a sin. Don’t we kiss relics of Saints? Why, the 
Holy Mass cannot be celebrated without a piece of a 
Saint’s body lying on the altar. That piece can be 
taken from any part of their bodies. A Saint’s body 
is wholly holy. You are a Saint; and therefore I could 
kiss every bit of you, and this would be a virtue and 
not a sin. But it is for the sake of my own salvation 
that you must let me see you all and kiss you all. If 
I could see you and kiss you, would I ever have looked 
at Lisochka? Why, I would turn my eyes away in dis- 
gust. If I look at her now and find her pretty, it is 
only because I can’t see you—my princess, my mother. 
But to see you, yes, even quite naked, is a virtue. For 
everything about saints is virtuous, and many Saints 
used to walk around naked. Saint Mary of Egypt, for 
instance, remained naked for forty years, and is the 
more worshipped for that. It certainly would not be a 
sin to look at Saint Mary of Egypt, then it also couldn't 
be a sin to look at you. But it is a sin to look at 
Lisochka, because she is not a Saint. Why, then you 
must permit me to see you and to kiss you, you must 
do it for the sake of my salvation. I know anyway 
what you must look like, for I have touched you so 
much, and kissed you, and even seen a little. Oh yes, 
I know what you look like, and you are certainly the 
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most beautiful woman that ever existed in the world, 
I can see you right now. I have only to close my eyes 
and I can see you quite naked. You are as beautiful 
as Aphrodite. So there are women who are as beauti- 
ful as Aphrodite? Perhaps you are Aphrodite. 

Oh, I am going mad 5. .~<\syouare ay @hnistian 
Saint, and Aphrodite is a deviless. . . . Don't 
get angry with me, Aphrodite, you know I hate to call 
you a deviless, but I have to do it to obey Christ, and 
Christ is an Almighty God, and whether one likes 
Him or not, one has to obey Him. One cannot fight 
an Omnipotent Being. Can one? . . . Why did 
it all have to happen that way? Why is Christ a God, 
and Aphrodite a deviless? Why isn’t it the other way 
about? . . . Oh, Lord Jesus Christ, Lord Jesus 
Christ, won’t You deliver me from Satan? Please de- 
liver me from Satan, Lord Jesus Christ. I just can’t 
bear it much longer. Why do I have to be tortured 
in this way? What have I ever done to deserve such 
suffering? Why don’t You want to help me? You 
must, do You hear it, You must help me. Yes, I no 
longer pray, I demand it, yes, I demand, Christ, that 
You should help me. Do You hear? Help me right 
away, help me right away, and save me from Satan and 
all these sinful thoughts. You must do it, for You are 
an Almighty God, and You and You Alone are te- 
sponsible for that. You created this world, with all 
its beauty, and You put into our hearts the love for all 
that, and then decreed that all of it is sinful. You did 
it. Now it is Your duty to get me out of this! 
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‘“ Ah, that sinister God, with all those sinister rules. 
Mortification of the flesh, self-abnegation, humility, 
hatred of everything beautiful, of everything cheerful 

who was it who said such Christianity is a re- 
ligion of mental and physical cripples and moral 
cowards? Some ancient said it. Yes, that’s how it 
would look to an ancient. The glorification of ugli- 
ness, misery and shame, the self-consolation that every- 
thing shall be made good again in Heaven, the assur- 
ance that no matter what one does one has only to 
weep afterwards and beat one’s breast, and one shall 
be forgiven. Moral cowards . . . physical and 
mental cripples . . . what if that ancient were 
right? What if all of this is a myth, the product of 
the pathological imagination of a barbarous Jew? 

; What is he—Tosha—then? Oh, then he 1s 
the greatest fool that ever walked the earth. If Chris- 
tianity is not a religion revealed by God, then he, 
Tosha, is an imbecile, a coward, and a blasphemer. 
Yes—a blasphemer. For if Christ is not a God, then 
there is some other God; and that other God then 
created this magnificent Universe, with all its beauty 
and love; and to deny that Universe, to trample upon 
the laws of Nature, to kill that Love God instilled in 
human hearts, all for the. sake of some half-crazed 
barbarian, would then be worse than blasphemous, it 
would be sacrilegious. Christianity would then be 
nothing but idolatry, yes, the worst kind of idolatry 
that ever existed. . . . And still it would be a 
relief. 
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“Yes, I still would rather have it that way, for if 
Christ is not a God, then the real God is perfect, and 
being perfect He must be infinitely better than I am. 
Yet, sinful and stupid as I am, I am kinder, more lov- 
ing, more sensible and more tolerant than this Christ. 
I can laugh, but Christ can only weep. If Christ is 
a God, and therefore perfect, then I must be a freak. 
for I am more perfect than perfection, and at the same 
time, according to the same Christian rules, a great 
sinner. This seems absurd. But if Christ is not a 
God, then I am just an ordinary human being, with 
ordinary qualities and ordinary frailties; and God then 
must be infinitely wise, kind, tolerant and cheerful. 
Such a God can at worst smile at all our human er- 
rors, they could never make Him angry. Never, for 
such a God, being perfect, wouldn’t even know how 
to be angry, since anger precludes perfection. Yet, if 
Christ is a God? . . . well, then this is all there 
is to it, and there is no way of getting out of it. Then 
one has to obey, fot with all the love He preaches, 
Christ knows no mercy. Just go and bow to a statue 
of Aphrodite, and it makes Him so angry that He 
sends you immediately to Hell. Why, he keeps on 
following everybody, and the moment He sees a man 
enjoying the beauty of a naked woman, He inscribes 
his name among those of the candidates for eternal 
tortures. Suppose I had been unable to resist, there 
in the garden, and fallen. A second . . . I was 
quite near toit . . . and all would be finished for 
me, since sinners and adulterers do not inherit the 
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Tsardom of Heaven. Such is the great metcy of 
Christ» 7 37 Ohi atordigjesus Christ, forsive! me. 
You know I could never have thought of such a 
blasphemy myself. I shall pray now, I shall think 
only of holy things, so as to make it impossible for 
sinful thoughts to enter my mind. Here now, I am in 
Church, am I not? I am praying. Yes, and the choir 
is singing. They sing Allelluia. The incense rises to 
the dome, the candles flicker, there is no room for the 
devil here. No, only Saints can be here . . . I 
feel that warm faith I had in my childhood, and my 
little mamochka is with me . . . yes, she stands 
in the Royal Gates and smiles. She is so beautiful, and 
she is a Saint. Saints need no clothes. She has no 
clothes on . . . how beautiful she is, as beautiful 
as Aphrodite . . . how easy it is to pray looking 
at her beauty. To whom do I pray—to Christ, or to 
the naked Princess, or to Aphrodite? I don’t know. 
Isn’t it all the same? Isn’t Christ a God, and the 
Princess His Saint, and Aphrodite—a Goddess? 

O Lord, O Lord, again You have abandoned me. 
Even into that holy abode did the devil enter. My 
God, what shall I do? Am I already doomed? . . 
Well, if 1am doomed . . . yes, if I am doomed, 
what then?—Hell, eternal tortures, inextinguishable 
flames and the gnashing of teeth. . . . Yes, but 
how happy a doomed man can be as long as he is on 
eatth . . . a doomed man can do just as he 
pleases, he is free, absolutely free . . . were I 
doomed, I would send for Lisochka and tell her: 
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‘ Lisochka we are both doomed, and therefore | don’t 
have to hate you any more. No, I couldn’t love you 
with all my heart, for my heart belongs to my little 
mother, but I can love you nevertheless most tenderly. 
I don’t care what we do together, anything to please 
you; but first I want to ask you your forgiveness for 
having called you a wicked woman in my thoughts. 
You aren’t wicked at all. What you did in the 
Cathedral, and again to-day in the garden, is nothing 
but an amusing and rather charming joke. It gave me 
pleasure, and probably gave you pleasure also. You 
are very pretty and attractive, and there is nothing re- 
pulsive about you. Your eyes are kind, and the eyes 
ate the window of one’s soul. You must be kind- 
hearted then, and since I have nothing more to do with 
Christ, I shall judge people by my own measure. If 
one is loving and kind, one is good. No matter what 
you do, I shall respect you as long as you are 
kind.’ 

~ Yes, there would be a lot more one could do if 
one were doomed. One wouldn’t have to repent, nor 
walk around with a sour face. One could be always 
kind and cheerful. One could laugh a lot, and be ten- 
der and considerate with everybody, and one could 
be happy, very happy through loving and being loved. 
One could even worship the Beautiful Aphrodite, 
whether she actually exists or not. That makes no 
difference, for in any case she exists as a Symbol. She 
is the Symbol of Love and Beauty. What else would 
one need if one weren’t a Christian? Well, why not 
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doom oneself? Why not utter some blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost and be done with it? Even as it is, 
there seems to be one chance out of a thousand of ever 
getting to Heaven. In this way, one could at least be 
happy on earth, and help others also to be 
happysyi-nuetet: 

‘“O God, O God, how far I have permitted Satan 
to go!” 

Tosha begins to tremble from head to foot. Cold 
perspiration appears on his forehead. He sits up in 
his bed, and with a trembling hand begins to strike 
a match. These matches, it’s so damp, they won't 
burn. Here it is. He lights the candle and looks 
around, breathing heavily. The flame of the candle 
shrinks until it almost goes out, then begins to grow, 
it gets bigger, bigger. . . . Now it has become 
quite light in the cell. 

The light brings back to Tosha the sense of reality. 
The ghosts and visions disappear with the darkness. 
Everything once more becomes real and matter of 
fact, and simultaneously Tosha’s brain becomes clearer 
and more sober. Yes, now he can think again in a 
normal way, and only now he realises that he has been 
but one step away from eternal perdition. What saved 
him he doesn’t know. He himself did not do it. He 
had given in to Satan, he couldn’t deny his guilt any 
more. He not only had entertained evil thoughts, but 
he had actually enjoyed them. A second longer, and 
he would have been irretrievably lost. . . . 

Who stopped him then? Who saved him?—Christ, 
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of course. Who else could have done it? Tosha 
smiles as he remembers how once in his youth he de- 
manded that Christ should show him a miracle. Just 
any little miracle was all he wanted. He suggested 
that Christ should place on his night-table a golden 
cross with rounded ends. Now Tosha no longer needs 
miracles of that kind. Christ, in His infinite metcy, 
had since shown him endless miracles, all of them 
much greater and more useful than the one he wanted 
to see. Right now, for instance; wasn’t that the great- 
est miracle whereby Christ had saved him? People 
demand miracles, but all they really have to do is to 
open their eyes, blinded with sin and passion, and see 
the miracles that Christ performs every day. 

A feeling of love and gratitude to Christ suddenly 
fills Tosha’s heart. But Fedor is right. One should 
never permit the slightest doubt, the slightest question, 
ever to enter one’s mind. One should never allow any 
scepticism toward the infinite Wisdom of Divine 
Providence. The devil is always around, waiting for 
his opportunity. It suffices to permit the smallest 
pebble to fall out of the wall of faith, and the devil 
immediately jumps into the breach; in a few seconds, 
the whole edifice of Faith crumbles down like a house 
of cards. Were it not for the miracle Christ has just 
performed, Tosha would be by now doomed to eternal 
perdition. And why?—just because he gave in to 
Satan, merely for a second. . . . He imagined 
that he was so strong that he could permit Satan to 
tempt him . . . what insane pride. Yes, that 
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was his real sin in that case, he was proud, he thought 
that he was so virtuous as to be invulnerable to Satan, 
and that was how far Satan had led him. ; 

But how did it all begin? Oh yes, it all began from 
nothing save the vision of those pink thighs, those smil- 
ing eyes, that brown hair . . . and then 
what was he thinking of? . . . yes, then he saw 
her quite naked, and she was so beautiful, and he 
wanted to kiss her. 

With a moan of despair, Tosha jumps out of his bed. 
He is so weak and exhausted he can hardly stand, but 
he knows he will find no peace until he completely sub- 
dues his flesh. Yes, he had been punished for laziness, 
because he had not prayed long enough before going 
to bed. He bowed only two hundred times, and got 
tired. He ought to have bowed three hundred times. 
He would do it, if he died from it. What difference 
did that make? How was it Saint Gregory put it?— 
oh yes: “Better let my soul live, but my flesh dies 
Yes, and what was it he said about the pleasures of 
life?“ there is no Good in the present life, for this 
life has an end.” ‘That was it; this life had an end, but 
the other one hadn’t. Better forsake one, and win 
the other. 

Tosha sighs and catches the wall in order not to 
fall. He feels that a little more and he will faint. 
But he drags himself to the corner, from which the 
brown image of Christ looks at him sternly. He takes 
his rosaries and with prodigious effort forces himself 
to whisper a prayer and bow to the floor. He is hardly 
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able to get back to his feet, but he forces himself to 
bow another time, then the third time. ; 

Oh, great is the mercy of God, now he can bow and 
ptay again. And, like a machine that has been suc- 
cessfully started, Tosha begins to bow to the floor and 
get up again, bow again and get up again—all the 
while murmuring: 

“ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me, 


a sinner . . . twenty-three, twenty-four 

Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me, 
a sinner) . . . forty-seven) forty-cicht) eae 
shall bow three hundred times, I may die, but I shall 
do it ©. . Lord Jesus Christ, sSonmonnGodaabe 
merciful to me, a sinner . . . hundred and 
twenty-three . . . hundred and fifty-seven .. . 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


IN SPITE OF THE COOL SEPTEMBER NIGHT IT WAS 
intolerably hot in the crowded Cathedral. One could 
hardly breathe. A tension of awe and expectation was 
visible on all faces. 

Monks who had gathered from all parts of the 
province, wearing their long black mantles and head- 
dresses, were standing in rows, holding lighted white 
candles. Black ghosts, of whom one could see noth- 
ing but parts of their faces and hands. The laymen, 
of whom there was also an unusually great number, 
were crowded to suffocation near the entrance doors. 

Tosha’s face was ashen-white. The service had al- 
ready continued for almost two hours, and his robe of 
white brocade seemed to him as heavy as if it were 
made of iron. He felt a torturesome pain in his shoul- 
der, and his hands were trembling when he took the 
heavy silver candelabrum and followed the Bishop out 
of the Sanctuary. 

The Most Eminent Seraphim, dressed in his funeral 
robes, a silver mitre pressed low over his eyes, moved 
slowly, holding a big golden cross. His hands too 
were trembling slightly, and his face was unusually 
grave and stern. 

The moment the Bishop appeared in the open gates 
of the Sanctuary, the choir started singing. At first 
hardly audible, then louder and louder, until the whole 
Cathedral resounded with the solemn hymn, “ Thy 
Father’s Embraces,” a mournful, infinitely tragic song, 
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which made one shiver with awe, and filled all eyes 
with tears. 

In the farthest corner of the Cathedral something 
began to move. Suppressed whispers, trampling of 
feet, frightened exclamations, a few sobs. ‘Then, 
slowly, both laymen and monks began to surge to the 
sides, leaving a wide passage, and a lugubrious proces- 
sion appeared in the middle of the Cathedral. Father 
lakov, the Archangel, all covered with his black cape, 
shining with white skulls and bones, was dragging 
along the floor what seemed to be a heap of black 
mantles. Another Skhimnik was helping Father Iakov 
from the opposite side. 

“ Thy Father’s Embraces! ” 

Louder and louder sang the choir. Bishop Seraphim, 
who remained standing on the elevation in front of the 
Altar, with two ypo-Deacons at his sides, raised the 
cross. Still louder came the song, nearer approached 
the mournful procession. 

Tosha shuddered. He knew what the two black 
Archangels were dragging along the floor under the 
heap of black mantles. It was his friend, Prince Fedor 
Rechnin. Another fifteen minutes, and the prince 
would be no more. A monk, without title, caste, or 
even nationality, dead to the world, stricken from all 
records, would appear in his place. A nameless, ob- 
scure phantom. Another month, and another man 
would go to his legal death. Count Anatoliy 
Leonidovich Stavroff existed for the last month of his 
life. 
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‘“ Thy Fathet’s Embraces! ” 

The Bishop raised the cross still higher. The two 
Archangels at last reached the steps on which he was 
standing, and threw their black burden at his feet. The 
choir stopped singing. For a while, complete silence 
reigned in the Cathedral. Then the Bishop; his voice 
trembling with emotion, began: 

» Dotyousrenounce myc) sc 

It was an endless list of renunciations. The world, 
with all its joy and beauty, power, personal property, 
parents, relatives, love, ambition, dignity, all even 
most elementary human rights, all hopes, aspirations, 
desires and instincts—in short, everything which dis- 
tinguishes a living being from an unconscious plant 
had to be renounced; and, after mentioning separately 
each object of renunciation, the Bishop asked solemnly: 

“Do you renounce? ’’ 

And a trembling voice answered from under the 
heap of black mantles: 

‘ T renounce.” 

With the last renunciation, Prince Fedor Rechnin 
ceased to exist. The man under the mantles got back 
to his feet, but he still could be seen only by those in 
front of him. He was dressed in nothing but a white 
shirt, which reached to the floor, and as Tosha looked 
at his pale face and trembling lips, he felt that Prince 
Fedor was truly dead. This miserable looking and 
frightened creature had nothing in common with him. 

Then the Bishop gave to the nameless being before 
him the name of Feofan, and began to hand him the 
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insignia of his newly-acquired Angelic dignity—a belt, 
sandals, rosaries, a black cassock, a round black head- 
dress with a black veil, which was supposed to repre-. 
sent his wings, and, finally, a black mantle with a long 
train. | | 

Everybody in the Cathedral seemed deeply moved, 
as if they really had witnessed the death of a man. 
Many, even including the monks, were weeping. But 
Tosha understood nothing and saw nothing, except the 
obviously broken-hearted and trembling man in his 
black robes, who was now standing motionless before 
a Holy Image. Tosha did not remember that this man 
was the former Prince Rechnin. He saw in him the 
former Anatoliy Stavroff, who would be standing in 
the same place and in similar robes, trembling in the 
same manner one month from now; and black despair 
began to creep into his heart. 

Half an hour later the service was over. The lights 
went out. One by one, all people left the Church, and 
finally the Father Key-Keeper locked the heavy doors, 
leaving the weeping Brother Feofan alone in the cold 
and dark Cathedral. 

A week later, on a bright Sunday morning, the 
Cathedral was again aglow with lights, and filled with 
a crowd of curious and excited people. 

Again Tosha was holding with trembling hands the 
heavy silver candelabrum, and again Brother Feofan 
was standing before the Bishop. But this time the 
singing of the choir was no longer sinister, the robes 
of the clergy were not white, but light blue and gold, 
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the Most Eminent was solemn, but kindly, Brother 
Feofan was trembling, but obviously happy, and he 
wore, instead of his black mantle, a gorgeous golden 
vestment. 

The Bishop put his hands on the bent head of 
Brother Feofan, and exclaimed: 

AXIOM i 

And the choir responded: 

'* Axios! Axios! Axios!” which means in Greek: 
“he does deserve.” 

And again the Bishop exclaimed: 

* Axios!” 

And again the choir responded, and thus three times 
in succession. The Bishop removed his hands. 
Brother Feofan raised his head, adjusting a silver cross 
on his breast. He was now a priest. 

The man who only a week ago had renounced all 
power was now given the power to interfere between 
men and God, to unite humans in marriage, to absolve 
or bind their sins, even to force the Holy Ghost to de- 
scend at his command upon the Altar and transform 
wine and bread into blood and flesh of God. 

The man who had renounced all ambitions was now 
placed in line for promotion, until some day he might 
become a Bishop and enjoy over his subordinates a 
power equal only to that of Eastern despots. 

The man who vowed eternal poverty was now 
dressed in silk and brocade, and the man who had re- 
jected forever all honours now went to the middle of 
the Cathedral, and was surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
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miring men and women, who were calling him “ Holy 
Father,” begging for his blessing, and kissing his 
hands. 

Everybody felt happy. The Bishop smiled. Father 
Feofan beamed. 

But Tosha stood motionless, bewildered, wondering 
why was it so difficult for him to comprehend the Laws 
of God and of His Holy Church. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


SOON TOSHA WILL BE A MONK. SOON TOSHA WILL 
be a Priest. Soon Tosha will be the bearer of the 
Divine Bliss of Apostolic succession. That must be 
wonderful. He will acquire a firmness of Faith, a 
spiritual insight, an understanding of things Divine, a 
strength to combat Satan, the like of which no ordinary 
mortal can possess. For the Bliss of Apostolic suc- 
cession imbues its bearer with supernatural power and 
gifts. 

““You will understand that when you are ordained.” 
—‘ You will have the strength for that when you are 
ordained.” —" You will have no more doubts about 
that when you are ordained.” 

How often did he hear these and many similar as- 
surances. He had heard it years ago from the Priest 
in his school. He had heard it from every clergyman 
with whom he had conversed on theology. He hears 
it from everybody in the monastery. He believes it, 
he wants to believe it, for he will soon become a bearer 
of the Bliss of Apostolic Succession, and he knows that 
his present power, his present understanding, his pres- 
ent faith are all hopelessly inadequate for reaching his 
goal—to become a Saint, to win the reward reserved 
for virgins only. Yes, he knows that he could never 
succeed with his present spiritual ammunition. There 
was a time when he imagined that he could succeed 
and succeed easily with just the arms he had, but the 
longer he has remained in the monastery and the more 
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he has fought Satan, the more he understands that it 
is a losing battle, without the slightest chance for suc- 
cess, unless he is given reinforcement and very strong 
reinforcement at that. But he does not despair for he 
knows he will receive that reinforcement, as powerful 
as one could get, since soon he will become a priest. 

Yes, a priest, and a priest is not an ordinary man. 
He is a man possessed of supernatural powers. Two 
people may be very much alike. They may have about 
the same amount of knowledge, the same amount of 
faith, the same kind of education. Suddenly, one be- 
comes a priest. The two are no longer alike. One 
knows—the other doesn’t; one understands—the other 
doesn’t; the one can—the other cannot. Two men 
were alike yesterday. One of them has been ordained 
a priest. They are quite different today. 

Two weeks ago, Tosha and Fedor were about equal. 
Of course, Fedor was more learned, more experienced, 
more sophisticated, of course Fedor had a different 
character, but essentially they were alike, at least in re- 
gard to their standing with God. They were both 
seeking the understanding of Divine Truth, they were 
both preparing themselves for serving God, they were 
both standing before the gates of Priesthood, trying to 
guess what awaited them on the other side of the gates. 
But now Fedor had passed the gates, while Tosha still 
remained on the outside. Now Fedor was no longer 
preparing himself to serve God, but actually was serv- 
ing Him. Now Fedor no longer tried to guess how the 
Bliss of Apostolic Succession would affect him. He 
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knew it. He was a different man. He wasn’t even 
Fedor any more, but Father Feofan. And Father 
Feofan suddenly assumed an authority Fedor did not 
have. Father Feofan claimed to have knowledge and 
insight Fedor did not possess. Father Feofan was now 
often telling Tosha: 

“ You will understand that when you are ordained.” 
—‘ You will have the strength for that when you are 
ordained.”—‘‘ You will have no more doubts about 
that when you are ordained.” 

How did it feel to be the bearer of the Bliss of 
Apostolic Succession? It was a wonderful sensation, 
said Father Feofan. It made one a different man. In 
what respect? Ah, it was impossible to explain all that 
to a layman. Tosha would understand that when he 
was ordained. 

Yes, Tosha and Fedor, or rather Feofan, were no 
longer alike. They were quite different. Well, they 
had always been different, but for other reasons. Now 
it wasn’t really Fedor who was different from Tosha, 
but Feofan who was different from Fedor. Was he?— 
well, that’s what Feofan said. But in what respect?— 
That could not be explained. Tosha would under- 
stand it after he was ordained. All Tosha could do 
now was to wait. Tosha waited; he waited, but he 
also wondered. Tosha was puzzled. 

There was nothing new for Tosha in being puzzled. 
Many things puzzled him, and Fedor in particular had 
always been to him a riddle. There were moments 
when Tosha felt certain that Fedor was a Christian 
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Saint, whose faith and virtuousness could be compared 
only with that of the Apostles or the Holy Martyrs. 
There were other moments when Tosha was convinced 
that Fedor was an atheist and a cynic, and that he be- 
lieved no more in Jesus Christ than Tosha himself 
believed in the newly created divinity—Billiken the 
Automobile God. 

Tosha had seen plenty of people who seemed good 
at one time and bad at another. But from these two 
extremes Tosha could usually calculate an average. By 
observing them and analysing their actions, he could 
create a picture of their character which fully and 
naturally accounted for all their manifestations—both 
good and evil. It was different with Fedor. Those 
two Fedors were like two totally different men. Yet 
both Fedors manifested themselves in such rapid suc- 
cession that one was often unable to tell one from the 
other. It was a perfect blending of perfectly unblenda- 
ble things. 

Peculiarly enough, Tosha had the same feeling 
toward both Fedors. He had a slight fear, and con- 
siderable admiration, for both of them, and he was at- 
tracted to both of them as to a curious and rather baf- 
fling phenomenon. He admired Fedor because, in 
spite of his dual personality, he had nothing dual 
about his character. He was as definite and sharpcut 
as a crystal. Fedor did nothing by halves, Fedor 
stopped at nothing, Fedor seemed afraid of nothing. 
Fedor had daring, he never hesitated, and apparently 
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never doubted. Tosha always hesitated, Tosha always 
doubted. Tosha admired Fedor. 

But Tosha admired Fedor with reserve. There was 
something Fedor lacked, and that something was very 
fundamental. Perhaps it was tenderness. Fedor could 
be in turn holy or cynical, funny or awe-inspiring, but 
he was always harsh, always biting. There was some- 
thing cold and metallic about his nature. Tosha knew, 
for instance, that he could never tell Fedor about his 
naked young woman on the beach, nor about his adora- 
tion for sunsets, nor about the perfumed braids of his 
Princess. Such things Fedor could never have under- 
stood. This was rather sad, for Tosha wanted to be 
able to admire somebody wholly, in order to have a 
spiritual guide whom he could consider more or less 
infallible. Fedor, being a man of his own class and 
education, seemed a logical candidate for the position 
of Tosha’s spiritual adviser; but one could not choose 
for that post a man who provoked one’s scepticism. 

Still, if Fedor could not serve as Tosha’s guide, he 
could and actually did serve him as a very definite ex- 
ample. Tosha wanted to know how he would be af- 
fected by his forthcoming ordination, and at the begin- 
ning had often questioned other monks about their re- 
actions to that sacrament. But they belonged to a 
world so different from Tosha’s, and their mentality 
and psychology was so utterly strange, that he soon 
found their experiences, or rather their expostulations, 
on the subject of the Bliss of Apostolic Succession, to 
be of no value to him whatsoever. 
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It was different with Fedor. For all their dissimi- 
larities, they were after all speaking a common lan- 
guage. Even though their reactions to the ordination 
would be in certain ways different, Tosha would still 
be able to form a rather accurate picture of his own 
sensations from Fedor’s experiences? It was for this 
reason that Tosha so anxiously awaited Fedor’s ordina- 
tion, and that it appeared to him to be almost his own. 

Now Fedor was ordained. Yes, he had been or- 
dained, in fact he was no longer Fedor, but Father 
Feofan. Was Father Feofan different from Fedor? 
Yes indeed. Very different? Oh, it was not that he 
became an entirely different man, but he was different. 
As a matter of fact, he had become an entirely different 
man, a veritable Saint, and remained that for two days. 
On the third day after Feofan’s ordination, Tosha as- 
sisted in the Sanctuary of the Mass celebrated by him. 
At the end of the Mass the Priest has to drink all that 
remains in the Chalice. Feofan drank it, made a ter- 
rible face, and exclaimed: 

“ Holy Mother of God, couldn’t You have provided 
Your Son and our Saviour with some other sort of 
blood but that awful vinegar? The devil take the 
Father Housekeeper. Even during a Civil War one 
ought to be able to get stuff better than that.” 

From that day on—the third after his ordination,— 
the old cynicism returned to the sanctified Father 
Feofan; but in spite of this he still remained different. 
Now he no longer talked to Tosha as before, when 
they had both speculated on the subject of how the 
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Bliss of Apostolic Succession would affect him. Why 
should he? Tosha, of course, knew no more than be- 
fore, but for Feofan there was nothing to speculate 
about. He knew it now. But when Tosha, eager to 
hear a description of that state of Bliss from one who 
talked his own language, began to question him, Fa- 
ther Feofan answered with some conventional and 
generally bombastic phrase which meant nothing. And 
‘f Tosha demanded further explanations, Feofan cut 
him short by saying: 

“T really couldn’t explain it to you. You will under- 
stand it after you are ordained.” 

Would he? And if so, what exactly would he un- 
derstand? Yes, what would he understand? 

Would he receive an answer to all the puzzling ques- 
tions which were torturing him? Would he receive an 
answer to the new question which tortured him pet- 
haps more than all others—how was it possible that 
Father Feofan, though he had become the bearer of 
the Bliss of Apostolic Succession, remained exactly the 
same as he had always been? Would Tosha under- 
stand that? Oh yes, he would, he surely would under- 
stand all that—after he was ordained. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


“ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 

“ Amen, amen, amen! Please, no formalities. Come 
right in, mon cher frére Anatole.” 

Father Feofan was pacing up and down his cell, 
snapping his fingers and humming: 

~ Your eyes and breasts 

“ Permit no peace.” 

“Good morning!” he exclaimed, stopping before 
Tosha and blessing him with a broad gesture: 

“In the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Now listen, I have wonderful news for both of us!” 

“ What is it?’’ asked Tosha, whose pale and worn 
face was in direct contrast to Feofan’s radiant smile. 

“It's greater news than you possibly could imagine. 
Listen; I learned this morning that future life actually 
exists! ”’ 

Tosha looked at Feofan with astonishment. 

“ Didn’t you always know that?” he asked. 

* Of course not!” exclaimed Feofan. ‘‘ Nobody has 
ever known it, and you don’t know it. You merely be- 
lieve it,—and so did I until half an hour ago, when I 
acquired positive knowledge of it. I know it, know it 
just as well as I know that this table here has four 
legs.” 

“ How is that possible? ’’ wondered Tosha. 

“ This is how it happened. I was working in the 
library, and I found there a little pamphlet. It looked 
like nothing and was published some fifty years ago in 
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some little town by the Devil-knows-whom. It must 
have been by Divine Inspiration, however, that, in- 
stead of throwing it away, I began to read it; and now 
I know that future life actually exists. Read it!” 

Tosha took with curiosity the small pamphlet in a 
cardboard cover, and began to glance through the 
pages: “How I Visited Heaven. A Truthful Ac- 
count.” The truthful account, written in the first per- 
son, informed the reader that the author had died 
after a prolonged illness, and could clearly remember 
that after his death his soul was taken by Angels and 
carried heavenward. It was a perilous journey, for 
Devils attacked them from all directions, trying to get 
hold of the author’s soul, but luckily for him, without 
success. Finally they reached Heaven, and the de- 
ceased saw a wonderful light behind which, as he 
learned, God was hiding. He was thrilled with the 
anticipation of meeting God, when God’s voice said 
from behind the light: “He isn’t ready yet.’ No 
sooner did God utter these words, than the Angels 
dropped the unfortunate soul, and after whirling 
through space with a neck-breaking speed, the author's 
soul fell right back into his former body—just in time 
to stop his own funeral. 

Tosha handed the book back to Father Feofan. 

‘“ And it is this crazy story which gives you, as you 
say, a positive knowledge that future life actually ex- 
ists? 

“Crazy? You call that story crazy?” indignantly 
retorted Father Feofan. “This is the most remarkable 
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piece of writing I have ever seen in my life. This man 
couldn’t have invented this story. How could he know 
all this? And how does it happen that his account co- 
incides in every detail with the teaching of the Church, 
unless he actually had been in Heaven?” 

“Have you ever been in Heaven?” asked Tosha 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘“ Of course not; but what do you mean?” 

‘I mean that one hasn't necessarily to go to Heaven 
to know all this if you, who have never been to Heaven, 
know it.” 

‘Oh, now I understand,” said Father Feofan with a 
smile of condescension. ‘“‘ You mean to say that this 
man may have obtained his information from the same 
sources as I did? That, however, is quite improbable. 
You can’t expect some small-town moron to possess 
my knowledge of theology.” 

“Oh, well,” said Tosha obviously annoyed, “I 
won't argue with you about that. To me this is an 
idiotic story. But suppose it is perfectly true. Where 
does that get you? You personally know no more 
about the existence of a future life than you did before. 
You always had the testimony of God to that effect, 
and now to God’s Own testimony you add that of your 
small-town-moron. In both cases you have to believe. 
Why then is your moron more convincing to you than 
God?” 

Father Feofan seemed puzzled for a moment. But 
he was too pleased with his discovery to admit its use- 
lessness. 
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“Te is difficult for me at times to reason with you, 
Anatole,” he said, with an air of reprobation. ‘‘ While 
you have considerable spirituality for one so young 
and worldly, you nonetheless cannot have the under- 
standing I obtained through the sacrament of ordina- 
tion to priesthood. You must remember that a priest 
possesses a much greater quantity of Divine Bliss than 
does the ordinary Christian. Therefore, we under- 
stand things which a layman, no matter how spiritual, 
could never comprehend.” 

He paused and began again to walk up and down. 

‘You remember the conversation we had once last 
summer?” he resumed, “when I said I didn’t know 
which of the two is greater to become, a monk or a 
priest? Well, now that I am both, I can tell you with 
certainty that priesthood is much the greater of the 
two. I'll frankly admit that I was little impressed 
when I was ordained a monk. That is natural, for the 
ordination of a monk is not a Sacrament, and there- 
fore is not followed by an increase of the amount of 
Divine Bliss possessed by the ordained person. But 
the ordination of a priest is a Sacrament, and the Holy 
Spirit descends on the man ordained. Oh, you can’t 
imagine what a wonderful sensation it is. Of course, 
when one is ordained a Deacon, the Holy Spirit de- 
scends also, but not in the same measure by far. But 
at the moment of my ordination to priesthood, I felt 
the Holy Ghost pour into me till He simply invaded 
all my being. Why, it’s the most thrilling experience 
I’ve had in my entire life. One really can’t describe it, 
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but you'll learn it yourself before long. Furthermore, 
the wonderful part of it is that the Holy Ghost con- 
tinues to dwell in the priest for his life-time, no mat- 
ter what he does. That's the beauty of it, you know, 
that you can be a perfect rotter and yet, unless you are 
unfrocked, you continue to have as much of the Holy 
Ghost in you as the saintliest priest in the world.” 

‘Oh, really?” said Tosha. “I didn’t realise that. 
It seems peculiar.” 

“It seems peculiar, but it isn’t,” answered Father 
Feofan. “As a matter of fact, it is the only possible 
arrangement God could have made. ‘Think of the 
complications which would arise if the Holy Ghost 
were to leave the unworthy priests of whom, as you 
know, there are so many. Once a priest lost the Di- 
vine Bliss, the Sacraments he might perform would no 
longer be real Sacraments. He would celebrate a mass, 
but bread and wine would refuse to transform into the 
flesh and blood of the Saviour, and those faithful lay- 
men who happened to have the Communion admin- 
istered to them by an unworthy priest would be fooled. 
They would imagine that they received the Commun- 
ion, while in reality they would receive nothing of the 
sort, but just plain bread and wine. Would that be 
just? Obviously not. Same with confession. People 
would never be able to tell whether their sins were 
actually forgiven or not, if this depended on the 
worthiness of the priest. No, the present arrangement 
is the only possible one, and that’s just the wonder of 
it. One can be the worst sinner in the world, one can 
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even become a heretic, but one cannot lose the Divine 
Bliss of priesthood even if one wanted to. Take for 
instance a famous case which occurred in the Third or 
Fourth Century. A Saint had once quarrelled with a 
Bishop, and the Bishop excommunicated him. Now 
that Bishop was a terrible crook and rotter, and there- 
fore the Saint paid no attention to him. Many years 
later the Saint died, and his body was brought to 
Church in a coffin. No sooner was the coffin placed in 
the middle of the Church than some invisible hands 
grabbed it and threw it right out in the street. Every- 
body was terrified, but the friends of the Saint picked 
up the coffin and brought it back. They put it in the 
middle of the Church and what do you think hap- 
pened? The invisible hands threw it out again. This 
performance was repeated many times, until at last the 
awe-stricken people understood that something was 
wrong. So, instead of bringing the coffin back for an- 
other tty, they all began to pray to God, asking Him 
to explain what was the matter. Then an Angel ap- 
peared among them, and explained that the dead man 
was a Saint and all that, but that he had been excom- 
municated by a Bishop some twenty years ago, and 
therefore could not be admitted to the Church, and for 
all his saintliness would go straight to Hell unless the 
same Bishop would agree to reinstate him. The 
friends of the Saint objected, saying that the Bishop 
was a notorious scoundrel and had excommunicated 
their dead friend without the slightest justification, 
purely out of personal revenge. But the Angel said 
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this didn’t make the slightest difference. The Bishop 
was indeed a rotter, the Angel knew this too, but he 
was a Bishop, and therefore whatever he did, not as a 
Ptivate person but as a Bishop, was approved by God 
and binding for everybody. Luckily for that Saint, the 
wicked Bishop was still alive, so a delegation was im- 
mediately sent to him to demand that he should re. 
voke his curse. Probably out of fear, the Bishop 
agreed; and at the moment when he declared the de- 
ceased to have been reinstated in the Church, invisible 
hands picked up the Saint’s coffin, which had for many 
days remained in the middle of the street, and brought 
it into the Church. This case, you see, proves beyond 
the shadow of doubt that one can be a perfect rotter, 
but the Bliss of priesthood and the power it gives to 
a Bishop or a priest can never be forfeited, except 
through formal unfrocking. Don’t you think it is 
really wonderful? ” 

“ Oh yes, of course,” agreed Tosha, ‘ quite wonder- 
ful.” 7 

Father Feofan looked at Tosha attentively and shook 
his head. 

“ There is something the matter with you, Anatole,” 
he said. “ You look different of late, somehow. Is it 
that you are so much afraid of your forthcoming ordina- 
tion?” 

“No, I’m not afraid,” answered Tosha, trying to 
appear unconcerned. ‘‘ By the way the Abbot wanted 
to talk to me this morning. You don’t happen to know 
whether he has decided on the day of my ordination? ” 
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“I may and then I may not,” said Feofan, with a 
mysterious smile. “ Curiosity, my dear friend, is an- 
other characteristic which is quite unbecoming to a 
monk. You'll see the Lord in less than an hour; can’t 
you wait that long?” 

“Of course. I’m not particularly curious, I just 
thought you might know, that’s all. I wonder what 
name he has chosen for me.” 

“Well, that you are not supposed to know until the 
moment when it is given you,” said Father Feofan. “I 
had no idea that I was going to be called Feofan. I 
presume, however, that he is going to give you a name 
beginning with the same letter as your present one. 
That is the general custom. In fact, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he’d give you the name Agathangel, in honour 
of the Metropolitan Agathangel of Yaroslav, whom he 
regards very highly, and who was the Bishop of this 
diocese years ago. But don’t imagine that I know 
anything about it. It’s just a guess on my part, just a 
guess, and probably a wrong one.” 

So he was to be called Agathangel. It was clear 
to Tosha that the Bishop must have told Feofan, and 
Feofan was never able to keep things to himself. 


Agathangel . . . one could hardly pronounce it. 
suite Well, why not Agathangel? . . . Yes, 
Agathangel . . . Tosha, darling . . . Toto, 
my little boy . . . Totoshka, you are terrible, you 
ought to be spanked. . . . I love you, Toto 


: from whence did that irresistible voice come 
suddenly into his ears? Was he ever going to see her 
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again? How would she address him—Father 
Agathangel? . . . No, that would be too absurd. 
His dear little mother could not call him by that awful 
name. Wasn't he her darling Tosha, her mischievous 
litle Totoshka? 2). /Ohs bueschent eens 
then wasn’t he about to renounce the whole world? 
Wasn't Tosha going to die? What would Father 
Agathangel have in common with her darling little 
Totoshka? . . . Indeed, why not Agathangel? 

For a while both friends remained silent, then 
Feofan exclaimed: 

“Say, mon cher, I forgot to tell you the funniest 
story in the world. First of all a veritable scandal 
happened this morning. Somebody found a pipe in 
the fire place of the Bishop’s bed-room. Imagine! 
Wasn't that a nasty joke to play on the Bishop? Of 
course, nobody can suspect our fat Eminency of smok- 
ing. He’s far too pious for that. But it makes it clear 
that somebody around here is smoking, and it must be 
somebody very close to the Bishop, since he hides his 
pipe in the Bishop’s bed-room. Of course that old 
rascal Iakov declared it must be my pipe, and he is 
certain that, as he puts it, I have the pernicious habit 
of tobacco-smoking. The Bishop was pretty mad at 
the whole thing, and decided to find the culprit at all 
costs, since otherwise somebody might say the pipe 
belonged to him. So he summoned me, and I, know- 
ing who denounced me, decided to teach the Archangel 
a lesson. I’ve noticed for some time that Father Iakov 
has a nice little habit of listening through the key-hole 
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to all conversations in the Bishop’s room, and as I 
went to the Bishop I saw the rascal loitering in the 
corridor. Of course, I convinced His Eminency right 
away that I hadn’t touched a pipe since the age of 
seven,—and he was fool enough to believe me. But 
while I was talking to the Lord, I was listening all the 
time and heard a rustle behind the door. So I ap- 
proached the door, and then threw it open with all 
my force. My, you ought to have heard him yell. Of 
course the Archangel was right behind the door, and 
I hit him on the forehead, and how! Next time you 
see him, look at the bump of wisdom the old sin-maker 
is now carrying on his forehead. I certainly haven't 
laughed so much for a long time!” And Father 
Feofan began again to roar with laughter. 

But Tosha, who generally was the first to laugh at 
everything, remained serious and sad. What made 
him so sad? He didn’t know; but there was something 
vety dreadful which oppressed him and filled his heart 
with anguish. What was it, oh what was it? But 
what was the use of remembering or rather of ad- 
mitting it to himself? He knew it, but he refused to 
believe it. No, he simply was in a bad mood, that was 
all. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


“Ou, you? WAIT A LITTLE, I’M BUSY JUST NOW.” 

Tosha remained standing at the door, for the Bishop 
didn’t invite him even to sit down. The Most Eminent 
was sitting at his desk attentively reading a report, and 
scratching his beard with his pen-holder. 

Tosha remembered how he had been received by the 
Bishop on the day of his arrival. Then the Most Emi- 
nent met him at the door, blessed him, kissed him on 
both cheeks, and led him by the arm to the most com- 
fortable arm-chair. He was continually calling him 
“my dear Count” and “your Grace.’ Tosha was 
overwhelmed by such respect and kindness, and even 
slightly shocked by the constant repetition of his title, 
which seemed to him a bit too worldly. 

He remembered how, sitting in that comfortable 
arm-chair, he had thought how wonderful it must be 
to belong to this sacred brotherhood. A_ perfect 
stranger, he was received with a kindness generally ac- 
corded only to dearest friends. Everybody seemed to 
love him, and tried to make him feel at home and 
among friends. How anxious he was then to become 
one of them, to be actually admitted into the family of 
these kind and loving men. If this was the manner in 
which they treat a perfect stranger, how kind and lov- 
ing they must be toward each other. 

But Tosha’s expectations had not come true. The 
longer he was in the monastery, the less kindness and 
respect he saw on the part of the monks. Father 
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Makariy alone remained as kind as he had always 
been, but even he seemed to become more exacting in 
his demands. At the beginning he used to praise 
Tosha for the slightest manifestation of piety, but now, 
when Tosha was far more pious and observed prac- 
tically every monastic rule, Father Makariy praised him 
very seldom, and once in a while, though with a sweet 
smile, would even rebuke him for some slight omts- 
sion or unconscious mistake. 

As for the Bishop, his politeness diminished day by 
day, and now he was treating Tosha in the same indif- 
ferent, almost rude manner in which he treated all 
other novices and monks. Of course, Tosha under- 
stood the reason for this change. Probably the Bishop 
liked him as much as ever, and perhaps even more, but 
he no longer regarded Tosha as a stranger—a Count 
Stavroff, but as Brother Anatoliy, who was soon to 
become a monk, and therefore had to be properly 
drilled and imbued with the spirit of monastic humil- 
ity. This, no doubt, was the proper attitude for the 
Bishop to take, and Tosha did not feel offended. Yet 
he did feel miserable, for there was nothing he wanted 
so much as love and kindness; and the absence of it, be 
it only an outward one, was for him a real tragedy. 

Tosha had remained standing at the door for more 
than twenty minutes when the Bishop finally turned his 
head and said: 

“Come here. Take that chair.” 

Again it occurred to Tosha that the Bishop didn’t 
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even apologise for having kept him standing so long a 
time. 

The Most Eminent Seraphim leaned back in his arm- 
chair, crossed his fat hands over his stomach, and for 
a while sat in silence, his eyes half closed, his full lips 
moving slightly as if he were talking to himself. At 
last he looked at Tosha, cleared his throat, and said: 

“I summoned you to tell you that you are to be or- 
dained this coming Saturday, that is, the day after to- 
morrow, during the Evening Service.” 

Tosha felt as if some invisible hand had seized his 
heart and pressed it until he could no longer breathe. 
Two days from now he was to be a monk. His great- 
est wish, the golden dream which seemed too wonder- 
ful ever to come true, was at last to become a reality, 
and sosoon . . . in twodays’ / 4 altwo days. 

Oh, wasn’t he immensely happy? Of course 
Be was happy, tremendously happy. But what caused 
that awful pain in his heart? What seized him by the 
throat? What was the matter with him? 

The Bishop observed him sternly. 

‘ Now,” he resumed, “I wanted to have a talk with 
you, Brother Anatoliy. To begin with, have you set- 
tled your financial affairs at last?” 

Almost, my Lord. That is, we finally agreed on 
the price, and I signed all necessary papers two days 
ago. The money must arrive in the bank here in a day 
or two.” | 

‘ How much did you settle for? ” 

“ A hundred thousand roubles in gold; that is, since 
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Russian gold is not available, the money will be paid 
in Japanese yens, which will be practically the same 
amount. A little more. A yen, I believe, is ninety- 
eight and a half kopecks.” 

“You couldn’t get more?” 

“1 don’t think so, I think it is a fair amount.” 

“I think you have been terribly cheated, but after 
all a hundred thousand is quite a little money too. 
Why, however, are you so terribly slow about it? I 
told you to hurry it up. Now, on the very eve of your 
ordination, you'll have to run to the bank and fuss 
with all these sinful affairs. I don’t like it at all. You 
understand, of course, that you'll have to deposit the 
full amount in the treasury of the Monastery? ” 

“Yes, my Lord,” Tosha answered meekly, trying to 
suppress the feeling of protest which he suddenly de- 
tected at the bottom of his heart. 

Tosha’s father had been very wealthy before the 
revolution, but when he died Tosha inherited only a 
few jewels, which he and his father managed to keep 
throughout the revolution. It was on the money ob- 
tained from the sale of these jewels that Tosha had 
lived all that time. He remembered, however, that his 
father owned, jointly with a certain Marshal of No- 
bility Jirnoff, some gold-mines in Eastern Siberia, and 
he obtained the information that the mines were in 
operation and that Jirnoff himself was in Omsk. He 
wrote to Jirnoff, and received a prompt answer. Jirn- 
off wrote that the mines were indeed in operation, and 
offered, in view of Tosha’s desire to enter a monastery, 
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to buy his share of the business, including land and the 
gold which had accumulated during the last year, for 
seventy-five thousand roubles in gold. Tosha had 
never dreamed of the possibility of receiving so much 
money from his gold-mines, which somehow had 
seemed to him rather mythical. He was overwhelmed 
by this proposal. He knew that he personally would 
not be able to enjoy this money, since a monk has to 
turn over all his property to the monastery on the day 
of his ordination. But he himself would have no use 
for such an amount, while the monastery, ever since the 
revolution, was always in need of funds; so it had given 
Tosha great pleasure to think that he would be able to 
help the brotherhood in such substantial manner. 

He showed Jirnoff’s letter to the Bishop, but to his 
surprise the Most Eminent Seraphim accepted it with 
outward indifference, expressing the opinion that Jir- 
noff wanted to swindle him and that Tosha was prob- 
ably entitled to a much larger amount. Much as he 
hated to do it, Tosha, at the Bishop’s order had to 
write back to Jirnoff, demanding a hundred and fifty 
thousand, instead of seventy-five. Jirnoff, whose first 
letter had been extremely kind, answered with an 
acrimonious epistle. He expressed his astonishment 
that a man who was about to become a monk should 
be so money mad, and called Tosha’s demand an at- 
tempt at highway robbery. He agreed finally to raise 
the amount to a hundred thousand, but added that he 
was doing it solely in memory of Tosha’s father, and 
that Tosha could either take it or forget the offer. 
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It made little difference to Tosha whether he re- 
ceived seventy-five or a hundred thousand, but he was 
extremely depressed by the tone of Jirnoff’s letter; and, 
to dispose of the matter as soon as possible, he im- 
mediately accepted the offer. Jirnoff promptly signed 
the transaction, but sent Tosha another offensive letter 
expressing his hope that Tosha would now have enough 
money to buy all the silk cassocks he needed to charm 
the local ladies. osha felt slightly outraged that the 
Bishop should have caused this unpleasantness with 
Jirnoff. At the same time, Jirnoff’s haste in settling 
the business, and his unpleasant tone, made Tosha 
think that the Bishop was probably right after all and 
that Jirnoff must have cheated him. However, he pre- 
ferred to be fooled rather than to quarrel. Besides, as 
he had never counted on so much money, he considered 
it more or less as a gift from God, which he received 
just for the purpose of donating it to the Church. Be- 
cause of all this Tosha thought in the back of his mind 
that the Most Eminent should express some satisfac- 
tion with such a substantial donation; at least he had 
no reason to rebuke Tosha for a delay which, after all, 
the Bishop himself had caused. 

“ Well,” resumed the Most Eminent Seraphim, after 
another pause, “‘ nothing can be done about it now, but 
this situation rather annoys me. I thought you could 
turn the money over to the monastery to-day and be 
done with it. However, you will do it as soon as 
possible. You'll have plenty of spiritual worries after 
your ordination, and the less you have to think of 
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material things, the better.” He paused again, and 
after thinking for a while, said: ‘Now, Brother 
Anatoliy, while you must have learned something about 
monasticism by this time, I want to give you a short 
summary of its ideology, and tell you in a few words 
what the life of a monk should be. A lot of people 
imagine that a monk is either a fanatic or a sort of 
super-Christian. Both these opinions are of course 
very erroneous. A monk is simply a Christian who 
lives up to the teaching of Christ—that’s all. How did 
the idea of monasticism originate? Protestants, and 
heretics who do not believe in monasticism, often claim 
that it is an outgrowth of an ascetic movement which 
swept the Church in the third and fourth centuries, and 
that it is not a direct result of the teaching of the 
Saviour. This, however, only shows their deplorable 
ignorance of what they profess to be their own religion. 
While officially monasticism was established only in 
the Fourth Century, it is based on nothing but the New 
Testament, had been actually practiced from the very 
beginning of Christianity, and I may say that Christ 
Himself, and such of His Apostles as Saint Paul, Saint 
John the Divine and Christ's brother Saint Jacob of 
Jerusalem, except for the power they possessed, were 
practically monks. The trouble with most modern 
Christians is that they know nothing about Christianity 
and never stop to analyse the teaching of the Saviour, 
or think of the real purpose of His coming to Earth. 
The Protestants are particularly ignorant and lost in 
their faulty and confusing theology. They seem to 
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imagine that Christianity is just a sort of sentimental 
philosophy, a moral code which is meant to make 
people better. Christianity 1s nothing of the kind. If 
you could for a moment assume that Christ was not a 
God, but an ordinary human being, you would find 
nothing particularly new and remarkable in his teach- 
ing. Ideas similar to His had been often expressed 
before. Socrates in the West and Buddha in the East 
preached love, humility and a disregard for earthly 
pleasures, five hundred years before Christ. What 
makes Christ’s teaching the only true religion in the 
world is that Christ is a God, One of the Members of 
the Holy and Indivisible Trinity, and that He came to 
Earth, not merely to give people a moral code and tell 
people how to be good, but to save mankind from the 
doom it had been under since Adam’s and Eve's trans- 
gression. Christ took upon Himself the sins of the 
whole mankind, and expiated them by His death on 
the cross. He conquered death by His resurrection, 
and finally, having ascended to Heaven, sent in His 
place the Holy Ghost, Who makes it possible for 
men to conquer sin, which otherwise they would never 
be able to conquer. Every new-born child is born in 
sin. Its nature is the wicked nature of Adam, after 
his down-fall from the original state of bliss. The 
new-born child bears the responsibility for that sin, as 
Adam bears it. But the Holy Ghost, in the Sacrament 
of Baptism, purifies the infant of that sin, removes his 
responsibility for it, and restores in him the original 
perfection of human nature, as it existed immediately 
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upon the creation of man. In other words, Baptism 
makes the baptised person as pure as Adam was before 
his transgression. Thus, a person is once more able 
to combat Satan. However, Satan is powerful, and he 
immediately attacks the baptised man. He uses as his 
weapons all available means. He suggests to the man 
wicked thoughts, he excites his flesh, he undermines 
his faith. No man could ever by himself withstand 
these attacks. But since the resurrection of Christ, 
man is no longer alone. The Sacrament of confession 
purifies him continuously of his sins, and through the 
Sacrament of Communion he is periodically upheld and 
fortified by the Divine Bliss which descends into him. 
Finally, the absolution given him after his death by the 
Church makes it possible for him to be freed from all 
transgressions of his life-time, and thus be able to gain 
admittance to the Heavenly Tsardom. ‘Thus the centre 
of gravity in the Christian religion does not lie in its 
moral aspect, as many so erroneously imagine. It lies 
in its supernatural power, in the fact that Christ ex- 
piated the sins of mankind, conquered death, defeated 
Satan, gave to men supernatural means of combating 
evil, in short, opened to men the gates of Salvation, 
which had been closed to them ever since Adam and 
Eve had brought sin into the world. This is made 
clear by Christ Himself Who says that the least among 
Christians is greater than even John the Baptist. The 
righteousness of John the Baptist is beyond reproach. 
No man could be more righteous than he was, but he 
did not possess the Divine Bliss obtained by Christians 
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through the Holy Sacraments. The commands of 
Christ thus must be followed, not because they repre- 
sent some abstract idea of goodness. They would 
mean nothing in themselves. They must be followed 
because they represent the Will of God. Their signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that they were given by Christ 
as rules of conduct which God declares necessary in 
order to enable men to reach Eternal Salvation. But 
remember that this Salvation is not gained by men 
through their own virtuousness. It is granted to them 
by the mercy of God. Therefore, a Christian should 
not think how to be good, but how to please God, and 
to please God one has to believe in Him blindly and 
follow his commands without question. What then 
are these commands which Christ has given us? You 
know the Commands of Moses and the nine Command- 
ments of Christ. ‘These everyone, of course, has to 
fulfil, but they are not sufficient. For instance, one 
can fulfil all these Commandments and be married. 
Yet Christ tells us that those who can should not marry. 
So does Saint Paul, who goes even farther and says 
that a married man worries about worldly affairs and 
thinks how to please his wife, while a single man thinks 
about God. It is difficult enough to be saved even 
when one dedicates all his thoughts and actions to 
God. It is the more difficult to do so while thinking 
of one’s wife and other worldly affairs. Therefore it 
is obvious that marriage, while it does not make salva- 
tion totally impossible, makes it so difficult that who- 
ever gets married places himself under a double handi- 
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cap and is therefore, to say the least, stupid. Further, 
there is the case of the rich man of the Bible who had 
fulfilled all Commandments. But Christ told him that 
this was not enough, and that if he wanted to be per- 
fect, he should give away all his possessions and follow 
Christ. This makes it clear that one cannot own prop- 
erty and be perfect. Wherefrom comes the monastic 
rule that a monk should own no property of any kind. 
Christ further said that a man who will not abandon 
his wife and parents and children for His sake is not 
worthy of Him. Instead of abandoning one’s wife, it 
is still simpler never to acquire one. From here 
springs the monastic rule that a monk shall not marry, 
and shall renounce his parents and all his earthly rela- 
tives. Christ said that if one is slapped on one cheek, 
one should offer the other cheek. Wherefrom, mon- 
astic humility. Christ said that a man should live not 
according to his own will but according to the Will of 
God; wherefrom, the monastic renunciation of personal 
will. Finally Christ said that those who shall ruin 
their lives shall alone save them, while those who at- 
tempt to save their lives shall lose them. Wherefrom, 
the monastic renunciation of life and of the whole 
world. What then is a monk? Is he better than an or- 
dinary Christian should be? Not in the least. For one 
cannot be better than a true Christian. ‘The rules of 
monasticism are simply the rules given by Christ to all 
His followers, but which most men choose to disregard. 
A monk is not a super-Christian, but a Christian, while 
a layman is somewhere half-way between being a Chris- 
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tian and a pagan. It is of such people that Christ said 
that nobody who put his hand to the plough and turns 
back is worthy for the Tsardom of Heaven. It is of 
them that Saint John the Divine says that God shall 
vomit them from His mouth, because they are neither 
hot nor cold, but tepid. Therefore, after you will be- 
come a monk, never imagine you are extraordinarily 
righteous. On the contrary, you took upon yourself to 
fulfil the minimum necessary for obtaining Eternal Sal- 
vation. What the life of a monk should be you know 
in the main. But there are a few points which I want 
to emphasise. First of all, you must be prepared for 
the fact that you will be tortured by your flesh as you 
were never tortured before. This happens because the 
flesh is the surest weapon whereby the Devil can force 
you into sin. You will feel, perhaps you have felt it 
already, that often even during your prayers a voice 
from outside is whispering in your ears most sinful 
things, bringing to your mind most obscene pictures. 
Do not feel discouraged, for it is Satan who does it. 
As a great Saint once said: ‘ The greatest sinner in the 
world could never invent such obscenities as those 
which are constantly present in the mind of a monk.’ 
This you cannot help, save to some extent by a con- 
stant repetition of the name of Jesus, which has the 
supernatural power of dispelling the charms of the 
Devil. But where the danger lies is that you may sud- 
denly weaken, and feel that these obscenities are at- 
tractive, and that the thought of them is pleasing to 
you. The moment you begin to contemplate such sin- 
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ful images with pleasure, your responsibility begins, 
and you start to sin. You can think of the greatest 
filth imaginable and remain pure as long as you do not 
enjoy it, but if you feel pleased by an even moderately 
improper thought, you have sinned. I shall tell you 
more. A monk of course should never come near a 
woman, nor ever think of one. To this there should 
be no exception. Any contact with a woman, be she 
the loosest woman in the world or the purest one, be 
she even your own mother, is sinful. But there are 
cases when, even the Saints could not resist the tempta- 
tion and have sinned with women. For women, true 
Vessels of the Devil that they are, never leave a man 
alone, and if they know that a man is determined to 
remain pure they will use every method at their coms 
mand, forget every shame, to force that man into sin- 
ning with them, for such is their perverted nature. So, 
while you should never even admit such a possibility in 
your mind, it may nevertheless happen that some day 
you will sin with a woman. ‘This, of course, would be 
dreadful, and there aren’t enough tears a monk can 
shed after such a thing has happened to him. But 
there is a sin greater than that, and this sin is despair. 
Despair is a sin against the Holy Ghost, which, as 
Christ tells us, can never be forgiven to a man. The 
Devil knows this too, and this is the method he uses. 
He forces a Saint to sin with a woman, and after that 
does everything he can to magnify in the Saint’s mind 
the greatness of his sin. Many Saints have thus 
perished and doomed themselves to eternal perdi- 
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tion by despairing of the possibility of salvation. 
Thousands and thousands of them, in a moment of 
despair, have committed suicide or lost their minds, 
and are now burning in the flames of Hell. Others, 
having decided that they cannot be saved anyway, have 
returned to the world and become the worst sinners 
that ever existed, trying to gain whatever pleasure 
there was left for them before going to Hell. Never 
despair. Remember always that everybody can fall, 
but that only those perish who remain lying on the 
ground. A real monk immediately gets back to his 
feet, and no matter how low he had fallen, starts im- 
mediately to climb upward again. What then is the 
surest way of starting that upward climb? ‘The best 
and only way is to begin to hate the cause of your 
downfall. Suppose you have sinned with a woman. 
You are not completely lost if you feel no affection for 
that woman. Having sinned with her, force yourself 
to comprehend at once what a disgusting creature she 
is. Curse her, anathemise her and leave her to her 
shame. Then you are saved. But never, never permit 
the slightest affection for a woman to enter your heart. 
Then you are lost, irrevocably. It is the same as in 
the case of wicked thoughts. Nothing soils you so 
long as you don’t enjoy it. A monk who has sinned 
with a woman in a most outrageous manner, but has 
cursed her and thrown her out immediately afterward, 
is in a far less dangerous state of mind than the monk 
who has only kissed a woman’s hand with affection 
and derived pleasure therefrom. Always remember 
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that. Still another point. Christ tells us that we 
should have no will of our own, but should follow the 
will of God. To accomplish this we must first anni- 
hilate our personal will, which is one of the most diffi- 
cult things to do. The only way to succeed in that is 
to obey blindly some other person. Therefrom, the 
monastic rule that every new monk upon his ordina- 
tion shall be entrusted to a Staretz or Elder, who shall 
kill his will in him. His Staretz a monk should obey 
blindly, even if he should order him to do the most 
absurd thing. For instance, a Saint had once tested 
a novice by ordering him to creep into a red-hot stove; 
the novice did it, and by the mercy of God miracu- 
lously remained alive. However, even if he were to 
perish, it would be by far better to burn to death in a 
stove than to burn eternally in Hell. Always remem- 
ber the rule—Obedience is more than fasting and 
prayer. If your Staretz offends and insults you, so 
much the better, for this will make you more humble. 
Whatever he may do to you, you must only bow and 
say: ‘Forgive me, holy father, and immediately ful- 
fil his command. Your Staretz will be the Skhimnik 
Iakov. I know he is coarse and uncultured and often 
offensively rude. I chose him on purpose, because you 
are a man of education and a titled nobleman. Thus 
you have two reasons to become proud. It will do 
you much good to have to obey blindly an almost 
illiterate peasant and have to suffer his rudeness. This 
may save you from pride, which is a terrible sin. Re- 
member now, no matter how father Iakov may treat 
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you, or what he may order you to do, obey him blindly, 
and never complain to anyone, not even to yourself. 
Accept it all with humility, and the more insulting he 
may be, the happier you ought to feel. Never forget 
the foremost rule of monasticism—Obedience is greater 
than fasting and prayer. Another most important 
point, especially in your case, since you are a man of 
education and, as I notice, you continue to study every 
book you can lay hands on: There are always hordes 
of people who refuse to believe in Christ because they 
find that His teaching is contrary to human reason, and, 
some say, also to science. Of course, the real cause 
of all the disbelief which exists in this world is plain 
cowardice. As you know now, to be a real Christian 
is not easy. In fact, it is almost impossible, and would 
be quite impossible were it not for the mercy and 
assistance of the Holy Ghost. The Devil and all 
innate human instincts and aspirations are directly op- 
posed to Christianity and fight against it with all their 
power. A man has actually to annihilate his own self, 
he has to become an entirely different being before he 
can even begin to become a real Christian. This too 
is in keeping with the teaching of Christ, who said that 
to gain salvation a man should first be born anew. 
Now few people have the courage and the will-power 
necessaty to take up this terrible fight against them- 
selves, for there is no greater or more frightful enemy 
of man than himself. At the same time, people don’t 
want to live in a continuous state of fear of the unavoid- 
able punishment which awaits them in Eternity. Hence 
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they try to fool themselves by claiming that Christianity 
is not the true religion, and that Christ never was a 
God. As a matter of fact, however, Christ is a God, 
and this fact shows in itself the absurdity of all re 
ligious scepticism. Suppose the teaching of Christ is 
contrary to human reason and to science,—which is 
again nothing but a product of the same human reason. 
Whose reason is greater? That of men or that of 
God? One doesn’t have to think much to find the 
proper answer. The Devil, however, tempts people, 
particularly people of your type, by increasing their 
zeal in studying the Scriptures and analysing them. 
Here the trouble begins. Your original intentions 
were of the best. You wanted to study God’s com- 
mands and to gain a better understanding of them. 
Your methods are the only ones available to you— 
you try to comprehend the Scriptures with your mind. 
The result is invariably disastrous. For it is true that 
if you analyse the Scriptures from the point of view of 
ordinary human logic, you will soon discover that they 
are self-contradictory, illogical, and that many inci- 
dents related in them seem perfectly improbable, in 
short, that the whole of it cannot be reconciled with 
what we call common sense. Before you know it, you 
begin to doubt, and once you start to doubt your 
faith crumbles down like a house of cards. Remember 
then—never question God’s commands. Take them 
as they are and believe the word of God blindly. Re 
member what Christ said to Saint Thomas, who refused 
to believe in Christ’s resurrection without seeing him 
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and touching his wounds. He said to him: ‘ You 
have seen and believed, but blessed are those who did 
not see it yet believe.” Thus remember always—never 
try to reason in matters of faith. 

‘ This I think is enough for to-day. To-morrow con- 
fess your sins to Father Makariy. Remember that be- 
fore the ordination you must confess, not only the sins 
you have committed since the time of your last confes- 
sion, but all the sins you have ever committed from the 
day of your birth. Prepare yourself for that confes- 
sion carefully. Forget nothing. As for your personal 
habits, there is little for me to say. You don’t smoke 
I believe? Of course you know that you are not sup- 
posed to wear trousers after your ordination. Some 
of those priests in Petrograd do wear them, but this 
is a great sin for a priest, and since you must have seen 
priests wearing trousers, I thought better to warn you 
about it.” 

Tosha looked at the Bishop with utter bewilder- 
ment. 

‘TI never knew it was a sin for a priest to wear 
trousers,” he said. 

“Oh, you didn’t? Then I am glad I brought it to 
your attention. Yes, it is a big sin.” 

“ But why? ” 

“Why? That ought to be obvious enough,” an- 
swered the Bishop, apparently annoyed by Tosha’s de- 
sire to receive an explanation. ‘“ You know, I sup- 
pose, that the root of all sins of the flesh lies in our 
legs, to be more exact, in our knees.” 
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invour kneese) 

“Certainly. You don’t understand it? Well, you 
should understand it, and if you don’t you may as well 
take it for granted. This is the reason why Christians 
so often kneel—to trample upon the root of evil and 
the cause of their shame. Furthermore, priests and 
monks should be like Angels, and Angels have no legs. 
Therefore, a priest or a monk must have no legs either. 
To wear trousers means to acknowledge the fact that 
you have legs, which is very sinful and shameful.” 

“But how can one go around without trousers? ”’ 
insisted Tosha, who was both shocked and amused by 
this unexpected revelation. 

“How, how?” retorted the Bishop impatiently, 
“Just as most of us do. Did you ever see me wearing 
trousers? ”’ 

“T have not, but I always wondered why you don’t, 
my Lord. You do wear knitted underwear however, 
which is essentially the same thing but doesn’t look so 
nice when your cassock opens, particularly when there 
are ladies present.” 

The Bishop’s face suddenly turned purple. 

“IT am painfully surprised to hear you talk in this 
manner, just on the eve of your ordination,” he an- 
swered harshly. ‘‘ Now you are already demonstrat- 
ing that spirit of pride, and desire to reason, which I 
find so objectionable in you. You are still very far 
from the spirit of real monasticism. It is a sin to wear 
trousers, and I forbid it to you absolutely after your 
ordination. I really shouldn’t even attempt to explain 
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anything to you, but I may as well tell you that while 
the monastic rule forbids one to wear trousers, it says 
nothing about knitted underwear. Knitted underwear 
does not constitute an acknowledgment of the fact that 
we have legs. It’s just made to keep the body warm, 
that’s all. But enough of this. You are not going to 
wear trousers, and that ends it. Now, think carefully 
over all I have told you, and prepare yourself for the 
confession. In the name of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost.” 

The Most Eminent Seraphim made the sign of the 
cross in Tosha’s direction and, without rising from his 
chair or giving him his hand to kiss, added: 

“You may go.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


“IT SWEEPS, IT SWEEPS,’ SAY THE SIBERIANS, 
shaking their heads, “a real sweeper.” It does look 
as if somebody, far above in the clouds, swept, with a 
gigantic broom, the snow which comes down like an 
avalanche from the grim grey sky. 

It sweeps. | 

It swept outside the thick walls of the monastery, 
covering everything with a heavy white blanket. 
Night came. From grey the sky turned black. The 
window panes covered themselves with peculiar de- 
signs, as if a skilled artisan had drawn them, chosing 
for his theme palm trees and other fantastic plants of 
the distant South. The Frost made them. Did the 
Frost want to remind people that somewhere in the 
world sunshine and warmth still continued to exist? 

It swept. 

The storm raged unabated over the Siberian town, 
which now seemed lost in this lugubrious black-and- 
white wilderness, and a storm as violent, perhaps even 
more violent, swept in the heart of the pale young man 
who sat at a table of unpainted wood, holding his 
head with both hands, and staring at the white wall 
and the black window before him. 

Immediately after the conversation with the Bishop, 
Tosha returned to his cell, and left it only to assist at 
the evening service. He did not go to supper, but 
locked himself up again. Now the whole monastery 
had long been fast asleep; but Tosha was still sitting at 
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the table, or pacing up and down his cell, and think- 
ing, thinking. 

Yes, there was no way out of it. He could remain 
blind no longer. It was all too clear. 

He remembered the conversation he had had with 
Father Makariy long ago, some time in summer: 
Makariy’s story about the Saint who told his mother 
he was soiled by talking to her. 

Yes, Tosha understood it right then, but he had 
preferred not to admit it. 

He thought of another conversation, during their 
pilgrimage, when Makariy told him spiritual progress 
could not begin before a man had found his major 
sin. 

Tosha knew his major sin then, but he would not 
admit it. 

Another and quite different conversation came also 
to his mind—that with the young woman with the 
chestnut-brown hair. She wanted to tempt him. In- 
stead of that she only proved to him that the Fathers 
of the Church were right. osha could have no doubt 
concerning the nature of the thrill he had experienced 
when the young woman was kissing him and pressing 
herself to him with all her body. It was the most sin- 
ful, the most degrading emotion a monk could have, 
yet it was essentially the same feeling as . . . ohyes, 
his heart was beating just as violently and he felt again 
as if something were tickling him inside the stomach 

. yes indeed . . . it was different only in 
that with the young woman Tosha was all the time 
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conscious of the sinfulness of his emotion, whereon 
then. ; 

No, he could bear it no longer. He jumped up 
from the chair and began for the twentieth time to 
pace up and down the room, nervously twisting his 
fingers. 

What were his sins?-—the same sins which he had 
at the age of nine. A little disobedience, a little fond- 
ness for sweets, a little mockery, and all the rest of 
them. All of them small, insignificant, comparatively 
unimportant, yes, quite unimportant, including even 
the greatest of them all—the sin of condemnation, of 
which he had first become guilty by stating that his 
governess looked like a brown cockroach. ‘They were 
all sins, no doubt, sins which, taken all together, gave 
him a slightly uneasy feeling, a realization of the fact 
that after all he wasn’t quite as good as he ought to 
be. But none of these grey little sins haunted him 
day and night, none of them tortured him, not one 
of them stood out in his mind as the greatest of all, 
the major sin, to be relieved of which he had to beg 
God tearfully all his lifetime. 

But there was a sin of which he had become aware 
only this summer, but which he now understood had 
taken possession of him more than two years ago. A 
sin that overshadowed all others, which robbed him of 
sleep and made him pray for hours, bowing in despair 
for two, three hundred times without interruption, 
beating his breast, prostrating himself on the floor, cry- 
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ing to God that He relieve him from it. This sin was 
—Licentiousness. 

It was almost at the very start of his monastic life 
that Tosha realised he was possessed by the sin of 
licentiousness, but all this time he had desperately 
tried to convince himself that she had nothing to do 
with it. Now that he had to account for the sins of 
his lifetime, and look carefully over all his inner re- 
actions, beginning with the day when he first became 
conscious of his thoughts, he had first of all to admit 
that the germs of this sin had always been in him. 

He remembered the dark eyes and the small black 
mustache of cousin Xenia, and the way his heart beat 
when she pressed him to herself and his face for a 
while came under her arm, where it was soft and 
smelled so wonderfully. 

He saw, with an unbelievable clearness, the young 
woman who ran naked on the beach pursued by her 
poodle. He could still hear her cheerful, silvery 
laughter, still could see every detail of her naked body, 
still felt the desire, just as he did then, to take off his 
clothes and run and play with her. 

He remembered how thrilled he had been every time 
he saw a painting of a nude, or a statue of an un- 
draped woman. 

He remembered his dream when he saw a beautiful 
woman who gave him her hands to kiss and told him 
she loved him. 

Simultaneously he remembered innumerable thoughts 
and images which had passed through his mind in a 
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continuous stream, starting on the day when he first 
began to think, and never abandoning him through his 
whole life. He had paid no attention to them then. 
Ah, but he had paid attention to them. He could 
clearly remember how he enjoyed them, and he thought 
with amazement; how was it he had never been 
ashamed of them, had never considered them sinful? 

Yes, now there was no question in his mind that 
the sin of licentiousness had always been deeply en- 
trenched in him, and that he simply was unconscious 
of it, just as in his childhood he was unconscious of 
his six mortal sins. Still, as he remembered himself 
in his childhood and in his early youth, his licentious- 
ness was not only an unconscious one, but in general 
was potential rather than actual. He had always had 
a licentious turn of mind, but he had never done any- 
thing’ licentious,, until) +.) 3) uncles! 
there was no use of fooling himself any longer, until 
he had met the Princess. 

To his mind returned now the full history of his 
relations with the princess, beginning with the day 
when he had first met her on the street. He remem- 
bered how frightened and repelled he had been by her 
at first. Now he realised he had never been repelled, 
but on the contrary, from the very first moment, had 
been irresistibly attracted to her. But he was scared 
at first, for he must have known subconsciously the 
abyss into which she was about to drag him, and his 
spiritual nature must have revolted and made a vain 
effort to stop him. 
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He bowed his head with shame when he remembered 
how in his thoughts he had accused his father of hav- 
ing a wicked imagination because the latter thought 
that Tosha was in love with the princess. Now Tosha 
knew himself he had been in love with her, as much 
in love as it is possible to be, still worse, that he had 
remained in love with her till that very moment. 

He remembered Father Makariy’s advice: “ Just think 
of a woman you may like, and then look into your 
own soul and see what kind of emotions the thought 
about that woman has provoked in you.” What emo- 
tions did the thought about the princess provoke in 
him? Yes, what emotions? He sat down again and, 
closing his eyes, concentrated all his thoughts on the 
princess, in order to convince himself better of the 
sinfulness of the emotions her image provoked in him. 

What was the first thing he remembered? Het eyes, 
of course. These wonderful, shining, dark-brown eyes 
he would never forget in all his life; but, simultane- 
ously with the eyes, he remembered her whole appear- 
ance, the graceful lines of her body, which he could 
guess through the thin negligée she used to wear in 
the evenings. He could scent her aroma as strongly 
as if she were actually present in the room. Perfume 
mixed with the odour of her body. Yes, exactly, it 
was the odour of her body which he recalled, and 
which still made him shiver with delight. That odour 
was so fascinating, not only because of its own quality, 
but also because of its significance. It made him think 
of her body, see her body in all its natural splendour, 
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feel as if by inhaling its odour he received into him- 
self some invisible particles of it. 

He remembered how he purposely opened his mouth 
every time her face approached his, so as to permit 
her breath to enter him, how he voluptuously passed 
his tongue over his lips each time she kissed him, so 
as to get into himself anything of her that he could. 
How he liked to drink out of her cup, or eat candies 
or bread which she had bitten off with her brilliant 
little teeth. How he kissed her hands, her feet and 
her knees, yes her knees,—and the Bishop’s assertion 
that the root of all evil lies in the knees suddenly ap- 
peared less ridiculous to him; yes, it was the knees 
which it was far more exciting to kiss than the hands 
and feet. 

With every second, the image of the princess became 
clearer in his mind. Now he could almost see her. 
He felt the palms of her hands pressed to his face, the 
loose ends of her braids tickling his nose, her scent 
filling his nostrils; his cheek felt the softness and 
warmth of her breasts through the light silk of her 
negligée. 

Yes, his adoration for the ptincess was Love. That, 
of course, he had always known; but he had imagined 
it was some different sort of love, a spiritual love of 
a son towards his mother, a love which had nothing 
to do with that other, sinful love which held in its 
power the majority of men, and which, he knew now, 
received its full expression in a physical act called 
adultery. But now he knew it was just with that love 
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that he had loved the princess, and had loved her so 
intensely that every other emotion or thought had been 
crowded out of his mind. Yes, he had been in love 
with a woman, to make it worse, with a married 
woman, to make it still worse, he remained in love with 
her now, on the eve of his ordination. 

This conclusion frightened him, but fear remained 
for only a second. In place of it appeared a peculiar 
feeling of peace and satisfaction. What he had ad- 
mitted only now, he had known unconsciously long ago, 
and his cowardice in not daring to admit it had been 
to him a source of continuous torture. 

His whole inner life since his arrival at the monas- 
tery became much clearer to him, now that he under- 
stood the main emotion which ruled his heart. No 
wonder he felt depressed, miserable, repelled by every 
manifestation of Christian virtue he was made to wit- 
ness. He had all this time been in love with the prin- 
cess, and this accounted for everything. 

Oh, it did more than account for everything. It 
filled his heart with a tenderness which he had not 
yet experienced. ‘Till now the princess was for him 
almost a goddess, and since their separation she had 
become an abstraction. Now she again became im- 
mensely real, and to his feeling of adoration was added 
that of tenderness such as one can feel only towards 
somebody younger and weaker than oneself. That was 
funny. Wasn’t she older than he? Wasn't she his 
mother, his Tsaritsa and his goddess? Yes she was 
all that and remained it, but now she was more than 
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that; she was also his daughter, his darling little child 
who must have, if even unconsciously, looked up to him 
just as he was looking up to her. Still more, since this 
was love and he was in love with her, she, by acting as 
she did, made it now obvious to Tosha that she her- 
self had been in love with him, and that she had prob- 
ably even known it, since she was so much older and 
knew life so much better than he did. 

A feeling of unbounded gratitude overcame him. 
She a goddess, an incarnation of all the beauty and 
kindness in the world, the princess who made people 
happy by permitting them to kiss her hand, was in love 
with him—Tosha, the foolish little boy, the target of 
all rebukes, the butt of all jokes in his family. 

He suddenly felt as if by some magic he ceased to 
be a youth and became a mature man. He was im- 
mensely proud, tremendously happy, infinitely grate- 
ful. He realised at last that he had won the most 
precious possession in his life, the most sacred trust a 
man can win—the love of a woman. Oh, why hadn’t 
he realised it before? How much more tender, how 
much more loving, he would have been towards her, 
if he had known it at the time when they were still 
together. 

“Dear little mother,’ he called to her in his 
thoughts; but at the same moment he realised that 
“dear little mother” was not the name he wanted to 
give her now. Only now did he become aware of 
the fact that her first name was Nina, and that in her 
family she was called Nana, Nini and Ninette. 
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‘Nana my darling, Nini my little Goddess, Nino- 
chka my happiness,’ he inwardly appealed to her. 
“Do you know, do you feel, how much I loved you, 
and how much I still love you?” 

Suddenly he felt a tremendous disgust with himself. 
How could he ever have kissed that girl with chestnut- 
brown hair? How could her image ever interfere with 
his prayers and, just as she wanted it, her name “ Lisa,” 
“ Lisochka,” ‘‘ Lisochek,” so often jump into his mind 
when he actually wanted to pronounce the name 
of Jesus? But after all, wasn’t she a woman 
also? She belonged to the same species of mankind 
as his princess, his dear little Ninette. Ninette would 
understand it. It was really because of her that he 
had kissed Lisochka. What was there so bad about 
Lisochka? Just a little foolish. Perhaps she actually 
was in love with him—the poor girl. 

Tosha opened his eyes and smiled. It was so cozy 
in that clean, white cell, with the gilded ikons in the 
corner, and the little oil-lamp whose flame flickered 
in the darkness. It was so pretty—the song of that 
storm behind the black window-pane, covered with the 
fancy laces of frost. Tosha stretched himself and 
yawned, smilingly: 

‘Lord, how beautiful this world is.” 

Then he remembered there was something which 
had made him feel very miserable only half an hour 
ago. Something he dreaded, something which op- 
pressed him, and filled his heart with anguish. What 
was it? 
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The Confession—he gasped. 

Yes the confession. The confession, in the course 
of which he would have to relate all his sins of his 
whole lifetime. Above all—his major sin. What was 
his major sin?—Licentiousness. How did he ever be- 
come guilty of it?—by falling in love with the princess. 
Later, by almost falling in love with Lisa. 

Oh—Lisochka, that was easy enough to confess. It 
was really foolish of him to have almost fallen in love 
with her. She was so obvious. And it was quite sin- 
ful to have kissed her, the more sinful because it 
looked like treason toward Ninette. He certainly 
would be quite glad to confess that sin and thus re- 
lieve his mind. He did feel a little soiled by it. Yes, 
he did feel a little soiled by Lisochka. He really had 
no right to kiss her, because he had never actually 
loved her. She attracted him in a purely physical man- 
ner. It all started there in the Cathedral when she did 
that impudent thing. He chuckled good-naturedly as 
he remembered it. He felt messy about Lisochka. He 
was extraordinarily proud and happy about Ninette. 

But, under the ruthless microscope of theology, he 
couldn’t help admitting that he was far less sinful in 
his foolish affair with Lisochka than in his love for 
Ninette. To begin with, Lisochka started it all herself, 
and did it in a most aggressive and shameless manner. 
He neither began it, nor did anything to keep it up. 
On the contrary, he was doing his best to forget her. 
True, he had once unconsciously succumbed for a 
second and answered her kiss. Yes, but after what 
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provocation? That was just such a case when, as the 
Bishop said, even a Saint would not have been able to 
resist. She had nearly violated him. Well, that had 
happened to many Saints. For instance, some in- 
genious Roman Proconsul amused himself by catching 
Christian ascetics, tying them naked to table-tops, and 
making naked prostitutes sit on top of them; and if 
this didn’t suffice, forcibly violate them. The girls 
jeered at the ascetics, asking them what Christ would 
have thought about it. The martyrs, tortured in this 
inhuman fashion, loudly appealed to Christ and to 
the Blessed Virgin, begging Them to safeguard their 
virginity by some miracle. Their prayers were seldom 
answered, but all of them were placed on the Christian 
Calendar as “ Holy Martyrs.” Well, Lisochka was 
just a good one to distribute the crowns of martyrdom 
among ascetics. No, that wasn’t much of a sin. The 
memory of it even made Tosha laugh. 

But the princess. 

Yes, with the princess it was different. Even if he 
had never kissed her in what Lisochka called “an 
adulterous manner,’ he had loved her with all his 
heart and soul. It was just a case when, as Saint 
Gregory the Theologian said, the whole being of a 
man is consumed by the flames of Hell. But wasn't 
Tosha accustomed from his early childhood to confess 
the most repellent sins? Why then did everything in 
him revolt at the mere thought that he would have to 
confess his love-affair with the princess to Father 
Makariy? 
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He knew why. He could not confess that sin with- 
out telling about her, and he knew what Father 
Makariy would say: ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you that all women 
are the Devil’s own Vessels? Think of that—a 
woman, a Christian, a wife and a mother, permitting 
you to make love to her. Realise how disgusting, how 
dirty she is, and curse her, for not before doing that 
could you start to make any spiritual progress.” How 
did Tosha know Father Makariy was going to tell him 
all this? Well, wasn’t that precisely what he was tell- 
ing him continuously, wasn’t that what the Bishop had 
told him only this morning? 

Suddenly Tosha felt as if all the accusations, all 
the insults, hurled at women by all these monks were 
aimed directly at his beloved princess. A feeling of 
revolt, of infinite disgust, almost of hatred against 
them, began to rise in his heart. Then his eyes fell on 
the brown face of Christ, who sadly, almost scornfully 
stared at him in His gilded frame in the corner of the 
room. 

Tosha’s anger stopped before it had time to invade 
his heart. There was nothing left of the feeling of 
revolt. Disgust, yes, but above all, fear, a dreadful 
fear before this sinister, omnipotent God, and a feeling 
of infinite misery. He could not cry; he was too 
miserable for that. He could no longer reason, for 
his brain was stunned by fear, exhausted by his intense 
thinking during these many hours, dulled by the lack 
of sleep and hunger. 

Trembling from head to foot, Tosha got up from 
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his chair, and fell awkwardly under the dark image of 
Christ. 

“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to me— 
a sinner,” he exclaimed in anguish. ‘Why, why do 
You have to humiliate her so much? Why do You 
hate her so much? What did she ever do to You? 
Christ, forgive us, have mercy, have pity on both of 
US 

But the brown face of Christ continued to stare at 
Tosha sternly; it even seemed to him that through the 
pained expression of that brown face he could see the 
sadistic, cynical smile of Mother Sophronia. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


“Is THERE ANYTHING ELSE YOU HAVE TO CON- 
fess?” 

Is there? Tosha turned away his eyes from Father 
Makarty, who was looking at him with a peculiar 
mixture of ascetic severity and kind benevolence. Such 
was Makariy’s smile, such was his whole nature. He 
was kind and benevolent, but if something was bad it 
was bad, and Father Makariy was not the one to con- 
done it. 

He had now listened to Tosha’s confession for fully 
an hour, and not once had he rebuked him severely; 
but he did catch him up every time that Tosha, often 
unwittingly, represented himself as better than he 
really was. That matter of food, for instance. Father 
Makarty wanted to know whether Brother Anatoliy 
did not occasionally sin by consuming too much food, 
and Brother Anatoliy answered with an emphatic 
“no.” Tosha gave that answer with full conviction. 
Since he had been in the monastery, he never ate any- 
thing before noon, and for the rest of the day he care- 
fully observed the advice of the Saints that a monk 
should eat just enough to still his hunger, never so 
much as to feel satisfied. Tosha was even rather 
proud on that point, for, so far as he could observe, 
few of the monks were as careful in that respect as he 
was. But Father Makariy apparently was not satis- 
fied with this answer. He asked Tosha whether he 
had ever been bothered by his stomach. No, Tosha 
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could not remember that he had. Not even during the 
prayer? Tosha thought for a while, and finally ad- 
mitted that, after particularly long prayers, after two 
or three hours for instance, different parts of his body 
would often ache. Yes, he did remember now that in 
such cases his stomach would bother him also, and 
even rumble, thus distracting him from concentration. 

‘“ How then can you tell me you have never eaten 
too much?” asked Father Makariy, with a gentle, but 
slightly reproachful smile. “You must be eating too 
much, else your stomach could not bother you during 
your prayer.” 

Tosha blushed. He was rather bewildered by that 
revelation, but he had to admit that Father Makariy 
was perfectly logical, and that he was eating too much 
after all. 

“God will forgive you for that,” said Father 
Makariy, with a smile of satisfaction, resuming his 
questioning. It was in the same painstaking and 
pedantic manner that he went over everyone of Tosha’s 
sins, until now Tosha knew that he did not have a 
paltry seven mortal sins, but an endless number of 
them. Why, he was even guilty of the mortal sin of 
“Madness of the Palate,’ which meant that he en- 
joyed the taste of good food. Yet all of these sins 
were rather easy to confess, and their discovery did not 
frighten Tosha. On the contrary, they rather relieved 
him. They were not newly acquired sins and there- 
fore did not testify to the growth of his wickedness; 
he had always had them, but simply had not been con- 
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scious of them before. To confess them was like clean- 
ing a room so carefully that not a speck of dust would 
remain anywhere. Once the whole room was clean, 
to find in a distant corner a little bit more dust and 
clean that out was not discouraging. It rather in- 
creased the feeling of satisfaction in having done a 
perfect job. 

The hardest of all sins to confess proved to be 
Lisochka. This astonished Tosha. Only on the previ- 
ous night he felt it would be quite easy to confess his 
affair with her, if one could call it an affair. But it 
appeared quite different when he had to tell about it 
to Father Makariy. It made Tosha feel far more 
ashamed than any other of his sins. He blushed to 
the roots of his hair when he had to explain how he 
felt while kissing Lisochka. It seemed almost blas- 
phemous to talk of Lisochka’s breasts and body in this 
austere cell, in the presence of that kindly but stern 
ascetic, before the severe faces of these Saints in golden 
frames. But Makariy, gentle soul as he was, did not 
dwell on it much, and obviously tried to facilitate that 
particular part of the confession. Of course, Tosha 
had erred, but he had to thank God he had stopped 
where he did. 

“It could have been much worse,” sighed Father 
Makarty, “I can tell you there is nothing you should 
be particularly afraid of in that respect. Still, you 
ought to be on your guard, very much on your guard, 
for you obviously are predisposed by nature to tender- 
ness, especially toward women, and there is nothing 
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more dangerous for an ascetic than tenderness toward 
women. However, God will forgive that sin of yours, 
and once you say that you fully realise she is a wicked 
woman, you can quietly dismiss her from your 
thoughts. She is no longer a danger to you. Only 
don’t think of her any more, and if you should ever 
meet her again, act as if you had never known her. 
Just remember that she almost ruined you. That ought 
to fill you with sufficient disgust and rightful indigna- 
tion not to be afraid of hurting her feelings. Her 
image may haunt you for quite some time yet; that 
will be simply another of Satan’s tricks, and I warn you 
that you should not take it for a sign of any affection 
you may still have for that woman. You have no af- 
fection for her now, have you? ” 

Now 

“ And never shall have? ”’ 

“Now 

“And you fully realise now that she is wicked and 
repulsive? ” 

ESE 

“You will not think of her otherwise than with 
disgust? ” 

Tosha hesitated for a while, and then said hastily: 

“T shall try not to think of her at all.” 

“Well, God will forgive that sin of yours,” said 
Father Makariy. After a pause, he added: “Is there 
anything else you have to confess?” 

Was there? 

Now Father Makariy had repeated his question 
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thrice; but Tosha was still unable to utter a sound. He 
stared at the gilded Ikons, at the flickering flame of 
the oil-lamp. Was there anything else to confess? 
After confessing for more than an hour, he had not 
even started his real confession. Yes, that was the 
main reason why he was glad to discover new and 
newer sins, and discuss them in such minute detail. 
He wanted to postpone as long as possible this dread- 
ful moment. Now he saw it was foolish to have done 
so. What was the use of postponing anything? Time 
mercilessly moved ahead, no matter how many hours 
one might pile up on one’s barricade; the defence 
works melted away like a wax-candle, with every swing 
of the implacable pendulum of time. And now, in 
spite of all his efforts, he was standing right at the 
edge of that terrifying precipice, at which he had 
vainly hoped never to arrive. How could he have ex- 
pected such a thing? He didn’t know, but he did hope, 
and now he knew he had hoped in vain. Now he 
wished he had been brave and honest, and instead of 
postponing it to the very end had confessed his major 
sin at the start. It would have been all over now. 
How happy he would have been at present, had he 
started his confession by telling about his major sin. 
Yes, he ought to have started with it. But he had not 
done so, and he felt as if he never would be able to 
do it. : 

* Well, if you can remember nothing else. 

Tosha saw with the corner of his eye how Father 
Makarty picked up the edge of his golden vestment. 
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He was about to cover Tosha’s head with it, in order 
to give him the absolution of all his sins. That fa- 
miliar gesture, with which all confessors take the edge 
of their vestment to put it on the head of the confess- 
ing sinner, had usually filled Tosha’s heart with a 
feeling of infinite relief and satisfaction. It meant 
the confession was over, that in another second one 
would be pure like an angel. This time, however, it 
filled Tosha’s heart with horror. Unless he could 
gather his courage and confess, he would receive the 
absolution without having confessed his major sin. To 
do that was to commit a sin against the Holy Ghost, 
to doom oneself to eternal perdition. Unless he forced 
himself to speak, he would be irretrievably lost that 
coming minute, and no confessions would ever be able 
to wash off that most terrible of all sins—the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. He must talk, he must say 
something that very instant. Another second and it 
would be too late . . . but something was hold- 
ing him by the throat, making it impossible to utter 
a sound. It was as in one of these nightmares, when 
one dreams of being assailed by some dreadful mon- 
ster. One wants to run, but the legs refuse to move; 
one begins to shout, but the sounds all die in one’s 
throat. . . . Yes, but from a nightmare one could 
always awaken. From this nightmare there was no 
awakening, no salvation: another second and he would 
be doomed. . . . What could he do? 
Oh, but what could he do? . . . Tosha closed his 
eyes, bit his lip, clenched his fists, and exclaimed in- 
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wardly from the very depth of his soul: “God, give 
me strength!” It was a terrible effort. He felt his 
whole body in a second break out with perspiration, his 
heart stopped beating . . . for a moment he 
thought he was losing consciousness. Then he heard, 
as if from afar, some strange voice whisper: 

“I have still another sin. 

He had made the fatal step. Hic sighed with re- 
lief; but at the same moment he felt a mortal anguish 
clench his heart . . . he had uttered the irrevoca- 
ble words. Now there was no retreat. Now he could 
no longer back out. Now he had to tell it all. . . . 
Oh, but how? 


No, he would never be able to do it . . . but 
he hadito |.) | hel was going to, whether he 
wanted it or not . . . now, there was no re- 
treat. 


Father Welt looked at Tosha enquiringly: 
“Well, what is it?” 

Tosha remained silent. 

He could not force himself even to look at Father 
Makariy, he avoided even the stern faces of the Saints. 
He chose a corner of one of the golden frames. A 
corner on which the oil lamp reflected its flickering 
flame. It helped to concentrate. But what good 
did it do him to concentrate? Nothing could help 
him. 

Bacher Nolen s face acquired a pee worried 
expression. 

Well?) 
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Tosha remained silent. 

A minute passed, then another . . . Makarty 
subdued a yawn, discreetly covering his mouth with his 
hand. . . . How could anybody yawn at such a 
moment? . . . Why not? All of it meant noth- 
ing to Makariy . . . Makariy could yawn, he 
could even smile. . . . What did all of this mean 
to Makariy? Just another confession. There was 
nothing Makariy had to confess . . . nothing he 
had to desecrate. 

Father Makariy ote at Tosha inquisitively: 

“ Can’t you say it? ” 

Tosha remained silent. 

Makariy sighed; his lips began to murmur a prayer. 
After a while he took from the table a small and worn 
book and opened it. 

“I shall read you all sins there are, and you will 
stop me when I come to yours.” 

Tosha nodded his head. 

He heard Makariy’s voice slowly reading in Church- 
Slavonic an endless list of sins. Tosha had never 
known such sins existed. He did not even know what 
half of them were. Yet that reading was rather paci- 


fying. No, he had none of these sins. . . . Sud- 
denly Tosha gasped. A familiar word struck his ear 
a very familiar word . . . a dread- 
fully familiar word. 
“ Licentiousness.’’ 


Tosha gathered all his forces, but he was still un- 
able to say a word. He stopped Makariy with a 
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movement of his head. Makariy looked at him with 
astonishment. 

* You mean Licentiousness? ”’ 

Tosha nodded his head. 

~ But you told me you had never had a woman?” 

Tosha nodded again. 

“Well then? ve 

For a while they both remained silent and obviously 
bewildered; then Tosha slowly turned his head toward 
Father Makarty and looked him straight in the eyes. 

~ Not that way,” he whispered. 

His words were breathing such infinite despair, 
such mortal anguish, that a kindly and sympathetic 
smile immediately illuminated Makariy’s heretofore 
stern face. He seemed puzzled, but only for a second. 
Then, leaning his head to one side, he said softly: 

“ Oh, you were in love, is that it?” 

DAVES.) 

“ When? ” 

“ About three years ago.” 

There was silence again. Makariy was scrutinising 
Tosha’s face, as if trying to read his thoughts; then he 
asked: 

“ Are you still in love with her?” 

mOLIES..: 

Silence again. Oh, that silence. osha saw how 
the rosaries began to run swiftly through Makariy’s 
fingers. Makariy was praying. Makariy was seeking 
the council of God. 

“ Did you expect to marry her?” 
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“No.” 

“ She did not belong to your class? ” 

“Yes, she did. She was a princess.” 

Tosha could hardly hear his own voice. Something 
was choking him, making it impossible for him to 
speak. But apparently Makariy, who did not once 
turn his eyes away from Tosha’s face, was reading his 
words, from his lips. 

“Why then didn’t you expect to marry her? 7 

Tosha answered nothing. 

“Was she married? ” 

pes 

“Then she must have been much older than you? ” 

‘She was thirty-three.” 

“Was she a Christian? ” 

» EB 

“Was her husband alive?” 

Vies 

“Was he a Christian also?” 

Davies 

‘Was he very bad?” 

“No, he was a very good man.” 

“Did they have children? ” 

‘A son, a friend of mine, that started it all.” 

‘VET memay cae anee 

Again they both fell silent, and again Tosha saw 
the rosaries run swiftly through Makariy’s fingers. 

“ Did she know you loved her? ” 

“T think so.” 

“Did you talk about it to her?” 
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Obs). 2 in @ way ow abutachenmlts mn: 
self didn’t know I was in love with her; . . J 
thought I loved her as a mother . . . [I lost my 


mother when I was only ten. 

It became easier for him to talk. He even raised 
his voice a little. Since they had begun to discuss the 
princess Tosha began at the same time to feel her in- 
visible presence. It seemed to him she was standing 
at his side, and her presence was giving him strength. 

“Well, hm-m-m. | 

Father Makariy cleared te throat in obvious embar- 
rassment. 

“ There was nothing . . . nothing physical be- 
tween you? ”’ 

Blood rushed to Tosha’s head. He felt how a deep 
red was spreading over his cheeks, forehead, his neck 
even, his ears began to burn, he heard the pulse beat- 
ing in his temples. 

“No. . .» that iso. 2. e8emogimuch 
ina way, 592 2 swekissedi 
“ Did you kiss her on the lips?” 
“Yes... and) her handsy es gyeeandeetecs 
and knees| { 3 2ssmostiotsher i 

“ She permitted all that?” 

Again unable to utter a sound, Tosha silently 
nodded his head. Again silence. Then Tosha heard, 
as if in a dream, the quiet, imperturbable voice of Fa- 
ther Makariy: 

“God will forgive you for that. You are really not 
much to blame. It was natural. You didn’t know 
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what it meant. You were lonesome without your 
mother. It only shows that, as I told you before, you 
must particularly guard yourself against women, for 
you seem to be very susceptible. But you should not 
be discouraged, nor entertain any fear. Fear causes 
defeat; there is nothing for you to be afraid of. Your 
heart is pure, it is just that you are too tender. But 
you must realise now that she was a wicked woman, 
and you should never think of her from now on other 
save with disgust.” 

‘“ How can I?”’ moaned Tosha. 

There was again such a note of despair in his voice 
that Makariy’s face assumed an unusually grave but 
tender expression. He laid his arm around Tosha's 
shoulder. 

“Yes, you can. You must,” he said firmly. “ You 
shall, you couldn’t do otherwise. You really don’t 
love her any more.” 

idowlove her: 

“No, you don’t, you only think you do. You 
couldn’t love such a despicable creature, without being 
fully in the power of Satan. But you are not in the 
power of Satan. Quite the opposite, you have dedi- 
cated your life to Christ, and it is Christ Whom you 
really love. One cannot love both—Christ and a 
loose womane:t.5 asym 

Tosha blushed again and hastily interrupted the con- 
fessor: 

‘She is not a loose woman.” 

“What sort of a woman is she then?” asked 
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Makariy with sudden severity. “Think of it yourself. 
You were a boy, you knew nothing about life, but she 
was a woman of thirty-three, of an aristocratic family, 
a Christian, a wife and a mother. Do you think it was 
possible for a woman like that not to know what she 
was doing when she permitted a pure and innocent boy 
to kiss her knees and other parts of her body? You 
might have imagined you loved her as your mother, 
but she certainly could not have imagined it. She saw 
you were innocent and naive and in love with her, and 
she amused herself by dragging you into her net. Why, 
such a woman is far worse than these miserable fallen 
creatures who give themselves for money. Remember 
what Christ said: ‘It is better for one to have a mill- 
stone attached to one’s neck and be thrown into the 
water rather than to have seduced one of these little 
ones. What attempt to seduce a minor which would 
be more mortal, more brazen and impudent, could you 
imagine? ” 

‘“Oh no, she did not want to seduce me. She was 
very kind to me. She loved me as her son.” 

‘Had she loved you as her son, she would have be- 
haved in a different manner. Did she permit her son 
to kiss her? ”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean her cheek or hand, I mean, 
did she permit her son to kiss her knees and the like?” 

“ She probably would, but he never did it.” 

“ That’s just it. He never did it; and if he had tried 
to do it, she would not have permitted it, not if she 
really loved him or had a particle of shame left.” 
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‘Ah, but she was very modest.” 

‘She was modest and yet she permitted you to kiss 
her? She—being married and the mother of a boy of 
your age; how could she be modest? Now listen to 
me, Brother Anatoliy. I quite understand how you 
feel about it, and I do not condemn you, far from it. 
It was natural for you, and not consciously sinful, to 
have fallen into the trap of that woman. One can't 
blame you for that at all. It is again your kind heart 
that makes you defend her now, for obviously you can 
have no really sinful feeling toward a woman you 
haven’t seen for a long time and whom you will never 
see again. Thus there is nothing in the whole case I 
could condemn you for. Nothing so far. But from 
now on, you have to assume the responsibility for what 
you are going to do about it. You say you yourself 
fully realise your love for that woman was not the love 
of a son for his mother, but was actually a sinful, 
licentious love. You say she knew about it and pet- 
mitted you to fall deeper and deeper in love with her; 
she even encouraged you to indulge with her in licen- 
tious pastimes. I repeat she was a fully grown-up 
woman, a Christian, a mother and a wife. How under 
those circumstances can you find any excuses for what 
she was doing? Don’t you see that were it not for the 
infinite mercy of God, Who ordered it so that you 
were separated from her and finally came to this holy 
abode, you would have been led by her to perdition? 
Imagine for a second what would have happened had 
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you not been separated from that abominable creature. 
Just as she had led you into kissing her, so would she 
have led you into committing adultery with her. What 
did she do, but cultivate in you a physical desire for 
her? Yes, that was exactly what she did, and even 
had she not forced you actually to commit adultery, it 
would not have been any better, for she had captured 
your very soul and kindled in it the actual flames of 
Hell. She had done this to you—an innocent and pure 
boy, whose only aim in life had always been to serve 
God and to reach moral perfection. Had you re- 
mained with her much longer, adultery or no adultery, 
you would have been irretrievably lost for the Tsardom 
of Heaven. But take even the earthly life. What 
would that love have brought you, even from the 
worldly side? You say her husband was a good man 
and a Christian? Believe me, sooner or later he would 
have found out what his wife was doing to you, and 
good Christian as hé was, he would have done his duty 
and thrown her out of his house. What would she 
have done then? Oh, she would come to you and say: 
‘Now you have caused my ruin, and it is for you to 
save me’; and you, kind-hearted and naive as you 
were, would have felt it your duty to save her, and 
would have married her. But such a marriage, even 
celebrated in Church, would not be a matriage, but a 
most sinful and deadly concubinage. God does not 
give His blessing to such unnatural unions, based not 
on real Christian love, but on the mortal sin of licen- 
tiousness. People, too, would laugh at you; and finally 
some day you yourself would awaken to the horror of 
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the situation and find yourself tied to an old, and by 
that time ugly, woman, who, immoral as she is, would 
nevertheless demand that you satisfy her sinful and 
abhorrent passions. It would be Hell for you, Brother 
Anatoliy, veritable Hell on earth and everlasting tor- 
ture in Eternity. And all of that would be her fault. 
For you were young, you didn’t know life, you weren't 
even capable of analysing your own emotions. But 
she certainly realised it all the time; and, with all that, 
you insist that she loved you! Why, she must have 
laughed at you as the devil laughs when he knows he 
has caught another victim in his trap.” 

Gentle as was Makariy’s voice, every word it uttered 
seemed to Tosha like the blow of a whip, lashing him 
right on the heart, causing an almost physical pain. 
But it did not lash him only. It left its terrible marks 
also on that charming, that beautiful, that beloved 
face, with its dark-brown eyes which were looking at 
him now with painful bewilderment. 

‘“ Tosha, Tosha, my darling little boy, how can you 
permit this man to insult me so dreadfully, so un- 
justly?” a faint voice seemed to whisper in his ear. 
‘“ How can you, Tosha? ” 

Yes, how could he? And yet, what could he an- 
swer? What was there to answer? A year ago, no, 
only a few months ago, he would have answered that 
he had loved the Princess with a different kind of love, 
that not a single sinful thought or emotion had ever 
been put into his mind by her. But then he didn’t 
know what sin meant. Now he knew it, and now he 
knew also that if one were to believe Christ, his love 
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for the princess had been sinful, licentious. What 
could he answer? It was a sinful love, and yet wasn’t 
this very love responsible for that revival of ardent re- 
ligious faith which had finally brought him here? How 
could it be that sinful love had brought him to God? 
How could it be that his Princess, his little mother, his 
Saint, was a sinner? 

Tosha felt Makariy’s inquisitive glance upon him- 
self. He knew that Makariy was waiting for an an- 
swer. He knew the only kind of answer which would 
satisfy Makariy. No, he could not give him that an- 
swert; no, Makariy did not know the princess, he 
judged her by other women, who were really bad, but 
the princess was different from them all. Suddenly a 
faint ray of hope flashed through his mind. 

“ She was very religious,” he whispered; ‘‘ it was the 
thought of her that made me come here. s 

Father Makariy raised his eyebrows. 

“That only shows how infinitely great is the mercy 
of God toward you, Brother Anatoliy,’ he answered. 
“But that does not make her any better. God can 
force even Satan to serve His purposes, but Satan al- 
ways remains Satan. As for her religiousness, no 
woman who tries to seduce an innocent and pious 
youth can be religious. Perhaps she simply thought 
that by appearing religious she could catch you more 
easily. Perhaps she was one of those creatures who 
pray to God, but serve the Devil; there are plenty of 
those too. But I told you that from now on you must 
take complete responsibility for your future attitude 
toward her. Until now you have done nothing I could 
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blame you much for, save that you ought to have 
fought against the attraction to that Devil’s Vessel 
with greater determination. But you will commit a 
great sin if you persist in the belief that she is a good 
woman. More than that, you will doom yourself to 
certain failure in your struggle with Satan. If you 
want to fight Satan, you should bear in your heart the 
image of Christ, not that of a loose and degraded 
woman. 

Loose and degraded woman? His little mother, his 
Princess. Again Tosha blushed, this time not from 
shame, however, but from anger. He bit his lip, and 
looked at Father Makariy with indignation. 

“She is neither loose nor degraded,” he said, slowly 
but firmly. 

Father Makariy frowned: 

“Yes she is all that and worse. I tell you, Brother 
Anatoliy, I have listened to the confessions of many 
sinners in my life, but I have never heard of such a 
sinner as that woman, and the more you defend her, 
the more abhorrent you prove her to be. It only shows 
how fully she had you in her power. But now you 
must choose between her and Christ.” 

These last words made Tosha feel as if he had been 
struck by lightning. For a moment all his thoughts 
stopped. Then, little by little, he began to think 
again. Yes, what Father Makariy had just said was 
true; he had to choose between her and Christ . . 
between her and God. . . . Oh, it was one thing 
to insist that she was a good, a righteous, a lovable 
woman, but it was something quite different to fe- 
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nounce God. . . . Verily, verily I say unto you 
that the one who shall renounce Me before men I 
shall renounce before My Heavenly Father. 
Yes, Tosha was willing, he was anxious to defend the 
princess at all cost. He would be happy to die for her 
that very moment. But to renounce God? 

to give up all hope of salvation? . . . to doom 
oneself to Hell? . . . no, for that he was not pre- 
pared. But how could this have happened? When 
and how did he get into this dreadful blind alley? 
Didn't she believe in the same God as Tosha did? 
Didn’t he feel so certain that they would ascend to 
Heaven together, and some day be worshipped together 
as Saints? How then did it happen he was now con- 
fronted with the dilemma of choosing between her and 
Christ? . . . And yet when Makariy pronounced 
these fatal words, Tosha realised that Makariy had 
spoken the truth, and that Tosha himself had known it 
for some time. He couldn’t love both—the princess 
and Christ. 

* Tosha, my darling little boy, are you going to re- 
nounce me, are you going to admit that I am a wicked 
woman, a devil’s vessel? ”’ 

Oh, such torture . . . but what could he do? 
What could he do? 

* Mother, dear, what can I do? Do you want me to 
burn eternally in Hell? Do you want me to renounce 
Christ . . . Christ who died on the Cross to open 
the gates of Salvation to us, to you? ch) ee re iyaliite 
tle dove, what shall I do? 

He saw no answer in those tender, but sad eyes. 
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No answer at all. What answer could they give him? 
Those eyes certainly did not wish his perdition 

and yet . . . oh, what could he do? 

what could he do? 

“ Brother Anatoliy,” and this time the voice of Fa- 
ther Makariy was severe, almost angry, “I pity you 
and I want neither to condemn you, nor to hurt you; 
but all of this does not lie in my power. You have to 
make your choice. However, this you must remem- 
ber—you cannot even begin your struggle against 
Satan until you have renounced that awful woman. 
More than that—I cannot give you absolution of your 
sins unless you renounce her. You must understand 
that yourself. You know your love for her was sinful. 
I didn’t tell that to you. You confessed it to me of 
your own volition. The absolution of sins is granted 
to the sinner only after he swears on the cross and 
the Bible that he will sin no more. How can you 
give that oath, or seek the absolution of your sins, if 
you intend to persist in the worst sin of all? Yes, for 
from now on, if you continue to love that woman, it 
will become your most grievous sin. Forget your ordi- 
nation. Consider only whether you want to have your 
sins absolved, or whether you want to go out from here 
unforgiven, barred from the Holy Communion, barred 
from Christ. Think of that, Brother Anatoliy, and if 
you want to have your sins absolved, curse that hor- 
tid creature and dismiss, once and forever, every 
thought of her from your mind.” 

Gurse here © No, “that snever 9. =) -_ 20; he 
couldn’t curse her . . . tears were choking him, 
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his knees trembled . . . was he going to faint? 

what was he to do? . . . oh, Lord, tell 
me what todo. Curseher? . . . hecouldn’t curse 
her . . . remain unforgiven, as good as excom- 
municated?) = 7... OheiGod: 


Tosha leaned himself against the prayer table, for 
he was afraid he would fall. 


“Father Makariy;, 1 can't (curse she aac 
moaned. “I can promise not to love her any more 
Ane but. I can’t $09.0). (no; @ieicanicarentse 
her. i 


Makariy’s face again acquired a tender and soft ex- 
pression, and he began to caress Tosha’s hair lovingly. 

“You have a kind heart,’ he said after a while. 
“Well, you don’t have to curse her, but you must 
promise never to think of her again; or, if the thought 
of her enters your mind, you will know it has been in- 
stilled there by the devil and you will not permit your- 
self to dwell on it with pleasure, but turn away from 
it with disgust. That much you must promise, Brother 
Anatoliy. You can’t do less . . . I can’t absolve 
your sins unless you promise to act as in the case of 
that other woman. Perhaps neither of them are so 
very bad, but for you they are the greatest danger and 
Satan’s best weapon against you. You must renounce 
them, you must tear all affection for them out of your 
heart, you must never think of them but with disgust. 
Do you promise?” 

Tosha answered nothing. He couldn’t, he was com- 
pletely exhausted, he knew that in a few minutes he 
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was going to faint. But he knew also he was con- 
quered. He knew there remained nothing for him to 
do but to give in. He could not renounce God, he 
could not doom himself to eternal perdition. 

Silently he slid down on his knees, and with a sob 
bowed his head. He felt the familiar sensation of the 
cold and heavy brocade over his brow, and he heard 
the voice of Father Makariy pronounce from afar: 

“JT unworthy Priest and Monk, by the power vested 
in me by God, forgive and absolve thee, child Anatoliy, 
from all thy sins, voluntary ones and involuntary 
ones. 

‘ Now kiss the Cross and the Bible, and may Christ 
save you. Do not weaken, be strong. s 

Tosha saw through his tears the kind and smiling 
face of Father Makariy. “You will get over this. 
Christ has seen your sacrifice and will reward you for it 
amply. Be brave. You have a pure heart, a very pure 
heart, but be brave. In the name of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost.” 

Father Makariy blessed him; Tosha kissed his hand, 
and walked out of his cell. He hardly knew what he 
was doing, he did not see where he was going, he did 
not understand what he was thinking. He knew only 
that something dreadful had happened to him. He 
was rather astonished when he finally found himself 
back in his own cell. He looked around with a dull 
and bewildered glance, crossed the room, and like an 
automaton sank on the chair before the table of un- 
painted wood. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


PURE. QUITE PURE. UNBELIEVABLY PURE. SIN- 
less. Yes, quite sinless. 

He used to be so happy in his childhood, after con- 
fession. He was happy because he felt so pure, sinless. 
He is more sinless, he is purer to-day than he had ever 
been from the day of his baptism, for he has confessed 
all the sins of his whole lifetime. 

Why then isn’t he happy? He is pure, quite pure, 
he is sinless . . . mever to think of her’ except 
with disgust. To think of her with a feeling of dis- 
gust. He is sinless. He is pure. A feeling of disgust. 
To think of her with a feeling of disgust. You will 
find another mamochka, and I shall be jealous. No, 
mother dear, you need not be jealous. I shall always 
love you and I shall never love another woman as 
much as I love you. I can’t absolve your sins unless 
you promise to do as in the case of that other woman. 
Yes, that other woman. The princess, his little mother, 
his Ninette—and Lisochka, the daughter of a Siberian 
priest, who amuses herself by lifting her skirts up to 
her waist in Church. One is a woman and the other 
is a woman. Just another woman, that’s all. You 
must do as in the case of that other woman. Love. 
What is love? It is the sin of licentiousness. Did 
Christ ever love? Magdalene was a harlot, but she is 
a Saint now. Ninette is a Devil’s Vessel. One can 
think of her only with disgust. Saint Mary of Egypt 
was another harlot. Saint Augustine wrote that he 
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could not administer the Holy Communion to a pretty 
woman without feeling an almost irresistible desire 
toward her. He is a Saint. A very great Saint. 
Tosha’s little mother is a terrible sinner. She per- 
mitted him to kiss her knees. One can think of her 
only with disgust. He is immensely happy, because 
he is sinless, quite sinless, just as after baptism. He 
loves Christ, doesn’t he? He has to, unless he wants 
to go to Hell. No, he doesn’t want to go to Hell. 
Christ was an illegitimate child, though. The Holy 
Ghost had raped a virgin and then let somebody else 
marry her. That event is a great holiday now. Some 
people do such things also. God is loving. He loves 
us all so much. He made us sin, but then agreed to 
forgive us if we would kill His Son. We did kill His 
Son and He forgave us, but the men who killed Him 
will burn eternally in Hell. God is very just and all- 
loving. One can think of her only with a feeling of 
disgust, for she tickled his nose with her perfumed 
braids. She is a Devil’s Vessel. Still, Joseph was 
credulous. Would anybody believe it now if a woman 
should tell her future husband that she is pregnant 
from God? She is the Holiest Virgin. The princess 
is an abhorrent creature, and he swore to think of her 
only with disgust. It makes no difference that she was 
kind and loving and beautiful, or rather, that was just 
her sin. Could she have seduced him? Of course she 
could. He was her slave. He would have done any- 
thing she told him to do. He would have been un- 
believably happy. She did not seduce him, but that 
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makes no difference, she had kindled in his heart the 
flames of Hell. When he was three, he thought one 
could laugh in God’s presence. He thought God was 
kind and loving. He knew nothing about Hell. He 
thought he was God’s most intimate friend. He 
thought the young woman on the beach was a darling. 
He liked her, he wanted to play with her, he wanted 
to kiss her. But she was a devil’s vessel, because she 
showed her naked body. A woman’s naked body is 
obscene and Satan’s best weapon for seducing Chris- 
tians. Who created it? God created it. God created 
an obscenity, He said it was His Image and Likeness. 
God’s Image and Likeness is an obscenity. Never have 
any tenderness toward women. All women are daugh- 
ters of the devil. She loved him, she replaced his 
mother for him. She made him happy. She awakened 
in him his slumbering faith in God. He used to pray 
in her arms. He vowed to think of her only with dis- 
gust, as in the case of that other woman. What dif- 
ference does it make? One woman, another woman. 
To please God one has to hate women, one has to hate 
the world, one has to hate everybody and everything. 
To please God one has to be rude, merciless, brutal. 
To please God one has to think of the woman one 
loved with disgust. To please God one has to be a 
cad. He is pure. Extraordinarily pure. He has not a 
sin left. How wonderful. He must be awfully happy. 
He simply doesn’t realise it yet. To please God one 
has to be dirty, one has to sit in an earth-cabin. It 
pleases God to see the bare backs of young nuns siz- 
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zling on a hot stove. It is all right to look at a 
woman’s bare back if one does it while whipping her. 
That pleases God. It is a sin to look at a woman’s 
bare back with tenderness. It is a mortal sin to kiss it. 
It is obscene. God created it in His Image and Like- 
ness. When there is trouble in a province, the Gov- 
ernor is fired, often tried, sometimes jailed. A gov- 
ernor is not omnipotent, his power is very limited. But 
God is Almighty. Nobody can try Him. He is not 
responsible for the evil brought into His Uni- 
verse by His Own creatures. Blame others, but 
praise God whatever He does. God is loving. God is 
all-merciful, God is perfect. He doomed all mankind 
to eternal perdition, because a man and a woman had 
eaten a fruit which God had planted in their garden. 
He praised Abraham for his willingness to murder his 
son. He ordered the Jews to steal from their Egyp- 
tian neighbours, and punished the Egyptians for trying 
to recover their stolen property. God is all-loving, 
all-merciful and all-just. If one doesn’t call Him 
Christ, but by some other name, one goes to Hell. If 
one kisses a woman with tenderness, one goes to Hell. 
If one is clean, one goes to Hell. If one respects 
one’s mother, one goes to Hell. There is One God 
and Three of Them. Three are One and One is Three. 
What’s wrong with mathematics? Three are One and 
One is Three. A girl becomes pregnant. Rather ordi- 
nary. No, that’s a blasphemy, a horrid blasphemy. 
She never had anything to do with a man. The Holy 
Ghost did it. She gave birth to a Son, and remained 
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a virgin. Extraordinary. No, not at all. One has to 
believe it, or go to Hell. Saint Mary Magdalene, Saint 
Mary of Egypt. If one wants to please God, one must 
Pptay to prostitutes. He promised to think about 
Ninette with disgust. She is not a prostitute, she is a 
loving wife and a tender mother, but she is worse 
than a prostitute because she has been kind to a lonely 
boy and made him happy by letting him kiss her knees, 
God is omnipresent. He is looking under the cassock 
of every priest. Oh, that priest wears trousers, send 
him to Hell. God must be awfully busy. One has to 
believe. One has to believe blindly. If one reasons, 
one goes to Hell. God is merciful. If one bows to a 
statue of Aphrodite, one goes to Hell. God is all- 
loving. He rejoiced when He saw Christians killed by 
the Romans. It made Him feel happy. He gave 
crowns to those Christians for having amused Him. 
Saint Tatiana was attached naked to a pole, and 
Roman soldiers tore out the nipples from her breasts. 
It pleased God. He grew her new nipples overnight 
to see the Romans tear them off again. He wouldn’t 
agree to forgive men for having eaten an apple unless 
they murdered His Son. The Son begged not to be 
murdered, but the Father wanted Him to be murdered. 
It pleased God to see His Son being murdered. But 
He and His Son are One. God demanded that He 
Himself should be sacrificed to Himself to enable Him- 
self to forgive the sin He Himself had caused. Too 
bad Socrates is dead. Old Socrates liked to shuffle 
words around like that. What was it he asked?—oh 
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yes: “ Is a thing good because the Gods love it, or do 
the Gods love it because it is good?’’ Nobody dared 
to say a thing was good because the Gods loved it, ex- 
cept God Himself. He praised Abraham for his readi- 
ness to murder his son to please God. God is very 
wise, then Tosha must be an imbecile. Socrates too 
was an imbecile and a heathen. Yes, Tosha must be 
an imbecile. His reason is very faulty. He can’t under- 
stand what good can there be in eternal tortures. He 
swore to think of her with disgust. That's how he 
thanked her for all her kindness. That's what he did 
to his beloved mother. Now, if she should show her- 
self to him naked, he would have to horsewhip her. 
It pleased God to see the tender flesh of a woman, 
trembling and bleeding under a whip. The Bolsheviks 
liked it too. The White officers also. They said it 
was funny. A female body trembles so much when 
one whips it, just like a jelly. It is very exciting. God 
loves it too. God's slave, Anatoliy, is pure, sinless. In 
a few hours he will be an Angel. Angels have no 
bodies and no legs, but they have wings and they can 
make love. God’s slave, Anatoliy, shall not wear 
trousers. Trousers offend God. Angels don’t wear 
trousers, they have no legs, but they can make love. 
God’s slave, Anatoliy, will soon instil God in his 
heart. That’s easy, one has simply to start at the tip 
of one’s nose. Otherwise the Almighty God couldn't 
enter one’s heart. That all happened because of free 
will. God was very merciful: He gave His creatures 
free will, and sent them to Hell for using it. God is 
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perfect. Christ rejoices at the sight of those fat 
women who sit all their lives in earth-cabins. They 
never leave it except for Church services, never. What 
a smell there must be in their earth-cabins. The Holy 
Ghost dwells in those cabins too. Christ loves the 
smell of Iakov’s beard. It is dirty. Christ likes dirt, 
He was dirty Himself. Christ hates Ninette. She is 
clean and beautiful and tender. Christ would like to 
horsewhip her. He will do it yet, for He will send her 
to Hell for trying to seduce a minor. Christ is all- 
merciful and tolerant, He came to earth to preach love 
and save mankind from perdition. Those dirty women 
in earth-cabins are Christ’s future brides. That's what 
they are virgins for. Christ likes only virgins. How 
about men? There is nobody in Heaven whose bride- 
grooms they could be. Perhaps Virgin Mary? No, 
that sounds blasphemous. They say Saint John the 
Divine was very pretty and feminine. He was Christ’s 
most beloved pupil. He reclined on Christ’s breast 
during the Last Supper. Where would the women 
from the earth-cabins be then? Oh, but Tosha needn’t 
worry. He has done everything Christ wanted him to 
do. He has learned to look at the tip of his nose. 
He can bow three hundred times in succession. Soon 
he will no longer wash himself nor wear trousers. He 
believes everything. He believes blindly. He admits 
that his reason is faulty. He is delighted to think that 
so many people will burn eternally in Hell. What 
does he care, so long as he can rest assured of being 
given the reward reserved for Virgins only. Let them 
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all burn, let her, whose feet he was so happy to kiss, 
burn also. She wanted to seduce him, but Christ 
miraculously saved him from her clutches. He has 
killed the faith he had in his childhood. He no longer 
thinks one can laugh in God’s presence. No, Christ 
can only weep, and men should do nothing but weep. 
He now hates everything beautiful. He knows now 
that the naked body of a woman is obscene. It must 
be terrible to be so ugly that no woman would try to 
seduce one. Well, women could try to seduce Tosha, 
but they would never succeed. He would undress 
them, yes, tear off all their clothes, and then whip 
them, and Christ would rejoice, seeing their flesh 
tremble. They say it is exciting. Yes, he is pure, sin- 
less as an Angel. He is ready to promise to hate 
everything beautiful, everything tender. He will never 
again admire the sunset. Only heathen could do such 
things. He will never again listen to music, except to 
the lugubrious Church hymns. Lay music is sinful, the 
Devil is said to love it. He will never be tender to a 
woman. He doesn’t want to go to Hell. He will 
never reason. He will turn into a complete imbecile. 
Why not do like the Ugly who didn’t unbutton his 
clothes for ten years? Christ loves that smell. Jews 
laugh at Russians; they say: “ We give you your God, 
now we shall give you a Tsar.” They mean that a 
Jew will become a Russian Tsar. Well, a Jew did be- 
come the Russian God. But all of that is none of 
Tosha’s business. One has to worship one’s God, no 
matter where He came from. Well, Tosha has been 
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faithful to that God, and God must love him. To 
please God one has to be a cad. Tosha was worse 
than a cad. He permitted Makarty to insult his prin- 
cess, he insulted her himself. He was glad to see her 
in Hell, so long as he himself would be in Heaven. 
Not only would he be in Heaven, but he would be 
given the reward reserved for virgins only. Christ is 
merciful, infinitely merciful, it is through his mercy 
that Tosha can attain all that. 

“TI thank You, Christ, and I hope You are pleased 
with me now.” 

Tosha got up from his chair and began to look at 
the brown face, in a golden frame, which stared at 
him from the corner. He was not conscious of all the 
thoughts that had just whirled through his tired brain. 
He knew that some thoughts had passed there, but he 
did not know exactly what they were, though he had 
a dim feeling it was dangerous to linger on any of 
them, that he might expose himself to another attack 
of Satan’s unless he let these thoughts pass unpet- 
turbed and, as he thought, unnoticed. What he con- 
sciously thought at the moment was that after he had 
received the absolution of all his sins, that brown face 
in the corner would look at him with less severity. He 
remembered the many miracles which happened to 
pious people in similar circumstances, when a Holy 
Image would suddenly smile at them, or even give 
them a word of encouragement. Somehow, he thought 
that some similar miracle might happen to him. But 
as he looked at the face of Christ, he detected no smile 
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on it. It was just as stern as ever; and, little by little, 
Tosha began to see on it again the sadistic chuckle of 
Mother Sophronia. 

Why was it that Tosha himself, pure as he had been 
made by his confession, instead of feeling a greater 
love for Christ was looking at Him now without any 
feeling but that of suppressed disgust? Why wasn't 
he prostrated on his knees, weeping with joy, and 
thanking Christ for His great mercy in absolving him 
of all his sins, and making it possible for him to enter 
the ranks of Angels? What was the matter with him? 

Ah, it was all because of those dark-brown eyes, 
which overshadowed the face of Christ, staring at 
Tosha with infinite sorrow and a sad reproach. 

“ Tosha, my darling little boy, what has happened 
to you?” he seemed to read from those sad brown eyes. 
“Ts that how you thank me for all my kindness and 
love for you? Is that what you did to your little 
mother, to your Angel, to your Goddess? What did I 
do to you, Tosha? Oh, you want to save your soul? 
That’s good. Go and save your soul, even if to do so 
you have to drag me through the mud, expose me to 
those brutal monks, so that they may tear my flesh 
with their horse-whips as they do to their naked 
temptresses. Take my love—that greatest of all gifts, 
that most sacred trust which I have given you, and 
trample it under your feet, and jeer at me to please 
those savage men and that brown God of yours, Who 
chuckles at you like Mother Sophronia. Well, do it 
Tosha, my little Tosha, to whom I have given my 
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heart. But then you have done it already. Aren't 
you pleased with yourself? Why don’t you feel happy? 
You've sworn never to think of me except with dis- 
gust, haven’t you? You are quite willing to have me 
burn in Hell, so long as you yourself dwell in Heaven 
and are given that reward you've dreamt of since your 
early youth, which is reserved for virgins only. Well, 
rejoice, Tosha. Why don’t you rejoice? What is my 
shame to you compared with your own salvation? Oh, 
you realise that I never tried to seduce you? You even 
admit that I was taken as much by surprise as you 
were yourself, that at first I believed as sincerely that 
I loved you as a son, just as you believed that you 
loved me as a mother? It is very kind of you to realise 
all that; but of course it was wiser not to insist on that 
before Father Makariy, for then he would have refused 
to absolve your sins, and then you couldn’t become an 
Angel. Ah, but won’t you make a wonderful Angel, 
after trampling me into the mud and permitting some 
crazy fanatics to call me all the vile names they could 
think of? Why don’t you feel happy, Tosha?”’ 
Tosha made a terrible effort to chase away that 
vision, and succeeded. Now he again saw nothing but 
the brown face of Jesus, with His stern look and 
pained expression. Yes, Jesus, Jesus Christ—the Sec- 
ond Person of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity, Who 
came to earth to open to men the gates of Salvation. 
Why blame these half-literate men, these simple 
souls, that kindly and good natured Makariy, for in- 
stance? Did Makariy ever insult anybody in his whole 
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life? Would he have insulted the princess if he had 
actually met her? Why he would probably invite her 
to tea, with jam, and say: “ Christ will surely reward 
you for that—a personage of such high standing, who 
does not despise us humble monks.” Makariy cer- 
tainly would never have insulted her; if he did so, he 
did it because he thought that thereby he was pleasing 
Christ. So probably thought that obscene Mother 
Sophronia, and that animal, Father Herman; so 
imagined the fat and learned Most Eminent Seraphim. 
None of them would ever have touched a hair on the 
princess’s head, if they had actually met her. But they 
thought it their duty to curse all women, in the firm 
_ belief that this was pleasing to Christ. They had good 
reasons to be so certain about it. Tosha knew enough 
theology now to understand that nothing in this was 
aught but a most logical conclusion derived from the 
teaching of Christ Himself. Yes, these monks were 
disgusting enough, they were stupid enough, but none 
of them was really to blame. They hadn’t forced 
Tosha to do that awful, that terrible thing to the 
princess, to swear he would never think of her except 
with a feeling of disgust. They didn’t do it. He did 
it) meee ee tlerdici ic! 

Tosha approached the Image of Christ until he al- 
most touched it with his face. 

“You did it!” he muttered. 

The brown face continued to look at him sternly, 
but for once this severe look failed to stop the tide of 
hatred and indignation that was rising in Tosha’s 
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heart. To be sure, this look still filled him with fear; 
but the more hatred grew in him, the less conscious he 
was of that fear. 

“ You did it!’ he repeated again through his teeth,— 
and suddenly it seemed to Tosha that he saw a glimpse 
of fear in that brown face, and that a voice said: 

“ How dare you? I am your God. Are you going 
mad?” 

And Tosha heard his own voice answer inwardly: 

“What do I care who You ate? You did it!” 

“ Stop!’’ said the other voice again. “I am your 
God, don’t you fear Me any longer? One more step, 
and you, whose sins I have just forgiven, will commit 
a sin against the Holy Ghost, which shall be forgiven, 
neither in this life nor in the future life.” 

And his own voice answered again: 

“So much the worse for both of us. But you did 
itl 

Now the eyes of the brown face were staring right 
through him, as if trying to burn his very heart, and 
the voice repeated: 

“Come back to your senses. Stop, before it is too 
late. I shall send you to Hell, I shall torture you as 
I have never tortured anybody yet! Don’t dare to 
touch Me! Don’t dare to touch Me! I am your God! 
Iam your God! Stop! Stop! Stop! Iam your God!” 

“My God?” repeated Tosha, this time aloud, and 
clenching his fist. “My God?—Monster! Dirty Jew! 
Obscene Mountebank! My God?—you are the Devil, 
you are worse than the Devil! You, you, you! . . .” 
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And with all his force, Tosha struck the brown face 
right between the eyes. 

“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, be merciful to us 
sinners.” 

Aner: 

Breathing heavily, and licking the blood off the 
knuckles of his hand, Tosha went quickly to the mid- 
dle of the room, unconsciously afraid, that Father 
Feofan, whose voice he recognized, would guess what 
he had just done if he should see him standing before 
the image. 

“My congratulations, my congratulations, Brother 
Anatoliy,—or if my guess is correct, I might rather call 
you, Brother Agathangel. Father Makariy has just 
talked behind closed doors with the Lord. He proba- 
bly reported to him about your confession. Every- 
thing must be all right, for Makariy looked radiant, 
and the Lord smiled. The Most Eminent sent me to 
tell you that he wants to see you right away. Hurry. 
Let me just embrace you, holy brother, for now you 
are practically a monk. Another Angel has taken the 
place of an unworthy one. Another step is made to 
bring the millennium nearer. May Christ save you, 
may Christ save you, holy brother,—but now, hurry!” 

Father Feofan kissed Tosha thrice on the cheeks, 
and pulled him by the arm out of his cell. Tosha fol- 
lowed him like an automaton, feeling cold perspiration 
cover his forehead, and a sharp pain in his bleeding 
hand. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


“WELL, CHRIST SAVE YOU. GOOD LUCK,” WHIS- 
pered Father Feofan, pushing Tosha into the Bishop’s 
study, and closing the door upon him. 

Once more Tosha found himself alone, standing 
before the Most Eminent Seraphim. This time the 
Most Eminent immediately made the sign to advance, 
blessed him, and gave him his hand to kiss. 

“ Sit down, Brother Anatoliy,” he said, pointing to 
an armchair at his side. Tosha sat down. He was 
calm, but it was the calm of exhaustion, of reaction 
from his violent outburst. He was unable as yet to 
realise fully the significance of what he had done. He 
did not even feel certain that all of this was really 
happening to him, and not to some other person, of 
whose life he was reading in a book. It was probably 
this sense of unreality which made it possible for him 
to look almost unperturbed, and leave the Bishop for 
the present in ignorance as to what had just taken 
place. 

The Bishop remained as serious as he had been on 
the previous morning; but, somehow, the expression of 
his face was less stern, and one could detect a certain 
respect in his attitude toward Tosha. 

“Father Makariy has just made his report to me 
concerning you,’ began the Bishop, running the 
rosaries through his fat fingers in that automatic 
monastic manner which had always exercised on Tosha 
a peculiar charm. ‘‘He informed me,” continued the 
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Bishop, “that he has given you absolution from all 
your sins and that you have never in your life com- 
mitted any sin which would make it impossible for 
you to be ordained monk or priest.” 

The Bishop paused, and looked at Tosha attentively. 
Then he continued: 

“ Father Makariy said even that he was quite satis- 
fied with you, and that he considered you to possess all 
the qualities necessary for one who aspires to devote 
himself to such exalted service. I will frankly tell you 
that at times I have had certain doubts concerning you. 
I have never questioned your sincerity or your good 
character. What worried me a little was that you 
seemed to see mainly the poetry of religion. There is 
danger in that, Brother Anatoliy, for the poetic side 
of religion is only an accessory one. To see the poetry 
of religion is far from sufficient to enable a man actu- 
ally to lead the life of a true Christian. It may, on the 
contrary, make such life the more difficult, because the 
everyday life of a Christian has little poetic about it. 
It is a hard and heart-rending strife, often ugly and de- 
pressing in its aspect. It is a life of martyrdom. It is 
the man anxious to sacrifice himself and become a 
martyr, and not the man who wants, so to speak to 
fly into the sky, who can make a good monk and a 
priest. The other one, the poet, will have fits of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, he may lead the service in a beau- 
tiful manner, he may thrill the listeners with his ser- 
mons, yet he will be totally unfit for the heroic, but 
sinister and very prosaic fight which a monk has to 
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lead every hour of his existence, with Satan and the 
whole world. Father Makariy reassured me on this 
point, and said he felt certain that you were fully pre- 
pared for the fight, that you had a perfect conception 
of what Christianity really means, and that you were 
willing and capable of sacrificing yourself and every- 
thing which is dear to you for the sake of Christ. I was 
very glad to hear that. I still feel it my duty to warn 
you against the danger of permitting oneself to be car- 
ried away by the poetry of religion. People who do 
so are thrown back and forth on the waves of their 
emotions, see visions, hear voices, converse with 
saints, and imagine themselves to be saints, while in 
reality they are making no spiritual progress whatso- 
ever, and often develop into plain religious neuras- 
thenics and maniacs, who lead themselves and those un- 
fortunates who choose to follow them direct into the 
nets of Satan. Beware of this. Better to let pass 
without notice a real vision sent to you by God than 
to fall into sin for a pseudo-vision created by the Devil 
to seduce you. In most cases you will be right, too, 
for those Satanistic visions are much more frequent 
than real ones. Besides, the thought of having had 
a vision is likely to make a monk feel proud, and 
pride for a monk is equal to death itself. Because of 
the apprehensions I had in regard to you, I had altered 
my original plan, which was to ordain you to priest- 
hood shortly after ordaining you a monk. I had de- 
cided instead to subject you to another trial after you 
became a monk and before ordaining you a priest. 
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Since my conversation with Father Makariy, however, 
I have come back to my original idea. Accordingly, 
I have decided not to put off your ordination until to- 
morrow, but to ordain you a monk to-night, at the spe- 
cial service to the Mother of God. You will then 
remain in Church for the whole night and the whole 
day to-morrow. To-morrow night I shall permit you to 
take a rest; and on Sunday, the day after to-morrow, 
during the morning Mass, I shall ordain you a Deacon. 
In another week I shall ordain you a priest. Now go 
and prepare yourself. There are only three hours left 
before the Evening Service. May Christ save you.” 

The Bishop got up from his chair, and, making the 
sign of the cross over Tosha’s head, said: 

“In the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. You 
may go now. Christ be with you.” 

Tosha kissed the Bishop’s hand, but remained stand- 
ing in consternation. Had the Bishop been as severe 
as on the previous day, had he told Tosha he was not 
going to ordain him a priest for another year, all of it 
would be so much easier. Now he felt paralysed. 
Yes, he hated Christ; but he did want as much as 
ever to become a priest, and now he would have to 
renounce it, just when he had only to stretch out his 
hand and the golden dream of his life would be treal- 
ised. He also hated that arrogant and over-bearing 
Most Eminent Bishop, who kept him standing at the 
door, read to him dry lectures on theology, and for un- 
explainable reasons demanded that he should never 
wear trousers. But he liked this kindly Seraphim, so 
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obviously moved by Tosha’s approaching ordination, 
so solicitous of his spiritual well-being. To ruin his 
dream forever, and to offend this kindly man, was like 
committing at one and the same time murder and sui- 
cide. Oh, why did the Bishop have to become so kind 
all at once, why did Makariy have to become suddenly 
so sure of Tosha’s virtuousness, why had he, Tosha, 
never committed some crime which would make it im- 
possible for him to be ordained priest or monk? 

In the meantime Bishop Seraphim smiled,—then, 
what Tosha expected least, stroked Tosha’s hair as a 
father would his son, and said in a kindly voice: 

“Now you may go, Anatoliy. Don’t be afraid. 
Christ and His Holy Angels shall be with you.” 

Oh God, why this new torture? 

‘“ My Lord,” said Tosha with trembling lips, feeling 
something rising in his throat, making it hard for him 
to breathe, “I ... .>... Teannot sa caeelcanno: 
be ordained.” 

The Bishop took a step backward; he looked at 
Tosha with utter bewilderment. 

‘“ How do you mean that you cannot be ordained? ” 
he asked. 

Now that Tosha had uttered the fatal words, he 
felt the rest would be easier. 

“Yes,” he repeated, gradually regaining his self- 
control, ‘‘ I cannot be ordained, my Lord.” 

‘Now wait,” said the Most Eminent in obvious dis- 
tress, ‘‘I am afraid I don’t understand you. Sit down, 
please. We must make this clear. What exactly do 
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you mean by saying you cannot be ordained? Is there 
anything you have done in your past life which you 
have hidden from Father Makariy? That would be a 
terrible sin, I can’t believe you to be capable of that.” 

“‘T have done it since the confession,” said Tosha, 
his voice still trembling, but feeling that with every 
moment it would be easier for him to speak. The 
memory of what he had just done stirred in him again 
that hatred, which was in a way so dreadful, and yet 
which alone could make him overcome his fear of 
Christ’s revenge, his reluctance to offend the Bishop, 
and his own desire to become a priest. Yes, only that 
hatred could save him from this terrible situation, and 
he felt therefore almost happy that this hatred was 
once more returning to him. 

“T can’t understand it, I can’t understand it,” re- 
peated the Bishop. “ What, for God’s sake, could 
you have done since your confession which would dis- 
qualify you for priesthood? It’s impossible, totally 
impossible. ‘ 

Tosha did not answer at once; he had still to gather 
his courage; and besides, he did not know exactly what 
to say. He looked for a while at the Persian rug under 
his feet, as if trying to read in its intricate design the 
solution of his problem. Finally he raised his eyes to 
the Bishop and said in a very low voice: 

“T have lost my faith in Christ, my Lord.” 

The Bishop’s face expressed such painful bewilder- 
ment that Tosha was almost frightened. For a while 
complete silence reigned in the room, except for the 
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monotonous, and as it seemed at that moment to 
Tosha, sarcastic tick-tocking of the old clock on the 
mantelpiece. Then, little by little, the Bishop’s face 
began to lose its startled expression, and from his 
eyes Tosha knew that the Bishop’s thoughts were again 
at work. He expected that in another moment the 
Most Eminent would explode with anger; instead of 
this, he saw, almost with consternation, a faint smile 
appear on his face. 

“ Ah well,” said the Bishop at last. ‘‘It rather be- 
wildered me at first. But we should have been pre- 
pared for this. This is natural, quite natural, indeed. 
This will pass.” 

* Oh, no,” said Tosha hastily. 

~ It surely will,” retorted the Bishop. ‘‘ As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is a most natural development. Yes, 
yes, don’t contradict me. This is a rule to which I 
have never yet seen an exception; just before ordina- 
tion, every would-be monk invariably revolts and de- 
cides that he has made a mistake. It happens to every 
one of us, even though not all are willing to admit it. 
The Fathers of the Church tell us about it in their 
writings. It was a mistake on my part that I forgot to 
warn you about it. Then you wouldn’t be as shocked 
as you are now. This is simply another of Satan’s 
manoeuvres. He does not want to let a man become a 
monk, and he gathers all his forces to prevent one 
from taking the vows. You have already overcome 
many temptations, do not succumb to this one. Satan 
knew he couldn’t defeat you in such an ordinary man- 
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ner as by making you fall in love with a woman, or 
something like that, and therefore he decided to at- 
tack your faith! This is natural, quite natural. For- 
get all about it. You will see what relief the ordina- 
tion will bring to you.” 

Tosha looked at the Bishop with astonishment. 

“ How do you mean, my ordination, my Lord? How 
can you ordain a man who does not believe in 
Christ? ” : | 

‘Oh, leave it to me,” said the Most Eminent, a 
am taking the responsibility for that. It frightens you 
because this is your first experience of that kind. I 
know exactly how you feel, and I know also that you 
will soon get over it. All your faith will come back 
too before I so much as put my hands on your head. 
As a matter of fact, you believe at this moment just 
as much as you ever did. It is simply that in your 
mind you have an imaginary idea of having lost your 
faith. That idea has been put into your head by Satan. 
It is not that you really disbelieve. You are simply 
under a sort of hypnosis. This is only one more rea- 
son to hasten the ordination.” 

Tosha was alarmed. The Bishop talked with such 
conviction that it was almost impossible not to believe 
him. Besides, the peaceful manner in which the 
Bishop had received his confession deprived Tosha’s 
outburst against Christ of some of its significance. It 
appeared now that this was simply anothet of these 
monastic experiences which could always be easily ex- 
plained from the theological point of view, and which 
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indeed were quite commonplace. But at the same 
time, the Bishop’s determination to ordain him im- 
mediately, in spite of everything, once more provoked 
in Tosha the feeling of revolt mixed with desperate 
fear. What right did he have to drag him like that by 
force into something Tosha did not want, something he 
hated, something against which all his being rebelled? 
He felt as in one of those nightmares when one dreams 
of rolling down a mountain slope toward some terrible 
precipice. One catches at every object on the way, in 
a vain attempt to stop, but bushes and trees and walls 
all crumble down, disappear from one’s hand, evapo- 
rate, and one continues to roll down, down, until one 
realises the disaster is inevitable. 

At the start of the conversation Tosha had felt cer- 
tain it would suffice to say he had lost his faith in 
Christ: not only would his ordination become impos- 
sible, but he would be immediately ordered to leave 
the monastery, and thus be spared all further trouble 
of extricating himself out of this blind alley. Now 
he saw that nothing helped. Instead of throwing him 
out, the monastery only tightened its grip, and con- 
tinued to pull him down with an increasing rapidity. 
He could not be saved by anybody unless he could 
save himself, and this meant a fight when he was al- 
ready completely exhausted. 

He shivered. For a second the thought flashed 
through his mind that perhaps the Bishop was right 
after all; perhaps it was really nothing but another at- 
tack of Satan; perhaps it would be much wiser for him 
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to follow the line of least resistance and let these peo- 
ple, who were willing to take full responsibility and 
guarantee his future safety and spiritual well-being, 
do with him as they pleased. But he looked at his 
wounded hand, he remembered that awful scene; and, 
clenching his teeth, he decided to get out of this, no 
matter what the cost. 

‘No, my Lord,’ said Tosha; “my ordination is 
quite impossible. You have no right to ordain me 
even if I were to beg you to do it. I have done a 
thing which, from the point of view of the Christian 
religion, cannot be forgiven; and besides I do not even 
seek forgiveness. What I have done I would do 
again.” 

Once more the Bishop’s face acquired an expres- 
sion of distress: 

‘What could you possibly have done?” he asked; 
but before Tosha had time to answer, he added hastily: 

“You may tell if you wish, but it is of no im- 
portance. It is all too clear. You must have said or 
done something blasphemous. You imagine you have 
committed a sin against the Holy Ghost. I understand 
all that, and I absolve you of whatever you have done, 
for you were not the one who did it. Satan did it, and 
just for this purpose. He wanted to drive you into de- 
spair, but you shouldn't let him and you will not. Yes, 
I absolve you absolutely, no matter what you have 
done. To do otherwise would mean to permit Satan 
to gain a great victory. He did it just for that, and 
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this time succeeded at least in fooling you. You 
imagine you did it, but you did not. Satan did it.” 

“Oh no; I did it.” 

“I won’t argue with you. Continue to think that 
you did it. It makes no difference. You will under- 
stand it all after the ordination.” 

* But I am not going to be ordained!” exclaimed 
Tosha in anguish. “I am not. Satan or no Satan, I 
am not going to be ordained!” 

Perhaps now the Bishop would finally get angry 
and order him to leave the monastery. If this would 
only happen! But what was this? The Bishop smiled, 
yes, he smiled, and he smiled in the kindest fashion. 

“ My dear Count,” (Tosha gasped at hearing the 
Bishop call him again by his title) “ do calm yourself. 
If you really feel you can’t be ordained to-night, you 
are quite free to wait longer. It would be a pity to 
postpone the ordination, and I personally think it 
would be a mistake; but I don’t want to insist, and 
above all I don’t want you to feel you are being forced 
to do something against your own will. What I do 
wish you to know is that your sudden disbelief in 
Christ means nothing, nothing at all. You are as 
much qualified for monasticism and priesthood as you 
ever were, and after you get over this present trial, you 
will be only the stronger for it. You must know that 
the gates of the Holy Church are wide open to you, and 
that all you have to do is to enter them.” 

He hesitated for a while, and then resumed: 

“ There is another rather delicate question I want 
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to discuss with you. I know you do not suspect me 
of any ulterior motives, but I do feel it may have been 
a mistake on my part to tell you you should turn 
all your money over to the monastery. While I am 
sure you could not have thought so consciously, Satan 
may have used this too as his weapon, and instilled 
in your subconscious mind the idea that we are after 
your money. Weare not. What we want is your soul. 
I would even suggest that you should not give us that 
money. You have a sister abroad, you must have 
friends who are in need, there are always the poor you 
can help. Distribute the money just as you want— 
but do not feel obliged to make any donations to the 
monastery. You are upset and tired, and I think you 
ought to take a rest. You still have plenty of time; 
take a little nap. You may realise yet that the best 
thing for you to do is to be ordained to-night. If not, 
we shall be delighted to have you with us as long as 
you desire to remain, and I shall ordain you at any 
time when you feel ready.” 

The torture of it all. No, decidedly one of them 
was hopelessly blind. Either the Bishop did not real- 
ise the real situation, or Tosha had actually been fooled 
by Satan. It must have been the Bishop who was 
mistaken; and yet how was it then that he was guessing 
Tosha’s every thought? Yes, he did have that un- 
pleasant feeling about the money; also it did depress 
him that he was, so to speak, forced to be ordained. 
Now that he did not have to give his money to the 
monastery, he was quite willing to do it, and he felt 
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deeply touched by the Bishop’s statement that they did 
not want his money but his soul. Now that he was 
told he could postpone his ordination indefinitely, he 
was almost ready to be ordained that very night. He 
felt reconciled with the Bishop and with the mona- 
stery. Yes, he was reconciled with them. But the 
ordination meant more than that. It meant reconcilia- 
tion with Christ. No, never, never would he be recon- 
ciled with Christ. No, it was the Bishop who did not 
understand the real situation. 

“ My Lord,” began Tosha, gathering all his courage, 
and again feeling sobs rising in his throat, “ it is most 
painful to me to tell you all, and I beg you to forgive 
me if my words hurt you, but I must tell you every- 
thing. I do love and respect you. I should be happy, 
very happy indeed, to be ordained a priest, but I have 
lost my faith in Christ, and I know that it will never 
return to me. You said that Satan knew he couldn't 
catch me by making me fall in love with a woman. 
Well, I am in love with a woman. I have been in 
love with her for almost three years, but I simply did 
not realise it before. I did not hide this from Father 
Makariy. I told him everything, and he absolved me; 
but he made me promise I would never think of that 
woman except with disgust. I promised it on the 
Cross and the Bible—and thereby committed perjury, 
for I know now, and I knew then, that never shall I 
think of that woman save with gratitude and tender- 
ness. It is more than a personal matter, however. I 
know my feeling toward her was the purest feeling I 
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have ever had in my whole life. I know it was not 
sinful. I have dragged my love through the mud, by 
acknowledging it to be a sin, and I hate Christ, for 
whose sake I did it. Yes, I hate Him. To me He ts 
no longer a God but a Monster, worse than this Satan 
of whom you speak so often, and who in reality, I 
begin to suspect, is nothing but plain commonsense. 
What I am now praying for with all my heart is not to 
be absolved of the blasphemy I committed by calling 
Christ a Devil and striking His image. Yes, I did 
sttike His image,—look at my hand, it still bleeds. 1 
am ptaying to be forgiven for having committed the 
sacrilege of calling my love a sin, and of admitting 
that the one I love is a bad woman. She is a Saint, 
and I love and worship her. Now you must admit 
that the situation is a desperate one. From your point 
of view I am, and always have been, in the power of 
Satan. But I do not think so. I think, on the con- 
trary, I now see something which you don’t want to 
see. I think now that Christianity, instead of being 
the only true religion, is an outrage against God, for 
it is nothing but idolatry, making people worship some 
miserable Jewish carpenter as if he were a God, and 
for his sake teaching men to trample upon all the laws 
of nature—which after all could have been created by 
nobody else but God. But I do not insist that I am 
right and you are wrong. What I do insist on is that, 
whether I am in the power of Satan or not, I am de- 
termined to remain where I am. If I shall for this be 
sent to Hell, I will enjoy more being in Hell with the 
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one I love, and with those millions of others who like 
her expanded kindness, sunshine and happiness 
throughout the world, rather than to be in Heaven 
with your sinister and cruel God. As a matter of fact 
I cannot even understand how one could be happy in 
a Christian paradise. The Saints dwell in Heaven, and 
it means nothing to them that a much greater number 
of people and Angels are eternally tortured in Hell! 
Anyone who could be happy under those circumstances 
would seem to me not a Saint but a monster. But all 
of this does not matter. The thing is that I came here, 
not knowing myself, and, what was more fatal, not 
knowing Christ. I know Him now, and I hate Him; 
I shall never reconcile myself with Him. I no longer 
believe He is a God, but I cannot yet lose entirely the 
sense of His Divinity. As a Divinity I hate Him, I 
dread Him, and I should like to fight Him, even 
though that fight should doom me to eternal perdition. 
When I think that He was just an ordinary man, I real- 
ise He was by no means a monster. I can admit that 
His intentions were probably of the best; but I still 
think that He was a conceited fool and a typical Jew- 
ish fanatic. Even then He is distasteful to me; but I 
could probably think of Him with greater serenity were 
it not that I can’t forget right away that He is a God, 
or rather that He has been a God for me. You see 
now, my Lord, that if I am in the power of Satan, I am 
so for good; and, worst of all, I do not want to get 
away from under it. Whatever the case may be, it is 
hopeless.” 
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While Tosha was talking he was looking all the 
time at the Bishop’s face. He saw how astonishment, 
pain, disappointment, sorrow and distress passed across 
these generally serene features. It was no longer the 
countenance of an Egyptian Sphynx. It was the face 
of a man who possessed all ordinary human qualities, 
and who was, besides, no longer young; who was pert- 
haps tired, hurt, and even shocked. 

Yes, he looked shocked above all, for his generally 
stern eyes had none of their former self-assurance. No, 
they were now astonished eyes, frightened eyes, almost 
timid eyes. What was it, wondered Tosha, that had 
frightened this old man? Blasphemies? He had 
surely heard them before. Disbelief? He must have 
been accustomed to that. Disappointment? Yes, pos- 
sibly it was above all disappointment. 

And suddenly the Most Eminent Seraphim, and his 
whole relations with him, appeared to Tosha in a new 
light. He no longer saw before himself the stern 
Bishop, but a disappointed old man, who had perhaps 
had a dream of his own, and who now saw that dream 
smashed to pieces. Possibly the salvation of Tosha’s 
soul was for the Bishop a pretext, after all. Perhaps 
he had simply hoped to save himself from that dread- 
ful, killing lonesomeness, which only a monk can 
know, and from which Tosha himself, short as had 
been his stay in the monastery, had suffered so hope- 
lessly. Might not the Bishop have hoped to find in 
Tosha a son whom he could love and by whom he 
could be loved? And perhaps, thought Tosha, there 
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was even more to the Bishop’s distress. Who knew 
but that the Bishop himself had been once tortured by 
the same exasperating dilemma—and that he still was 
not certain he had chosen the right path? 

Whatever it was, Tosha knew now he was inflicting 
a deep wound in Bishop Seraphim; yet there was noth- 
ing he could do to alleviate that pain of which he him- 
self was the cause. An infinite pity for both, the 
Bishop and himself, arose in Tosha. A mortal anguish 
seized his heart. Several minutes passed in dead 
silence. And that silence pressed Tosha down with a 
terrific weight, until he wanted nothing more save 
that this inhuman misery should finally cease. 

At last the Most Eminent Seraphim arose from his 
chait with apparent difficulty, and leaned heavily on 
the edge of the table. One might have thought he had 
suddenly become older by many years. Yes, he looked 
quite old. 

“ You've convinced me, Your Grace,” he said, in a 
dull, tired voice. ‘‘It would be indeed useless for me 
to hope you may change your mind. . . .” He 
paused, and looked at the floor as if trying to remem- 
ber something. “Still,” he resumed, “ the ways of the 
Lord are hidden from us. You may yet change . . 
there exists a belief that who ever had once grasped 
the charm of monasticism can never forget it com- 
pletely, and that sooner or later he will return to 
Christ. This may happen to you; one can never tell. 

But I shall no longer be alive then, I fancy. 
Well, the Will of God may prevail © 
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He knows, He knows better . . . I don’t know 
whether I can bless you as Bishop, but I do give you 
the blessing of an old man who might easily have 


been your father, and who . . . who loved you as 
hisson. . . . Go. There is no use of you remain- 
ing here any longer. . . . It would be a misery 


for you and for all of us. You have abandoned us in 
your heart, you should not remain in our ranks. . . 
But whatever you do, be careful; do not hurry with ac- 
cusations and denunciations without having thought 
the thing over carefully. And even then, remember 
that different people may think differently and that 
one should not hurt others uselessly. Do not accuse, 
and do not close to yourself any opportunities. You 
don’t know your future. Some day you may again 
begin to love the One Whom you hate at present. 
Hate is never good. Hate is always wrong. But when 
you feel the call to return, do not think that what you 
are doing now makes the return impossible. He is 
merciful. He is very merciful; and while you may hate 
Him, He continues to love you. He will understand, 
He will forgive; to Him you can always return. Now 
good-by, and forgive this unworthy priest of 
Gods Sans 

The Bishop bowed very low, then suddenly 
straightened himself up, and rapidly approached the 
window. Tosha saw he was wiping off a tear with the 
broad sleeve of his cassock. 

“ Good-by,” again said the Most Eminent Seraphim, 


in a trembling voice. 
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Tosha could not answer. Tears were choking him 
and blurring everything before his eyes. He bowed 
in silence, and hurried out of the room, feeling as if 
he had just broken something very precious, something 
that he was going to miss for the rest of his life. 


[ THE END | 


